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PREFATORY MEMOIR, 

ue io the Geography of Annmit Qreete 
ayd Ulustnittw <>j tkr Maf* 

\y% imposi ible in any clcgrfcc to ur 
land the hitUory of Greece witfeaul 
iu-Iv «ct|iij riiifjr i distiiw i idea tA IbM 
aphieal mtuauon and diviiioot of (hat 
•aled country ; a country which, ihough 
ilf so Urge iw England, and *ull tun I n B 
n into many rival states, was able at 
dispute the palm of, em pi re with mo- 
s who supported their claims by the moat 
ram armies that are recorded in the an- 
if the world. 

:ccc, in the early periods bF history, 
rchended Peloponnesus, Greece Proper, 
&, ThesRalia, and Macedonia : but when 
gated by the Romans, it was dividcclinto 
provinces, Achaia and Macedonia j the 
it containing the first and second of the 
nt divisions, and the latter the other three, 
/ill review the original divisions in order. 

Prloponnksuh*, 
is peninsula derived its name from Pelops, 
>n of Tantalus king of Phrygia. In its 
r al form it resembles the leaf of a palm- 
It is joined to Greece Proper by the 

• Now called the Morca. 

isthmus" 
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isthmus of Corinth, which is only about fire 
miles in width. On this neck of land the 
inhabitants of Peloponnesus usually intrenched 
themselves, when in dread of an invasion; and 
here the Isthmiatl games were triennially ce- 
lebrated. Demetrius, Caesar, and others, at* 
tempted at different times to cut through this 
isthmus, but always failed in success* 

The subdivisions of Peloponnesus were 
Achaia, El is, Messcnia, Laconica, Arcadia, 
and Argolis. 

Achaia. The chief towns of Achaia were 
Corinth and Sicyon ; the latter the most an- 
cient city in Greece, and once the head of a * 
kingdom. * 

Corinth was long and justly celebrated. It • 
stood at the foot ot a high hill, on which was / 
built the citadel. Including this fortress, it *' 
was about ten miles in circumference. The ^ 
navigation round the capes of Malea and T»» * 
narus was reckoned so dangerous, on account £ 
of storms and pirates, that merchants usually V 
transported their good* by land over the isth* K 
mus j in consequence of which, Corinth be* ?- 
came the general mart of Europe and Asia** 
The natives of this city were distinguished fow 
their skill in working in metals* The Co*] 
finthian brass, a mixture of copper with son 
small quantity of gold and silver, formed 
composition extremely brilliant and durabl< 
The ornaments on pottery ware were also exe 
cutcd here with inimitable art. 

Corinth, after long lying in ruins, was : 

bv 



by Julius Cotflar., In removing the rub- 
, an iuniH'nm* ijiiantity of v<;sfliTs of bras* 
/art hen uare. was found, which were car- 
lo it nine. 

«i: other cities of Achaia wrr« of corn- 
ivclv little ©mi sequence ; their names 
I 111 in*, PaUenr, /Epira, and I Id ice. 
.is. Of this district the chief cities were 
r>n the river I VnciiR, and Olympia on the 
Alphau. Near tins latter, the Olympic 
:«% so famous throughout all Greece, 

WtXM 

,m<injjihc OrteVi there wore four tolpmn ffamn, 

rated ti» rrli^inu; tiie Olympic, Pythian, htTiniian, 

cRKaTi. Of thew i Jic Olympic were reckoned fUr 

Thr « oijn.m.u it c.iHi werr nearly wmilar. Vnnni»£, 

< t wrf •*liii^ t J»oiiii£, and throwing ihr «jnoif , jrrfff 

ifi-lv Ai*.\\\.iv<*\ for i|u> itiTrijc of ftfreuftfh ;mxI agi- 

'i'hr *\m\ tin whirl i i!m *• fouls'.*!* orr n» #'ihi}>i(t4 

M/'l tin -V/r^Tim. /\i i ,i( ii «/i' »|:i-M- fortir-. fl>#* \\\\/W 

'ill..". \> Jill'? ri-nt. Ill ••• KMrfl, !■.'..•/!•■■ T, t \\" '/>• \'j1 , 

i: ■•*•■!« 1 1 f r iJ,l(d v.'.'h i lw .;i' ]• fif f/w !• Vsm-! J/i\ 

|ii« i . '■!'«! «;: tY .1 I- -I.-. I. In.l ,i» ll.< f/ivfii|U< 

:!. : w..r. in .-Ii ., .. * n.v.r '.; v'l-vl, ..i * '. ' ; ,i 

.' : •, .1'. ^.u J: 1 ; .it !'.. I- •!■,.■::.. n, (/ :>H.--'. J.r.'l .if 

■ ■ i. . ;ni ... «. / !, ..' .-!, i V.f .:■■•■ . ' *.\.r ]■ iiu 

! I ■ ! Ilii'i'i'i - , -ii. 'J u i \ ' • * .• • r i* 'I -.-, iJi ;-ii n| jy'»ui|j 

• \ f >'i ,i n.itf\ ■■ < n v, vl<i. \t f Jiry < /'»#■/<■(! iii 

, .- ••• iv r ., v !..( Y,. - ■' f»j/f..v/l s : |,J-!f Ii in 'I r 
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were celebrated every .fourth year: hence 
period of four years was called an Olympiac 
Near Olympia stood the ancient city of Pis* 
which was demolished by the people of Elu 

Messenia; The chief city in this divisio 
was named Messcne, by which appellation th 
whole country was formerly knpwn. It wa 
built by Epaminondas, and stood at a shoi 
distance (north) from the top of the Messenia 
gulf. Being under the immediate protectio 
of a strong fortress, exclusive of its own pecu 
liar fortifications, it was almost imprcgifabl* 
The ancient capital was Pylos, -the city < 
Nestor : the epithet Messeniack was afterwai 
added, to distinguish it from two other plac< 
of the former name* 

Pylos of Messenia was situated on the I 
nian sea; near the small island Sphacter 
where a large party of Lacedaemonians in f 
Peloponncsian war were, after a valiant res 

(which was that of the chariot race) wa* the period * 
the Greeks first regulated their time by Qlympiads. 
corresponds with the 77(Jth year before Christ, ar 
remarkable asra in ancient history. 

The people of Elis generally had the regulation 
fames ; and occasionally the inhabitants of Pisa, p 
the destruction of that city. Their duration was 
days. The day on which they commenced was the e 
of 'the month called Hecatombeon. During their 
tion there was a general suspension of hostilities, 
mense concourse of people attended; not only 
Greece, but likewise from the neighbouring naric 
also works of genius were displayed : and it was 
HerodotU3 read his history ; which so affected T) 
who was then a boy, that he shed tears, and thu 
the notice of the author* 



Rfciartirfc to 4JMMM c*TU:nrE. x\[\ 
fcrfce, compelled to surrender la Demoytl 

Tk: -.vcimI other lowits in thi* di- 

strict ;amongfwhi< h Cypaniwa, Methane, and 
Ad no, wnp the mo*i important. 

Lacoxka, or liACOMA* No portion of 
tte PfcJopoiirusstis wo* more eetebftusd than 
Ibis, Jt contained iht! Eunoni city of La* 
tinfvmou* or Spnru, the nio>< powerful in 
indent Greece, which *tood at rtre foot of 
mount Ttygttuti on the banks of the river 
Eurctfas* Thbciiy was ahmit *ix miles iti 
riraimrVmnee; but hat) no other wall* than 
ihtbttverv or its inhabit*, till it foil under 
thtdaminion oftmnta. The prevailing man*- 
*K» were inimical to external Splenctotu?j air I 
therefore the houses wen* small and destitute 
of ornament. 

South of Laeedsenton, on the west bank of 
fee EurftUs, was AmvoL; ; ;il undine; in tteeSj 
tnJ honoured with a splendid temple of Apollo. 

Gythium, the port oflaicedjetuon near the; 
icmh of Eurotaa (which fills into tin: Laeo- 



„ gulf), was a very Strong place. Ndf 
,1 punt waa the 51 tc olihe amount HVlos : the 
> ntrtau* Jim intr taken thiaplu? v, reduced the 
trh?ln touts lo slave ry ; nndltcnt c all ihi/u'rJ.i^ 
Mtcvcr afterwards called Lkfote*. 
The promontory of Malca p so dangerous in 
lArinm* bounded the gulf of tacptua on l h . 
1 a» Ttenarua did on the wen, Thi 

■ Now calks! MtaV*. 
fOL. ill, b the 
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town of Hermione ; from which the pafsftge 
to the infernal regions was supposed to be sa 
short, that it was not necessary to put money 
into the mouth of the dead to pay Charon** 
fare. 

Greece Proper. 

This grand division of Greece was bounded 
on the north- by mounts Othrys and CRta, 
which divided it from Thessaly ; on the west, 
by the river Achelous, and by Epirus ; on the 
south, by the Corinthian and Saronic gulfs, 
and by the isthmus of Corinth, which se- 
parated it from -Peloponnesus; and on the 
east, by the ^Egean sea, the boundary be- 
tween Europe and Asia. 

The subdivisions of Greece Proper were 
seven : Attica, Megaris, Bceotia, Phocis, Lo- 
eris, Doris, and ^Etolia. 

Attica. Nojwt of Greece was so eele- 
brated as -this; and from the interest which 
will ever be attached to it in the estimation of 
every polite scholar, it is proper to notice 
several of the principal circumstances connect* 
ed with it. Athens*, the capital, was long thfl 
most illustrious seat of learning, arts, and sci- 
ences ; and therefore deserves to be described 
£t some length. 

In very early times this city consisted of 
little more than a citadel, built on the top of 
a rocky eminence about seven miles roundt 
This fortress was surrounded byra strong wall} 

* >Jtw Serine* 

JLUl 
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ted had only one entrance, ihc ascent to which 
wm hy stairs. Within its pm incut were sere- 
I r* magnificent edifices; the chief of which 
was ihe temple of Minerva, tailed Kuihemm. 
After being burnt by I he Perm ails, it *u> re- 
I built of the (toft marble by Periclc* ; and *till 
tlhibits one of the most splendid remains of 
miliquity; being two hundred and twenty* 
sine feet long, one hundred broad, and *o 
tenty hi eh, Tltc colossi stamc of Minerva, 
inde by rhidiaa of gold and ivory, w;i* thirty- 
Bine feel hijjb* hi the citadel ah»o i here were 
a number ot tftatucs in honour of that ttod- 
dtw : among the rent, one called PaltarfiKm* 
which waa believed to have fallen from bea- 
ten ; it was, however, merely a rtiapck** 
wm of otive wood, though held in the 
kighc^t veneration, 

Adjokivnir to the Parthenon frtl the (fttfriie 
timtiry* The chief of the prvtanca, of the 
preside nt of the senate, who was* changed 
Airly, \w*\ the charge of the key; but some 
*f tile treasurer*, having enihezaled part ot the 
(nihlie nmnc\\btfmt thi* edifice tn the ground, 
m order to conceal their peculation. 

At fifft ihv Athenian attend* d chiefly fn 
Igricuhtirc, particularly tn the cultivation of 
the olive ; but afterward following Commerce, 
they built a joint temple to Minerva and Nen- 
tane, frith aebapd consecrated to each. On 
one -idc *u\od the olive tree, which waa raul 
to have ffprtmg out of fhe earth at ihe eoilt- 
bwikI of Winer va ^ ftttd on the otbarwai* ■* 
b ,i fountain 
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fountain of salt water, fabled to have be< 
produced by the stroke of Neptune's tridei 

As the inhabitants of Athens began to i 
crease, it was necessary to build on the le\ 
ground round the citadel ; and in process 
time the lower city became embellished wi 
many splendid edifices. The temple of Jur 
ier Olympius, that of Theseus built by C 
mon, and the Pantheon or temple to all tl 
gods, which latter two are yet standing near 
entire ; the teinples of Castor and Pollux, ai 
of Apollo and Pan ; the Prytaneum, whe 
those who had merited well of the state we 
supported at the public expense 5 the Odeui 
or musical theatre \ and the theatre of Ba 
chus ; were among the most remarkable. 

Near the citadel was the fountain Ct 
lirrhoe, the water of which was used in nu] 
tial and sacred rites ; and on an eminence at 
snjall distance, was the place where the Are< 
pagiis assembled. 

The Ceramicus however, or the place whe 
pottery was made, is one of the most famoi 
quarters of Athens. In it was the forum < 
market-place, . surrounded with temples ai 
various other public buildings. Here we 
the porticoes ot Hermae and Pcecile ; in tl 
latter of which Zeno the philosopher used 
teach : and from this circumstance his fo 
lowers were called stoics, stoa signifying 
portico in Greek. 

Athens had three harbours; the Piraeu 
Munkhuij an,d phalerunj ; all very strbnj 

'an 



lians had several Gymnasia, either in or 
lie city, the principal of which were the 
•mia, Lyceum, and Cynosarges. The 
iinia lay about three quarters of a mile 
-west of the city ; and contained besides 
n nasi u m, a garden and a grove, sur- 
cd witl\ walls, and adorned with de- 
ul covered walks. Here Plato taught 
:holars, whence his followers arc called 
mics ; and such decorum was observed 
; place, that it was forbidden even to 
in it. 

i Lyceum* lay on the opposite side of 
is, on the banks of the Ilissus, and was 
kably salubrious, Aristotle, the disci pl« 
ito, chose the Lyceum for the place of 
if ill institution; and because he taught 
allowers while walking) his sect were 
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ceived its name from a white or swift dogr f 
which snatched away part of the sacrifice of-, 
fercd to Hercules. In this place foreigners, 
or citizens of half blood, that is, who were 
born of an alien mother, performed their 
exercises : and here Antisthencs taught hii 
philosophy, whence, as some say, he was 
^ 2>H the Cynic ; though others imagine, and 
' ^ojmaps w ; tn greater probability, it was from . 
^^£91 s snarling deposition that he obtained thii • . 
epichet, which certainly some of his followers ■ 
deserved. 

The inhabitants of Athens, were divided . 
properly into three orders ; citizens, sojourn- . 
crs, and slaves. The number of citizens sel- 
dom exceeded twenty thousand, and of sot 
j owners or foreigners ten thousand, while 
the slaves amounted to four hundred thou- . 
fand. The latter two classes had no share . 
in the government : but it would not here 
be rigln to enter into the civil and polw .. 
tical institutions of this famous repub- - 
He. - 

About ten miles north-east of x\thens stood jt 
Marathon, illustrious for the defeat of the 5 
Persians by Miltiades. In the same dircctioi|t 
from Athens. was the fortress of Phylc ; the a 
place which Thrasybulus first seized, wittr)- 
only thirty men, when he emancipated his c 
country from the tyranny of as many usnrpers. a 

Westward from this lay Acharna?, the chief r 
borough of Attica, wh : ch is frequently men- - 
tioncd in history; and not far distant was - 

Eleusis, 
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is, famous for the celebration of the 

.1 Ceres, * 

her memorable places in Attica were Er- 
GltrgftUua, DrceHa, and Oropus, 
uTiftjs. This was a small tract of land 
at the top of the Suronic gulf* between 
rritorics of Attica and Corinth; , Tlia 
city was Megara ; situated on & rifting 
id, and posses king a good harlxnn; called 
iu The other town* of Megans v 
inconsiderable* ; 

c people of Mcgara had twenty galleys* 
: battle of Salami*, and three hundred 
at the battle of Philaia. They even ven- 
som climes to enter into hostilities with 
Athenians 5 but their country is imirrt 
f entitled to distinction iat having pro-* 
1 the celebrated Euclid, than for all their 
advantages. This great mathematician 
onceivcJ the highest respect for Soera- 
and during a war between the Mega- 
ins and the Athenians, he frequently vi* 
that philosopher by night, disguised as a 
lc, and returned again before ilay-^bveak, 
rfi the distance was twenty miles, 

sotia. This country stretched along 
.,.-♦ ..v a*»:„„ — 1 m^^v.:.- tVA W *Un v,. 
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Greece. It was situated on the river Isras- 
nus ; and had seven gates, with walls upward* 
of seven miles in circumference* 

The other states of Greece were long indig- 
nant against the Thebans, for their perfidy in 
joining the Persians ; and for this they w€i* 
severely punished. Under Pelopidas and 
Epaminondas, however, Thebes was the most 
powerful city in Greece. It was destroyed by 
Alexander the Great, after a terrible carnage 
of the inhabitants ; but was rebuilt by Cas- 
sander. - 

About nine miles south of Thebes stool 
Plataea, at the foot of mount Cithaeron, on 
the banks of the ^Esopus^. Near this place 
the Persians, under Mardonius, met with n 
signal defeat from Aristides and Pausanias. 

To the westward of Plataea lay Leuctra; 
the scene where the Lacedaemonians expe- 
rienced a dreadful overthrow from Epaminon- 
das, in consequence of which they lost their 
pre-eminence among the Grecian states. 

On the west side of an extensive marshy 
plain, where the river Melas disappears, stoo# 
-Chaeronea ; the birth-place of Plutarch, zxA 
remarkable for the defeat of the allied states of 
Greece by Philip of Macedon, which they ne* 
ver afterward recovered. 

Not far from this town was the cave of Tro- 
phonius, where oracles were delivered, an£ 
which rendered such as entered it melancholy 
for the rest of their lives. 

Thespia sacred to the muses, Ascra the 
Jrirth-place of Hesiod, Aulis whence Ae 

jGreefci 



fanippe, Dircc, and liippocrunc \ can 
he mentioned withont exciting poetic 
ry. 

wis. This district,, or rather its capi- 

lphi, was sup|>oscd by the ancients to 

\ centre not only of (jrct.ee, hut of the 

earth. JhU Delphi is still more illus- 

f'or its temple and oracle or Apollo, 

, stood on an eminence above the town, 

foot of mount Parnassus, and near the 

!ian fount. In the middle of this tern* 

ib a chasm in the ground; whence i>Mied 

le vapour, that threw into convulsions 

who breathed it : it is said to have been 

cidcnially discovered by some roathcrds. 

■rkstcss, or Pythia, being placed on a 

over the aperture, and becoming tjra- 

intoxicatcd wtth the vapour, proceeded 

.•r Iiit fifirli-u ircw rrillv m lii'V.iniiliT 
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The Pythia and her predictions had fallen 1 
into contempt ; but she-did not wholly give 
up her very lucrative vocation^ till after the 
period of Nero's reigm 

At Delphi, as being the most central skua* , 
tion, was held the meeting of the Amphic- 
tyonic council, or deputies from the confer 
derated states' of Greece. In its vicinity like* 
wise were celebrated the Pythian games 5 at 
first every ninth, and afterwards every fifths 
year. 

Cirrha, the port of Delphi^ lay in the Co- 
rinthian gulf, at about eight miles distance-; 
and nearthis stood Anticyra, famous for the 
•production of h«41cbore, once reputed a spci* 
citic in maniacal casesi 

In latter limes Elatia, situated on the rivet 
Cephissus, became the principal city of Pho- 
ris. Its other towns were inconsiderable, 

Locris* The country of Locris was dv* 
vided into three parts, but no very satisfac* 
ton account is given for this, Amphissa. 
derVnded by a strong fortress, was thejmnci- 
pal town of the first district; Opus of the- 
second ; and Naryx, the native place of Ajax, 
of the third. 

Not far distant, from the last-mentioned 
town, was the furious pass of Thermopylae, 
so called from its hot springs. It was justly 
bcTountod the key of Greece, and is immor* 
ta!i;:eJ b\ the heroism of Leonidas. Where 
narrowest there is only room for a single car- 
riage bi-iwircn mount CEta (which here ter- 
miuAies in a precipice) and the Mali an gulf. 

Doris, 
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!>GittSjOrDoiUCA* This country was of bu* 
all extent ; lying -along the foot uf mounts 
ta and Parnassus . Its inhabitants were 
* of the most ancient tribes of Greece, froni 
nia the grandson of Deucalion. It con- 
icd four cities ; Erineon, Boian, Pindus, 
I Cytinium : none of them remarkable. 
-Etolia. This was the country of a very 
rlike people- It extended from the top of 
gulf Naupactus* to the river Achelous.; 
flic towns were few, but of considerable 
c. Caiydon on the river Even us was an 
licul and beautiful city, and the birth-place 
deus. Auihe efflux of the Evcnus into 

Enim sea stood Chalets, not far from a 
tain of the same name : and on the: 
lb -west extremity of the Corinthian gulf 

Naupactus, so called from the multitude 
ships built there; but its very site is now 
rflowed by the sea* 

iVhen the Athenians and Lacedaemonians 
I enfeebled themselves by mutual contests, 

^Etolians became, a very powerful people, 
1 possessed themselves of several cities ne- 
id their original territories. They were 
jemed the best cavalry in Greece; but were 
■avs turbulent and fickle in their disposition. 

Epirus. 
rhe principal subdivisions of this country 
re into Acarnania, Thcsprotia, Molossis, 
1 Chaoniaj 

\carnanm, extending from the river 
hclous to the Ambrocian gulf, was ancient- 

* Now Lepanto. 

ol. in. c ly 
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ly included in Greece Proper, but was after- 
ward added to Epinis. f 

Near a promontory of the same name', at the. * 
mouth of the Ambrocian gulf, lay the little * 
town of Actium ; celebrated for its temple of J* 
Apollo, and still more for the decisive naval * 
engagement between Augustus, and Antony * 
and Cleopatra. In commemoration of ht$; 
victory, Augustus built the town of Nicopolil s 
on the opposite side of the strait ; and insti- * 
tuted the Actian games, which were cele- ^ 
b'ratcd even' five years. ^ 

The chief city, however, of Acarnania wm *^ 
Stratus, about twenty-live miles from the efr* J 
flux of the river Achclous ; and in latter * 
times Leucas, built by a colony from Corinth ^ 
on the isthmus which joined the peninsula of " 
Leucadia to the main land. Near this wai^ 
the rock of Cephalenia, or the Lovers' Leap, ; 
which Sappho and others tried, to cure their * 
hopeless passion. 

Thesprotia. The chief city of this coun- \* 
try was Ambrocia, the royal residence of Pyr- ^ 
rhus, situated near the head o£thc gulf of the / 
same name. It was built by a colony from J 
Corinth. * *i 

On the strait which separates Corcyra fromv 
the main land, lay Posidium, Euthrotum,"! 
a«ul Portus Pelodis ; and to the south were* 
Chiiiixrium and Ephyra, near the lake Ache-"! 
rusia, through which ran the river Ache-J 
ron, and into the latte/ ilows the muddy' 
Cocytus at no great distance from the law ! 
Avcnius. " . * 

Indeed 4 
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sed it is generally supposed, that Homer 
the names* of his infernal lakes and ri- 
jm those of Thcsprotia. 
LO«siSj the country of the Molosfli, lay 

north-east of Thesprotia, The moat 
;able town of this district was Dodona* 

foot of mount Tom am s, famous for 
tiple and oracle of Jupiter* 

other remarkable places in Molos&w 
Vernon, and Passaron, where the kings 

country at their accession used tq 

that they would govern according t*> 
vs \ and the people, that they would 
I their native sod. 

aonia. The chief town* of this district 
>ricujn, situated in a champaign, north 
e Acroccratinian mountains (so called 
heir tops having been struck w ith thun- 

Palaeste, where Caesar landed when in 
it of Pompey ; Cassiope ; and Phala- 
Among the inland towns were An- 
:a and Phrenice. 

lonia is said to have received its name 
Chaon, the companion of Hclcnus, 
n of Priam, who was accidentally killed 
ntinjr,. The celebrated mount Piiidus, 
i consists of several ridges, ran partly 
^rl\ Kpirus. 

Thessalia. 
cordino- to Herodotus, this country was 
y enclosed by mountains ; on the east 
■lion and Ossa ; on the north by Olym- 

mi the west bv Pindus ; and on the 

by Othry* and Q-ta. The intervening 
^ i 2 chain-? 
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champaign, constituting Thcssaly, was wa-» 
tercel hy numerous streams 3 all of which, 
uniting in the river Pcneus, emptied them- 
selves into the Thermatic gulf* by a narrow 
passage, supposed to have been opened by 
an earthquake, between Olympus and Ossa. 

Along the banks of the Peneus was the de- 
lightful vale of Tcmpe, the favourite theme of 
the poets. This was about five miles long, but 
of unequal breadth. 

At the foot of mount CEta, and north of 
Thermopylae stood Hcraclea$ so called from 
Hercules, who is said to have consumed him- 
self in. a burning pile on the. top of CEta near 
this place. Lamia andHypata, Larissa % the city 
of Achilles, Pegasa?, and the post ofPherje, 
the capital of the tyrant Alexander, whom 
Pelopidas conquered, also lay in this quarter. 

About three miles from Pegasa? stood lolcos, 
the city of Pcliasand Jason; and not iar from 
the latter, Apheta?, whence the Argonauts 
set sail. Near Iolcos likewise was Dcmc- 
trias, built by Demetrius Polipreetcs ; which 
soon became very populous on account of its 
local advantages. JJorth of this lay Melibuea, 
the city of Philoctetes ; famous for the manu- 
facture of purple. 

At the bottom of mount Othrys, the abode 
of the Centaurs, stood Alos, washed by, the" 
river Amphrysns, along the banks of which 
Apollo used to feed the Hocks of Adinetus; and 
near the reflux of this stream lay Thebic, which 
fromc have confounded with Thebes in Boeotia, 
• Now the gulf of Salonichi. 

South 
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South from Larissa already mentioned, lay 
Pharsatus j near which the cvcr-inemorablu 
battle took place between Cxsar and Poinpey, 
when ilu: Litter fled to Larissa, 

Towards the con (lues of Macedonia was 
mount Pierius, sacred to the muaeSj and from 
which ihey are called Pigmies. Many other 
- in Thessaly are mentioned by the poets 
ftnd historians, but they do not deserve a par- 
tu ul.ir indication in this memoir. 

The Thcs^dian women were said to possess s 

grrai skill in magic. By their charms or 

they pretended to pcrtprm the most 

rlV.l things; to raise or allay tempests, 

to t$c$\\ the dead, to destroy the living, and 

trvim iu arrest Llie sun in his course. 

Prom the different form of government 
which for a long period prevailed in thi* coun- 
try, it scarcely appears to lie a legitimate Gre- 
cian state j though usually included within 
those limits. 

Maccdonhi is made to extend from the. 
mouth of the Pencns to the river NessnS in 
Thrace: including on the east -the countries 
bordering on the 32gcan sea, and s urrou mi- 
ll je Thcmiflic, Tommean, ShigiliG, and 
Stryninnie gulfs; but it* precise boundaries 
on the oilier bides are nor. ascertained. 

The count rv lying between the mouth of 
the Pciieus and the Ludias was called Pieria ; 
the towns on this coa<t. were jlcraelcum, 
Pliila, Diuni, and Pvdna, near which last 
Paulus yKmihus defeated Per»eus, 

( 3 To 
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To the north of Pieria, the country ob- 
tained the name of Paeonia, or Emathia-Pella. 
The chief town of this district was the birth- 
place of Philip, and of his son Alexander. It 
was washed by the Ludias, and was a place of 
great strength. At some distance lay Edessa, 
once the residence of the Macedonian kings, 
and afterward their place of sepulture. 

Near the mouth of the Axius. and Chidorus 
stood Therma ; which gave name to the Ther- 
maic gulf, afterward called Thcssalonica, and 
now Salonichi, where the illustrious Cicero 
spent the time of his exile. The principal 
towns mentioned in early periods of history 
on the north-cast of theThermaic gulf were, 
Ainea, Simila, Campsa, and in latter times 
Antigonia and Potidsca. 

At the head of the Toronxan gulf stood 
Olynthus ; a very considerable city, which was 
long cither subject to, or in alliance^ with, 
Athens. Being treacherously taken by Phi- 
lip, it was destroyed, and the inhabitants car- 
ried into servitude ; wluVn gave rise to the 
fatal war between the Athenians and the Ma* 
cedonian prince, 

Between the Singi tic and Strjmonic gulfs 
lies mount Athos, which projects mr.ny milos 
from the plain into the sea. On this va*t hill 
stood several towns; the inhabitants of which 
received the appellation of Macrobii,from their 
longevity. Towards the western side of Athos 
the two gulfs approach each other within a 
mile and a half; and through this isthmus 
Xerxes dug a navigable canal, so wide and 

deep 
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that two ships could pass. In its vici- 
y stood Siagira, the birth-place of Ari- 
tle, whence he is called the Stagirife. 

mr th$ place where the Strymon divides 
o two branches, was built Amphipolis. 
►out 30 miles north-east of this city stood 
-apolis : and above it Philippi; in the plain 
jointag to which , Brutus and Cassiu&wcre 
Jrthrown by Antonv and Augustus* 
The interior part ofMacedoniaj called Mt« 
iotiia Superior, was possessed by various 
ics. This district was rough and tnoun~ 
1300% and consequently col J. 
Fhe country south of the Ceraunian raoun- 
is, along tnc bottom of the Adriatic sea, 
nz chiefly inhabited by Greeks., was naxned 
:rifi Gneca, The chief towns were Apo!- 
ia, a place where learning was much etilti- 
cd | and DvrrachiuiUj now Durazzo, the 
union landing-place from Brunei usium. 
t tar* from this is Petra; where Pompey 
ched his camp, and suffered a circumvalla- 
11 to be drawn round him for fifteen miles, 
ler than venture an engagement with Csesar. 

Grecian Islands. 
To this geographical description of the con- 
en t of Greece, it appears of manifest utility 
subjoin a brie j" account of its island-*. 

ConevKA, now Corfu, &c. 
This island lies in- the Ionian sea, and is se- 
ated by a narrow strait from Thesprotia. 
re were the celebrated gardens of Alcinous, 
ich produced fruit twice a-year. 
Corcyra contained a city of the same name, 

w hi civ 
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which was the residence of Alcinous ; an<| 
near the northern extremity of the island 
stood Cassiope. 

A few small islands, called Sybota, lie be- 
tween the south-east part of Corcyra and Epi- 
rus ; and near Leucadia, which has already been 
mentioned, are the little islands of Paxae. 

Before the mouth of the river Achclous are 
scattered a number of small islands, called the 
K Echinadcs; the principal of which is Duli- 
chium. It was subject to Ulysses; and to the 
west of this lies Ithaca, the residence of that 
hero; which was about 25 miles in circumfe- 
rence, rocky and sterile, and contained a town 
of the same name at the foot of mount Neius. 

CePH ALEXIA. 

This island, called also Same or Sariios, lies 
about fifteen miles from Ithaca, and is 93 miles 
in circumference. The principal town, named 
fcamos, was taken by the Romans after a siege 
of four months, and plundered. The other 
towns were\")f little note. Between Cepha- 
lgia and Ithaca is the small island of Astoria. 
Z.U'YNTHl T S, now Zante. 

South oi .Cephalenia lies Zacynthus, about 
20 miles in circumference, sylvan and fertile^ 
w ith a town of the same name. South-east 
from this were the Strophades, fabled to be 
infested by harpies. 

CVTHKRA.- 

This island was sacred to Venus, and it* 
name is frequently used to designate that god* 
dess. It lies about five miles ironi the pro* 
montory of Malea ; and contained a city oP 
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t same name, and another called Scaudea, 
th excellently fortified, and furnished with 
mmodious harbours. Cythera Avaa alter- 
lely under the power of t)ie Lacedemonians 
1 the Athenians. 

jEgina, Btc, 

le inland of Jigtna, about twenty- two 

sin circunircrence, lies in the Saronicgulf, 

it ten miles from Attica, On account of 

ridden rocks, it was difficult of access on 

u The inhabitants were anciently iw 

of the Athenians by sua j and in the battle 

a] amis, the prize of valour was decreed to 

D|U In the event they experienced many 

olutions of fortune, and submitted to van- 

mastcrs. They are fanied for having been 

first people that coined money, 

A est from ./EginaisSaJamis, containing a 

f n of the same, name* It was the island of 

amon, the father of Ajax and Teucer, It 

bout ten miles long. 

Iround Salamis and ^Egina are several small 
nds ; but of no, consequence. 

Eubcea, now Negropont, &c. 
"his island lies along the north-east coast of 
ica andBoeotiaj and is about 150 miles in 
rth, and 40 in breadth. It is separated from 
continent by the Euripus, remarkable for 
irregularity of its tides. Several of the 
montories of Eubcea are mentioned by bis- 
ons ; as Geraestus, Caphareus, Carystus, 
Amarynthus. 

Jlialcis was the capital of the whole island ; 
t to this in importance ranked Eretria; and 

lastly 
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lastly Artemisium, near which the Grc 
first engaged with the fleet of Xerxes, 

East from Eubcea lies Scyros, where Achi 
lay concealed, and where Theseus died in ea 

The Cyclades. *• 
. These islands received their Greek appe 
tion from lying round Delos in the form < 
circle. Some authors reckon twelve of th< 
others more v the principal are as follow : 
Delos. This island, called also Orty 
was the birth-place of Apollo and Diana, 
was fabled to have been anciently a floa 
island ; and to have been chained by Apr 
who bound it to Mycone and Gyarosi D 
abounded in brass; and vases of that m 
fabricated here were held in high estimat 
To some of the desert islands in this vici 
the Roman emperors used to banish cri 
nals. Ceos, near Sunium in Attica, wj 
small but fertile island ; and deserves tc 
particularized as having been the birth-p 
of Simonides, the first elegiac writer. 

South of Ceos lies Cythnos ; and still fur 
in the same direction is Seriphus; i 
. Siphnus ; and Melos. East of Scriphu 
Paros, the birth-place of Phidias anu Pr 
teles, and further celebrated for producing 
finest marble. 

To the eastward of Paros lies Na? 
fruitful in vines, and therefore sacred to 
chus. los, Thcra (now Santorin), and ? 
other small islands, lie in the same quart( 
Crete, now Candia, is by far the la 
of the Grecian islands; extending 270 i 
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in length, and about 50 in breadth. It j* 
extremely mountainous and woody, but has 
ininy fertile plains and valleys. In the middle 
of the island stands mount Ida; and at it* 
eastern extremity is mount Dictc, in a cavern 
of which Jupiter is said to have been nursed* 
The three chief cities of Crete were Gno$~ 
jPB, Cortina* and Cydonia, The harbour of 
the first was named Hcraclcum; and here the 
present capital of the island* Candia, is built. 
A number uf inconsiderable islets surround 
arte. 

The Sporades, 
These inlands obtained their original appel- 
lation from their scattered form- They lie 
chiefly on the coast of Asia, to which quarter 
of the globe they belong. 

Carpatims, which gave name to the Carpa- 
thian sea, stsnds eastward of Crete. In the 
*ame direction, and near the coast of Lyeia,is 
Rhodus, about 126 miles in circumference; 
fthich con tainedthe cities of Lindus, Cainirus, 
and Rhodus, — the latter famous for its mari- 
time force, and likewise for the brazen colos- 
hh or image of the Sun* about I'QA feet high* 
This* was the workmanship of Chares, a n:iii ve 
of the inland, and employed him twelve years. 
It was overthrown by an earthquake eighty- 
life years alter its erection : and lav on the 
I pound 430 years, till Rhodes was taken by 
the Saracens, A. D. 6a3 ; when the metal which 
omposcd it being sold to a Jew, it furnished 
j frufticicnt to bad nine hundred camels. 

North of Khodus lies Cos, now Lanj.ro, 

about 
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about 100 miles in circumference : it was 
native country of Hippocrates the physic 
of Apelles the painter, and of Philetas the p 

Patmos : now Palmossa, lies in this vicin 
Here St. John wrote the book of Revel at i 

SamoS, the favourite island of Juno, 
frhe country of Pythagoras, stands opposite 
mount Myeale, on the coast of Ionia. \Y 
of this is Icarus, which gave name to 
Icariah sea; and north of Icarus is Chi 
famous for its wine and earthen-wares. 

About 60 miles north of Chios lies Lesr 
an island of considerable extent, and fani« 
for its wines. The chief city was Mityle 
by which nante the island itself is now knov 

To the north of this is Lrmnos, (n 
Stalimene,) the island of Vulcan, about 1 
miles in circumference. It contained t 
cities, Hephaestia and Murina. On the fori 
or market-place of me latter^ mount Ath< 
though 87 miks distant* casts its shadow 
^certain seasons. 

Upwards of 60 mile9 to the eastward 
Lemnos, and five from the coast of Tro; 
lies Teredos, about 10 miles in circuit, 
had one town, where stood a temple of Apo 
Smintheus. 

The other Grecian islands are scarcely wor 
an enumeration in this rapid survey** 

• * The rradcr should now re^r attentively to the ra 
at the end cu :hii volume; and fix well in hi>miixl the. 
lative portion* of the chief places, as he will there find th< 
4own. \ 



[VERSAL HISTORY. 

HISTORY OF GREECE. 

CHAPTER L 

tft£ earliest Accounts of Greece to (he general 
Abolition of Royalty in thai Country, 

IE history of Greece, like that of every 
other country, has its origin clouded by fic- 
and replete with errors and absurdities. * The 
s* song, or the rude and shapek.^ monument, 
the only commemorative which man en> 
eri, in the infant state of society, to record his 
.ticil exploits or the memorable destinies of his 
ion* To attempt, therefore, to trace and de- 
t i ho several monstrous and improbable ac- 
ini* which the Grecian poets and historians of 
iquity have transmitted to mankind, would be 
ask not only useless but unworthy the serious- 
is of historical writing. Such fictions must not 
irp the page which was appropriated for the re- 
rds of truth. In an ignorant and barbarous age, 
ne degree of credit may have been, and cer- 
nly was, attached to them j but they have now 
en too long exploded to merit attention. Many 
deed are the writers, who, by the assistance of a 
rong and lively imagination, have endeavoured 
clothe fable in the garb of probability, to sepa- 
te truth from falsehood, and to describe in an 
^interrupted series the history of Greece from 
ie most remote antiquity. But the affairs of the 
eroic ages present to our view such a motley and 
lythological picture, as explained by ancient an- 
ion* that every medern writer has been under the 
vol. in. b necessity 
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necessity of adding some new eonjectares of 
own. Unsatisfactory, however," and improbal 
after all> are most of the interpretations given 
those poetical and allegorical compositions p ; 
the former, no less than the latter, appear to 
merely the ebullitions of fancy, varied as to tl 
object. 

We shall therefore- dwell as little as possible 
the fabulous age of Greece, for the reasons aire 
assigned. Facts that are more probable, and \vl 
have "been better substantiated, can alone dem 
the historian's attention. 

Ancient Greece, which at this time constitc 
the south part of Turkey in Europe, lay bet w< 
the thirty-sixth and forty-second degrees of 1 
tude : it extended about 389 mfles from nortl 
south, and 10 from enst to west>. and was boun 
on the east by the iEgcan sea, now called , 
Archipelago - y on the south, by the Cretan s 
on the west, by the Ionian sea, or Adriatic gt 
and on the north, by lllyria and Thrace. It c 
tained the following kingdoms : In Peloponnes 
Sicyon, Argos, Mes^n'm, Gorinth, Achaia, Ai 
dia, and Laconia. In Greece Proper y' those 
Auica, Megara, Bceotia', Ldcris, Epichnemii 
Doris, Phocis, Ozolaea, and JEtolia. In Epir 
were the Moloss;arj£, Amphilochians, Cassiopae; 
Dfapopian.-J, Chaonians, Threspotians, Almeni; 
and-Aearnanians. In Thessaly j, it eomprehen 
the countries of the Thessalians, the Estiotees, 
Pelasgians, the Magnesians, and the Phthiotes. 
the most considerable kingdoms were Argos, 
lica, Thebes and Sparta. 

The Greeks are said to hare derived their ns 
form Gnecus the rather of ThesRalus j and 
those nations are affirmed by the learned Bocl 



hers* to have been descendants of Javan, tha 
il ; l&phcl, and grandson of Noah. 
npqcai* in general an excellent country, situ- 
in a tcmn*"i\Uc climate, in which none of the 
^»rio» ot life lire wanting, ant! to which the 
that Mitround.it wttft in abundance every su- 

le manner* of die first inhabitant* of Greece 
rude and aavage j they fed on herbs., fruit* 1 . 

Us, The time when they first began to lay 
acorns for a st l*ou of scarcity, to clothe 
with tJw; skins of blasts, and build luiU 

li hi, b uotiUed oat as the ora of civilization. 
I hat period they remained in Uk- open air, or 
id in CitYGt It is observed that tiie more 
od to ^flterile places, that their einuy- 
t not he envied; and thus Attica be- 
j peopled The fabulists have endeavoured, 
lint inn the nge in which those Ifred who first 
it 'agriculture, or attempted to make voyage* 
j j and it results from their chronology that 
iveutioR «of these arts is of a very e$Ay date. 
icir voyages and military expeditions, a num- 
i" die Greeks made their way into countries 
• advanced in the sciences and in every kind 
uwledge. They brought from Ph re nice the 
f alphabetic writing ; and from Persia and 
Ion, geometry', astronomy, and magic, 
ir want of laws, the Greeks were long go- 
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spired the priestess with a sacred fur}'. In this 
paroxysm she pronounced, with the tone and ges- 
tures of a maniac, answers almost always intricate ; 
and ambiguous, and the true sense of which was 
discoverable only after the event. It is to be ob- 
served, that tlte heroes, kings, and even sages, ap- 
peared to have a firm faith in the oracles, and con- 
sulted them with great solemnity. Those who 
may think that they only affected this credulity, * 
must at least confess that they apparently consi- 
dered it as necessary to inculcate it on the people 
by their example. 
£ £ Sicyon was the most ancient kingdom of 
'2~64 Greece, °f wmcn we have any account in 
' ' his tor>'. Its first king was j£gialeus. 
u c Inachus founded me regal go\-ejnraent of 
1856 Argos in Peloponnesus. Acrisius, one of hif 
' successors, transferred the seat of govern* 
nicnt to Mycenae. Alter his time the Heraclidae, 
or descendants of Hercules, made themselves mas* 
ters of this kingdom, and of the whole peninsula. 
t> q Athens was formed into a regular govern- 
I55fj ment D ) r ^cc r op s > an Egyptian, who carried ^ 
' thither a colony of people from the mouth* ^ 
of the Nile. He married the daughter of AcUeufc 
kin£ of the country* established a new monarchy, 
and founded die city of Athens, afterward so muck 
celebrated. Ceerops is said to have taught** the 
Greeks the several arts of peace and of war; to have 
instituted the laws and rules of marriage ; and to 
have appointed religious and civil offices. He is 
also supposed to have been the founder of the Are- 
opagus j a eourt of justice, on the plan of the 
Egyptian tribunals. The reign of Amphictyon, 
the third king of Athens, is chiefly remarkable far 
the -establishment of the council of the amphic* 

tyons j 
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a deputation from th& twelve Grecian 
that assembled twice a-year at llierxnopyhe, 
m affairs relating to the common mte- 
Greece. Tbeaeus, one of the successors to 
-one of Athens, is said to have introduced 
st the citizen a a more perfect equality, by 
of which the state rather resembled a repub- 
i a monarchy. Notwithstanding the many 
and private virtues of this monarch, he 
acriticc to the inconstancy of the people, 
Herod banishment by ostracism*, a mode of 
*nt he had himself instituted, Codrns was 
\t Athenian king. Paring his reign the 
and Hcraelklae had regained all Peloponne- 
id encroached on the Athenian territory, 
elnhle oracle deekrod,, tliaL the tleradidae 
tinally prevail, if they abstained tVr*m irrju- 
e per sim of the king of Athene This being 
:nown (o Codrus, be disguised lumself in 
>it of a~ peasant, proceeded to the quarters 
enemy, and., insulting one of the soldiers, 
lin by him in combat- The next day the 

'acism, (so called from a Greek word signifying 
r tile,) was a kind of popular judgment or con- 
on among- the Athenians, whereby such persons 
nished as had power and popularity enough to 
any thing against the public liberty. 
>rccess in this condemnation was thus; the people 
scniblcd, every man took a tile and carried it to 
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Athenians sent to demand their king} and 

Heraclidre, despairing of success, suspendet 

further hostilities. The inimitable merit of Cc 

-w as held in so much veneration by his subj 

that they considered no man worthy of suceee 

him, and therefore abolished royalty. 

B c Cadmus, we are told, founded the 1 

' ' dom of Thebes, in which the monarc 

'form of government was more des 

than iir any other of the Grecian states., 

prince is supposed to have been of Phoenicia 

traction. He is universally allowed to hav< 

troducedinto Greece the knowledge of alpha 

writing. ; To him are ascribed the sixteen < 

nal letters of the Greek alphabet. But a 

order, names, and form of the Greek chart 

greatly correspond with those of the Phcen 

there can be no doubt that the Greek letters 

formed from the Phoenician, and that Cadrai 

not invent, but copy them. He' is also si 

have taught the people navigation and comiv 

the method of cultivating the vine, and the 

forging and working metals. Man y of his dc 

dants act no inconsiderable part in the writii 

the ancient poets ; and the tragical occun 

that befel them are universally known. 

B c Sisyphus has been generally reel 

' ' the founder of the kingdom of Co 

" He is said to have been die son of A 

and grandfather of the celebrated Ulysses. 

successor Glaucus is commonly supposed tc 

instituted the Isthmean games. ' The Cora 

monarchy, however, did not long continue 

lineal succession of Sisyphus. His family b 

extinct j or, as others affirm, was driven fro 

throne ; when the Bacchidse seized the rt 

govern 
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to the 

always 
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current. Subsequent, however, to this, Co- 
i fell under an aristocracy j and n supreme 
;istrate, whom they called pry tarns, was gu- 
lly elected Irom the body of the nobles. The 
orrattc government continued until Cypselus 
>d means to usurp the regal power, and afttr- 
i to transmit it to his eon* 
ne Spartan or Lacedaemonian goveni- 
U was at first monarchical. Its founder 

Lelex. The little that is known of the 
in of this monarchy must be ascribed 
;empt in which the Lacedemonians 
t every kind of literature, Helen, the daughter 
"yndareus the seven tli king of Sparta, is famous 
tory for the ten years war which her beauty 

toiidelvty occasioned, She was first stolen 
y by Theseus ; for which reason Tyndareus 
od all her suitors by an oath, to allow her to 
tc choice of her own husband ; and that if she 
Ad be carried off a second time, they would 

all their forces, and endeavour to restore her. 
•eupon Helen married Menelaus, the son of 
eus and brother of Agamemnon. They had 

long enjoyed the sweets of conjugal union, 
;n Paiis, son of Priam king of Troy, universally 
Diinted the handsomest man of his age, and 
rned with the frivolous accomplishments that 
ally captivate the female mind, arrived in 
irta. His person, attainments, and address, se- 
:ed the affections of Helen ; and she abandoned 
• country, her husband, and relations, and was 
isported with all her treasure to the Trojan land. 
?nelaus, by the advice of his brother Agamem- 
i, demanded the performance of the promise 
de by the princes her admirers, and their as- 
ance in the expedition against Troy. It cost 

th*' 

i 
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the Greeks, however, much bloodshed, before 
ample revenue on the perpetrator and abettors o! 
this dishonourable act could be executed by th« 
destruction of Troy. The kingdoms of Argos, 
Myceiw, and I^icedaouon, were afterward united 
under Orestes. 

« P Carinas, an Argiw by birth, and a dc- 
' m " sooodatit of Hercules, established the re- 

/% gal s^n ernruent in Maadonia, .Royalty, 
in spite of tlie dangers that had proved fatal to il 
in most of the Grecian communities, subsisted ir 
this kingdom tor the space of six hundred anc 
forty -seven yt urs. 

Such are the general outlines of the Greciar 
nation, after it was iir>t formed into regular admi- 
lustrations. Each juirtieular state, assuming to it- 
self the power of moik'Uing its own fonu of go- 
vernment, might be properly considered as an in* 
dependent sovereignty. The regal power, as w 
have se-en, wa* the first that was establislied ti 
Greece. Jn tire maimers of the heroic ages, su 
perior opulence and extensive, property were in 
marks or cause of indis idual distinction and pre 
eminence. The warlike tribes knew no othc 
deference amongst men, than what arose fron 
personal merit and abilities. But if we cxamin 
minutely the power and authority of each sovc 
reign, in matter* appertaining to his own domi 
nions ; or if we carefully observe the influenc 
of the chieftain over his people ; wc shall disva 
vor that tlv regal jurisdiction •was, in general 
moderated by the wisdom of a mixed govcrnmen! 
In each particular kingdom, the will of the princ 
was fettered by the prudence of his counsellors, G 
the Noiceof the pcoole. It is however reasonaU 
to :i tor, that, had the Greek* never known op 

pretties 
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predion, nor experienced the ia&ulcage and if* 
ranny of their kings, their re^al fo«cr vrcldfc&c 
still continued, Hut the iij iiirii an jjiiiiii^irf. 
in most of the stale* of Gre«a f uncorded to Mo- 
narchy : insuring more IbUy no ifce ruis* of tfcat 
establishment, the freedom (though ngtafoajt tf* 
tappine**) of man. 

Boiidbti die tame language, rehg«xi, m& \ 
rest which prevailed throughout the Gffcrioi 
rilory, And tended to unite the aevcral KEtaJt 
independent states, and to cocuo&dtte tbtm 
one body politic j national game* were 
m different pam of Greece, and 
to the victor*. At these sport* ; " 
cf the Grecian common! lie* a*fe» 
youth were exertUed in feaii of activity and 
ftitngth, and thereby enabled the belter to ttadatc 
the fatigues of war* The council of die ainpitktr- 
ww was, however, the most indissoluble bond of 
public uiihjn. The amphiciyonle iiutitution w^* 
itnret established in the northern parts of Greece, 
for the purpose of repelling foreign invasion $ and 
had been found equally useful in promoting con- 
cord aod unanimity at home* Jn process ofttrrie, 
towever, the amphictyons became a representa- 
tive assembly of the whole Grecian nation. 'lit 
stales that sent depotie* to thta council were 
twelve. Eath independent community deputed 
two members: one or whom was called the pftez*** 
Tts, and had charge of all * ml concerns ■ the 
was named hteromncm on , at id to him were com - 
fritted the imcreUri of religion. After the aboil* 
licmof royally, i]ic number of amphictyoni wssl 
inereajitd t<i about a hundred. The vernal si- 
lembly was held at Defy hi ; nnd the autumn t\ 
meeting at Thermopylae. Alter the deputies had 

in*-; 
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met at the jjlace appointed, they took an oath wil 
•the, most solemn imprecations, " That they wou 
uevei* subvert any amfyUtctyonic city, or stop tl 
courses of its water 3 but would punish to the u 
most of their power all who should dare to coma; 
these outrages, and would oppose every attera 
to depreciate die reverence of the .Gods." 1 
this council was committed every thing pertaii 
ing to peace and war, to religion* and the in teres 
of the state. TIkj deputies who composed tl 
august body had full powers delegated to the 
from their constituents, to resolve and execu 
•whatever appeared most conducive to the cor 
men welfare ; and in virtue of this authority tb 
<:o.uld even raise troops aud proclaim wai\ 
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tkt Jlt'.WHiant. 
I IcTadU;*, «* posterity of Herrule** hsv- 

to luronv. divided tin* countries I 

tintu sovereignties among their principal 
jVrnni^ had AfgOt] Chu .phone 
Mil mid An-.i.nli im»! Ucedsenum. But 
1'him, tlyuig about this time, hH two nqi 
lefteft ami Prodcn succeeded to th* govern 
f Spuria , Tho*o pr i ricea nei the r part cd tliu 
q UhwViui thttm, sordid thro iwgQ *1ut- 

Whether this W4*9 owing to the command* 
r father, or to some other cause of which ' 

ignorant, certain it is they governed con- 

and with equal authority j each of them 
tyle.d king of Sparta, "and acknowledged in 
pacity. What renders this more astonishing 
these two' brothers entertained the strongest 
n for each other; and their whole life was 
n continual broils and disagreements. The 
misunderstanding likewise prevailed be- 

their successors. And nevertheless, tin* 
ir and seemingly inconsistent form ot go- 
L*nt exited for several centuries, until the 
inilies became extinct. 

revolution which had driven the descend* 
: Pelops from the thront:, had caused all the 
s and miseries of war to be felt in Pelopon- 

aud the inhabitants had been obliged to 

seek 
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seek nn asylum in some of the neighbouring 
In order, therefore, to repeople the kingdom 
ry sthenes and Procles bestowed on all sixi 
that would fix their abode in Lacedsemoi 
rights and privileges of citizens. This decn 
afterward reversed by Agis, the son and sue 
of Kurysthencs, and a tax imposed upon al 
sants. The Hclotes were the only peopl< 
would not submit to this impost; but wage 
against the; Spartans. The citizens, however, : 
prevailed; and the wretched Helotes and 
posterity were doomed to perpetual slavery. 
Lycurgus, the tenth in descent from Her 
received the Spartan sceptre 7 upon the death 
brother Polydcctes. But his sister-in-law pi 
pregnant, he resigned his authority. The ^ 
of Polydectes, however, intimated to Lya 
that if he would consent to marry her, the 
should be destroyed $ and thus no posthumoi 
of his brother would prevent his succession 
throne. Lycurgus was shocked at the pro 
hut, feigning to comply with her wishes, exJ 
her not to procure an abortion, for fear of in; 
her own health. He commanded some wh< 
could trust, to bring the child to him as sooj 
was born, if it should be a boy* This was a< 
ingly done ; and Lvcurgus' receiving the i 
whilst at supper with some of the principal 
sons of the city, presented him to them, s; 
" Spartans, a king is born to us." Then p 
the child upon the chair of state, be name 
Charilaus. Thus did this great and good 
sacrifice every proud and ambitious view t 
performance of his duty; and, laying asi< 
regal authority, exercise*! that of protector 
This conduct conciliated the esteem and ad 

2 



the people, hut extremely ifrttftted thu 

ud her partisans, Wliefeujpoa Lycurgitu, 
might suppress all the rain mate* and in- 

IM pubiitbeq .t^ain^t him b> the taction of 
►en, determined upon a voluntary c*ik\ 
ir,.t vbftrd Crete; an i*l»nd tkmcmg for if* 
ml i<*T ilw admirable polity by which it iiad 
prarncd in tfta incut early agw From it 
vrk* learned navigation., mid derived ruativ 
r le^ai uiatUuiiom. He afterward jc^iltcril to 
3 carefully examined the civil and re- 

fettahiiibi&fiiti of that anru-nt kingdom, 
- be pawd over mto Asii:i, and tin rr found 
Bible wuiks of Homer. In thi* intent 1 
erjioU having become a prey to aiiurchy and 
requested b> the people and 
i of Spartn to return to hi* native country, 
i pftutiioj might uuiet faction and promote 

■n his arrival in Greece, finding all thing!! m 
•on, and the people weary of their present 
he determined to execute the plan he had 
signed, and to substitute a more popular 
{ government « H a v i i \g i) n t , a H a neces sary 
: iug iht* success of hi* undertaking, 
*d the approbation and assistance of the 
ic oracle ; he made his intention known to 
tber of his friends, and explained to them 
n he was about to adopt, and the method 
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their real views, be himself entered ■ mco u».^ 
sign, and gave his assistance towards its executio 
« p Tims was a form of government establish* 
* * that has excited the admiration and applau 
' of all subsequent ages. 
In the political iite'titution established bv L 
curgus, the kings were permitted to rule, and k 
**till the forms of royalty; but tlieif power w 
greatly weakened and circumscribed. Tliey h 
no considerable influence in the government, 
credit in public deliberations. They were men 
the first citizens in the state ; and aoknowVedg 
the superior authority of the ephori and tlie peop 
to whom they were accountable for their condu 
But diey possessed privileges sufficient todist 
guish them from the muss of citizens j and th 
persons were held in the greatest respect and 1 
ueration. 

Ihe senate, which was intended to serve 2 
counterpoise between the kings and the peoj 
consisted of twenty-eight members: whose p 
of policy /it was to side with the people, when 
regal power appeared to preponderate too mt 
and, on the contrary, to espouse theinteres 
the kinsjs, when turbulence and licentiou 
prevailed. By these means the power was ec 
balanced, and neither the sovereign nor tr. 
pulace could obtain an undue superiority. 

The ephori were a court consisting c 
members, annually elected out of the bod) 
. people ; with authority to arrest and irnpfb 
Kings if they acted improperly. 

The people also had their political assemr 
possessed a nominal share in the go vet? 
Sparta. But, as the lenate convened and 



o« pleasure, and they new held any office* 
e state, it is ev ident Uieir real po«tf turn* 
been *cxy h^gntneaut. 

oidcr, however, to depress the n»olej»te> 
p and luxury of the great and wealth?, and 
nt*b misery and want fre-m the dwellings of 
r*ar, Lyewgus disuibuted the land* of Sparta 
*ao>nia tn nearly equal portions among*! ibts 
iiaur* nf each district, 1W whole temtcry 

fvkied into thirty-nine thousand share*, of 
BH30 thousand were as^gned to the city of 
Toe principal land-holders p from the 
sion that leibfcmce would not only be 
and vain, but might perhaps occasion 
ruin. Win easily pn*u*ded to gfre up 
property for this purpose. In this manner 
Lycrtn^Lt c fleet that e^tr^ordinajrdjtvioft of 
it hanULed fVi.m La* aiannon all di- 
tiott and pre-eminence except what virtue and 
r naturally obtain, 

iis regulation, however, did not aprcr.r to :::- 
ice an equality sufficient between man r.nd 
. Lycnrgns, therefore, withdrew all the silver 
goid then in circulation, and permitted nothing 
ron motley to be given iu exchange for every 
medity. This coin was made of iron heated 
it fire, and quenched in vinegar, in order to 
ier it brittle, and unfit for anv other r.^e. IYcm 
time a.l commerce with fo-eign na; ; oi:s v. ;is 
ihiJated, and uV *::'•*< of ; aether e^j-.trv nc.cr 
rrcd thi- por:> of !.::cor. : a. 

'he ru-\: .;t\ii:::mcc which the £p<::Ma Tecivitror 
Lli>! -vd \v.i>. thnt all, even the 



.i.n 



'.>. thnt all. 

v»u!d cat at m-V 

>r i»!ui frv£.i! ; tv 

;Lv,Kci«.';:v i>^ mi 

c - 



\\e*v tr 



.r.'^ them- 

* ererc"-- *'. ; 

-e re:;n : .".ud 

to 



to take his meals at In ;. Thii law was in 
to destroy every the le desire of' wealth, 
stop the progress of luxury 4 This innc 
however, was opposed by the people wi 
utmost violence, and a tumult ensued. Lj 
found himself obliged to quit the assembly, 
flee to a sanctuary for protection. On th 
cander, a young nobleman of a generous bv 
disposition, pursued him, and struck out 
his eyes, Lycurgus exhibited to the multit 
face covered with -blood ; at the sight of 
they immediately relented, entreated his 1 
ness, and delivered up Alcander to punis 
But, instead of condemning him, Lycurg 
affability and kindness, made Alcander becc 
most steady friend and strenuous partisan j ; 
change thus wrought in his opponent, 
engaged the people in favour qf their legisk 
Thus undaunted amidst the opposition w! 
encountered, Lycurgus proceeded in the fc 
of reformation. We must, however, attri 
to the ignorance and barbarity of the ag 
some of his laws so evidently militate agai 
feelings' of humanity and the ties of natun 
children, as soon as born, were commando 
brought by their parents, and examined by 
appointed for that purpose. Those alone th 
well made and vigorous were preserved j 
such as were weak or deformed were exp 
perish at the foot of the mountain Taygetus 
that prejudice and partiality might not imp 
progress of reform, the children that were t 
and deemed worthy of preservation, wer 
mitted to the care of nurses provided by tfc 
As no Lacedaemonian was permitted to h 
children educated after any peculiar, mano 



age of seven y*nri wrre *ent to the 
>ls H LcttttB we*6 taught them for usr 

unci not for ormmnvt. They appreciated 
9 solely by tibetr utility] rejecting till thai 
IM iprdcrat* And therefore, it' t hey 
o lvhat could bo read, or RpdtG ihst u?hW) 
it be understood, they judged it quite «ttffi« 
E, mul alter imjtfe tkm tjm B»y did Dal «eel t 
mailer* oodeftfoured to gHte ihrir pttpih just 
HMn and of ihtn^sj to avoid fill mutter* of 
itwl orftbftnm nature; and to confine ihwn- 
r» to poifiti of the* highest importance in civlj 

H;iniiiL-:>r imSlcry w»« enwumged amongst 
. und a qimliKUB of wit and repartee wa* 
dlv Rwnracnded. Their bodtly exen iaes were 
lie roott violent iwtnre; nnd the youths wm 
icutarly enjoined ;i fatiguing and lufeorioui kind 
frj Every art wmis to have becm made iw 
i-tvcVr them pfttteltt under the hardships thai 
fit happen to them, Theft wa* nirotir^^], in 
T to prepare their minds For the stratagems of 
i hut if they were caught in the fatft, they were 
ished severely. Plutarch tells us of a boy, w ho 
stolen a fox and hidden it under bis^out, and 
> rather chose to suffer the animal to tear out 
bowtd* than to discover the theft. At thirty 
rs of age they were allowed to marry, to enter 
i the army, and to hear offices in the state, 
['he discipline enjoined the virgins was equally 
ct with that of the hoys. They were accustomed 
running, wrestling, and throwing tlie quoit, and 
elin naked before all the citizens. Nor was this 
Jmed indecent or disgraceful ; as it would serve 
cheek every lustful and inordinate dr.^ire. An 
Jcaiion so manly could ser ivoly fail of producing 
rii manly 



manly sentiments. One of the Spartan wo 
whose bon was going to battle, gave him the i 
with this advice, Return with it % or upon it 
pi) ing that she would rather sec him borne 
it dead, than Uiat he should throw it from h 
flight, or resign it to the enemy. 

The cryptia, or secret act, was an instil 
most inhuman and detestable ; by which the 
darmonians were permitted to kill the Heiou 
slaves, whenever tliey became too numerous 
justly condemns this law. Plutarch denies t 
was made by Lycurgus j but Aristotle exp 
charges him with iu 

Such was the general purport of the instiU 
of Lycurgus. If there be some laws among 
which we cannot approve, there are other* 
appear highly meritorious; and they wen 
doubt, on the whole calculated to change ant 
liorutc the condition of the Lacedaemonian.**, « 
make them a great and powerful people. 

When Lycurgus had thus perfected, as he 
gined, the form of the commonwealth whu 
had planned, his thoughts were employe 
rendering it fixed and permanent. For thii 
pose he obliged the Lacedaemonians by an 
that they should strictly adhere to the laws h 
promulgated until his return from Delphi, w] 
lie was going to consult the oracle relati 
something of which he would afterward ii 
them. When arrived at Delphi, he inquii 
the oracle whether the laws he had given th 
cedaemoniani were sufficient to make then 
py ; and was assured by the priestess that nc 
was wanting to render them perfect, litis a 
he sent to Sparta, and then voluntarily si 

hi 



'9 
Ef to death* Diffetejtf accounts are, how- 

irert of the phfX and manner of J lis deceit 
Ijr, 6n? died in Crete j and that he cf -n- 
hi* allies to be thru wd into the sea, len 
hcmld be afterward carried to Sparta, and the 
rcmotikm* tiicwby consider themselves re* 

from their oatb- 

e new- model led state was soon at war witb 
!esseniar*> a tidghbouring people, Hie oc- 
i of this war is not certainly known - t tbe 
mian* accusing tJie Lacedaemonians of pro* 
g; it, and the Laceda-inonians retorting tJie 
r. Hut as the assigned causes tend to mark 
lanncrs of the age, we shall briefly iK*tice 
Snine Spartan virgins had repaired to 
tnjple of Diana, situated between Laoiuiit 
bfcriienia, and to which the inhahilanu of 
states were accustomed to resort, 'Iliese 
s were violated by the M^s^nians j and 
Ins,, one of the kings of Sparta, was* slain iu 
pt t ug the ii" Tt o C J f . II l£ S I r»sei i i an s on 1 1 w.- 
jry, asserted that the pretended virgins v.- ere 
i youths in disguise -, who, with Teleclus, 
ome thitJier to assassinate their chiefs. To 
quarrel another provocation was soon after 
t. Euphamus, a Lacedemonian, had received 

cattle into his pasture*, belonging to a Mes- 
w of high birth named Poly chares. Euphrenus 

the cattle, and pretended they were lost. 
rhares sent his son to receive the money for 

; whereupon fcuphaimus caused him to Ije i 

>inat«-d. The lather went several times to 
a, to demand justic* and redress ; but ex- i 

need only insults and deri.v.'>ns. He therefore 
lated hi5 wrongs upon the Lacedaemonians, I 

bj^*-~ — *•« 
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by killing all of that kingdom with whom fa 
happened to meet. These private outrages na 
turally produced national animosity, and oc 
casioned an open rupture between the two state 
£ c After several mutual expostulations ha 
' ' passed, a public war commenced, whic 
' ' private justice might have prevented, 
was carried on for many years with various succes 
At length die Messenians, prompted by the desii 
of freeing themselves from an oppressive state < 
hostility, sent to consult the oracle at Delph 
The answer returned was, that a, virgin of the 
royal family should be sacrificed to the God; 
otherwise .the utter ruin of the, whole Me.-:senia 
nation would inevitably follow. Upon this, lo 
were cast, and the daughter of Lye i sens was tl 
virgin on whom the chance fell'. The legitimacy < 
her birth however being doubtful, Aristodemus v< 
luntarily offered his own daughter to be the d< 
voted victim. But her lover, who was presen 
asserted that the marriage between them w, 
already consummated, and that she was with chi 
by him. This enraged Aristodemus so much, th 
he instantly slew her ; and, that he might vindica 
the honour of his family, proved the falsehood < 
the assertion by causing the body to be dissecte 
Public rejoicings followed the sacrifice of th 
virgin; and the Messenians concluded they shoii 
now be victors. After a war, however, of tweo* 
years continuance, in which the l^acedVmoriai 
and Messenians were by turns conquerors, Aiisn 
,, p demus, finding the public affairs in a d< 
l' r ' sperate situation, slew himself on thi* grai 
/- * of his daii b htcr; and the kingdom of Me: 
senia b.-camc tributary to Sparta. 

Amor 
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crcnts of tiiis war, we must not 
mention ono f which, extraordinary as it 
sar, b affirmed by many ancient writers 
been authentic. The absence of the Iji- 
iians from Sparta, (m consequence of the 
■ii at the commencement of the war, not 
i until their designs were accomplished,) 
i long time supported by their wives with 
'ti tilde. But after the lapse of several 
d there being no prospect that MessenU 
e shortly subdued, the wives sent to re- 
o them Iiow much they neglected the city, 
nicnct* of this message, the Spartans or* 
at the I.acedfrmopiaii youth* who were 
*c, and had not bound die misdves by the 
ooKi jeiimi to Sparta, and, associating 
te& prenutcuotrdy with the young women, 

the face from facing htto decay. When 
wjts at length terminated, the oiTaprrng of 
xunisciious embraces found themselves 
ied by the other citizens. They thereupon 
n a revolt with the Helotes; some of 
dreading the consequences, divulged the 
cy. They were therefore permitted, under 
duct of their leader Phalantus, to S3tl to 
there they settled, and founded the cfty 
m. 

the Me ; son i arts had been tributaries to th« 
» tor thirty-nine years, they cndei- *> p 
;o sliake otf the ynkej and the Ar- ^ ft .' 
'i Aveadiniis having promised them 

e, the war was begun a second time. 
ken**s wa> commander of the Messenian 

Ilr dt-fen ted the I acrd, emonians in the 
£.*£> nu" 1 .^ rvhi'.h L'-'iitinucd tor a lnuj; 

tnn<\ 
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time, and was obstinately contested. Tbeorac 
being consulted, the Spartans were advised to se 
a leader from Athens. The Athenians, envious 
the glory of Lacedaemon, sent them Tyrtan 
a schoolmaster and poet, lame of one foot, a* 
suspected of insanity. As soon as the Spart 
kings appeared in the field, they offered the enet 
battle; and were a second time routed by Arisl 
menes. A third defeat followed soon after. A 
the Spartans growing weary of the war, dissatisfi 
with their kings, and dirlident of their own powi 
sunk into the greatest dejection and despond* 
cy. Now it was that Tyrtaeus became useful 
them: he encouraged them by his poems; i 
rected them by his counsels ; and recruited tb 
armies by men chosen from among the' Helot 
The Messenians suffered a discomfiture soon aft 
in which their general Aristomenes was tak 
prisoner. With many others of his countrymen, 
was thrown into a deep cavern ; and was the 01 
person not killed by the foil. Perceiving a i 
gnawing a body near him, Aristomenes seized 1 
animal by the tail and mouth, and followed h 
until he came to a small crevice, through whi 
he forced himself, and opened a passage to I 
light. He was received with joy and amazenn 
by the Messenians; and falling upon the C 
rinthians, at that time the allies of the Sparta 
he put them completely to the rout. lie w 
however, seized again by some Cretans; I 
having made them drunk, he stabbed them w 
their own daggers, and returned to his troops. ] 
is said to have celebrated three times the hecato 
phonia, or sacrifice appointed for him who 1 
fulled a hundred of die enemies with his o 

ha 
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Bat he could oof aiert the 

The city of Eira was taken, and R c 
i annexed to the Spartan territory ~L?£ 
taeos, their gusoeral, the Spartans ^^* 
I the freedom of their city, the highest 
they could confer; and l^edaanon. br 
ssion of the Messenian country. bee3n*? 
le roost powerful states of all Greece, and 
M»Jy to Athens, 
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The Government of Athens, from the Estallishna 
of the Archons to the Expulsion offfifipias. 

THOUGH the Athenians refused to have a 
other king than Jupiter (their great del 
after the death of Codrus, they nevertheless mx 
his son Medon their supreme magistrate with 1 
humbler title ofarchon. This office was, by its c 
ginal constitution, to continue during the lite-tii 
of its holder 5 but was afterward rendered decenni 
and the extinction of the family of Medon g; 
the Athenians an opportunity of making the 
chonship annual. ' Nor did they commit the wh 
r p power to one person, but created nine 
~' chons yearly; and by these means m: 
the supreme magistrate dependent on 
people. Before t!?e time of Draco, who succee< 
to the archonship in the year 623 before 
Christian era, the Athenians had no written la 
He therefore undertook to alter the judicature 
his country, and to compose a code of laws. J&\ 
crime, the most enormous or the most trifling, ' 
considered as equally heinous, and therefore 
nished with death. The severity of such a sys 
. defeated its own purposes. It used to be obser 
" that Draco's laws were not written with i 
but with blood.*' 

In this state of tilings, the character of S< 
attracted the attention of all parties. Belovei 
all for the private virtues, his wisdom and lear. 
procured him the respect and admiration of 

fel] 




( UAI\ [V. 
* ttHBts&etions of Or&ct, front iki lixptttshtt of 

llffipiafj tu lh$ DvtHk ftf-Dantti. 

*HE In . it jiummiw wereat tlm time at lli<* 
hnd of" the Grecian Ntatea, Obliged by the 
jctiiuiioti of ilK-ir government to m tin nit to a *in-» 
uid of perpetual ]>r>verty, their ambkiou 
. bound.*. 'I'lw (oiKjtii^i ofMeafieniflj their 
t alliance with Corinth, and i heir superiority 
t ov« die rail of the neighbouring com- 
i, enabled them, <» a grout measure, to 
„.,d the whole of i#»e Peloponnesus. SiilF, 
itcvrr, they fjenniued no opportunity to pass, 
might serve to extend their influence and 
rtase i h ci r don ii n i on . When e vq i die Grec i 2 n 
ti*4 were at war with one another, or internal se- 
iai agitated any oflhenv, the Lacedemonians 
rt always ready to offer themselves as mediators 
ireeu the contending parties, Their jnterte- 
Kt* was generally conducted with wUckun, and 
appearai vce of mode ra l i 011 . But i J i e y ne v e r los t 
la of the great end for which their services were 
rred ; and always endeavoured to extend their 
hority, or the influence of their state. To every 
nmunity in which their assistance was for any 
rpose requested, they attempted to give an oli- 
chical form of government : for in almost every 
; of the Grecian states an aristocratical and a de- 
cratical fiction existed j and the Laceda'inoni- 
\ were sensible', that by setting up a small party 
lich should be wholly dependent on their assisc- 
:c for the continuance of its power,, they would 
vol. iii. * take 
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take the. most effectual and certain means c 
ling the state over which it presided to a reaf 
tion, under the more honourable name of all 
The same policy it was proposed to pors\ 
respect to Athens ; and the factions tha 
there appeared to give a sufficient opportrm 
this end. By the late revolution in affaire, 
thenes, son of Megacles, and the most emii 
the Alcmjseonids, became, of course, the fi: 
sonage in the commomvesalth. Isagoras, he 
a man of birth and fortune, and respected 
Athenian nobility, opposed Clysthenes. 
latter, being a favourite of the people, conti 
divide the establishment into ten tribes, in« 
four, of which it formerly consisted ? and j 
creased the number of the senate to five h 
persons. Isagoras,. perceiving the intent 
change in the constitution, applied to Lace 
for assistance. Cleomenes, king of Sparta, 
diately commanded the Athenians to ban 
the Alcmaeonids, otherwise war should be d 
between the two states. This requisite 
complied* with, and Clysthenes olrcyed the 
Encouraged 'therefcxre by this proof of 1 
Cleomenes marched an army to Athens, a 
lushed at once seven hundred families^ 1 
proceeded to dissolve the council appoifl 
Clysthenes, and to commit the commoi 
to the care of three hundred persons, 
them partisans of Isagoras. lint the At! 
being sensible they must now either re 
Lacedaemonians or submit to a state o: 
plete dependence, flew to arms ; and oblige 
menes and Isagoras to retire to the citadel, 
after being besieged two days, they sun* 
Cleomenes and Isagoras having departed fj 



CJyitkenes and the banished families were to*- 
itcly recalled* 

e Loccckrinotiiaris now resolved to avenge 
*-he* of the Athenians, by restoring Miopias 
to the sovereignty. He was accordingly 
fur from Sigcium ; and after a long voyage 
d lit iJHTckriininj where the Spartan kings 
he deputies of the states in alliance with 
p heldaconsuHatkm. Sosktes ibe Cofia- 
, however, harangued most eloquently Against 
sstoration of Ilippias g and Influenced tins dc- 
i of the other ttiitea so much, that the Lace- 
)uiius were finally compiled to abandon the 

m Ionian 5, being at wv with the Peraiaivs 
jo Athens to request assistance ; whemipou 
Mhiti*,a" Athenian uubjeraaiij wasdispatched 
a fleet of ships tolonia. By the help of these* 

exploits were, performedj and the Ionian* 
d Sardls. When the Persian king heard of 

he declared himself the eneny of Athens, 
arnestly wished for an opportunity, of resent- 
le injury. The Ionians were soon after re- 
l to the subjection of Darius, 
ppias therefore, being disappointed of the hope 
out to him by the l^icedaemonians, went 
into Asia ; and applying to Artaphernes, go- 
>r of the adjacent provinces belonging to the 
in king, engaged that if this satrap would rc- 
him to his former authority at Athens, he 
d thenceforth be obedient and tributary to Da- 

TUe Athenians, meanwhile, not ignorant of 
ourncy and proposals of Hippias, sent am- 
dors to Artaphernes, entreating him to give 
tention to Hippias, but to sutler them to re- 
free and undisturbed in their present situa- 
r. 2 tion. 
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tion. This nobleman, however, Conceiving 
woujd be more advantageous to Darius if j 
should be- under a regaf than a democratic 
vernrnent, told the ambassadors, that if the 
nians would be safe, they must receive Hir; 
their king. The return of : these ambassad 
casioned a violent ferment in Athens. Un 
indignation, not unaccompanied with a fear 
safety and liberty of their country, was imme 
^excited. 

When the news arrived, that the Persian 
view the conquest of "Greece, the Athenia: 
inhabitants of iEgina, with others of the C 
states, wisely compromised some difFerenc 
had arisen amongst them, and which had pr 
some inconsiderable hostilities, that they 
now exert all their force against their cc 
enemy. 

In the mean time, Darius proceeded in 
sign of undertaking an expedition against ( 
that he might gratify his revenge for the insi 
injuries 'lie*-* had received from the Ath 
Mardonius was accordingly appointed comi 
of a fleet and army destined to attack G 
fcut through his unskilfulness he lost man} 
ships in a violent tempest, as they were 
round a point of land formed by Mount * 
and his troops, in passing through Thrace 
attacked by the inhabitants of that country 
night, and great numbers of them slain. 1 
pedition Jiavlng failecl by means of these b 
asters, Mardonius was compelled to relinqu 
enterprise, and return home. 

Darius now, wishing to know which of tb 
cian states lie might consider as friends o 
dispatched heralds to the several commun 

C 
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• famand of them "earth and sMitcr*/* 
thmr «ttbdiis*bn to hU gmcruinrm. 
I * bim a* the Pcr*un monarch 
B* Ota the continent, and most of Om 
cieded> lku at Sparta and Athms not 
emitted rcfuwl was gi\en ( * Hlt l * u ' P u *>* 
ntkja was vented again* t the 1 Vivian 
tgm of whom wai thrown into a pit* tbc 
a well, and they wexc told ta ykc their 
id waiter' ' there- 

finding that in proceeding cm Jus per- 
■d plan Iir tbould have great utattcta la 
, iih be tux? Giene could be conquer**!, 
hi* armament m five hundred *hip* and 
ed thouwmd men, atidgave the command 
mi Artapherne** This expedition .. p 
and HIpjjUl, who via* now an ' / 
acted as iIn guide and conductor* ' 
no*! of (Irecee heinR the only and the 
*jf*ct, it was resolved to awud the ch- 
ute which Mardonius pursued. They 
drew their forces into the plains of Cili- 
henee passed through the Cyclades to 
Ah soon, however, as the Persian fleet 
ried by the inhabitants of Eretria, the 
to demand the assistance of Athens Mh.it 
cdiatcly ordered four thousand men to 
But the Erctrian* were divided amongst 
•s ; and after resisting the enemy sis 
place was betrayed to the Persians, \\ln» 
nd burnt the city, and sold the mhahi- 
Javcs, according to the command <>t l)a- 



ipnt mode c»f rhiiminjr nupciint it y on our aide, 
ivlcdgiiijl t*ul>j'di<m on the otliei. 

t. .) J iui. 
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rius. Previously to this, j&schines, tlie son of No- :s 
thon, seeing that there was no prospect of defend- * 
ing Eretria with success, advised the commander* -■■ 
of the Athenian troops to return home, and reserve : : 
themselves for the defence of their native coimtty. .; 
In consequence of this advice, they crossed to Ol<h 
pus, and arrived safe in Attica. 

The Persian generals allowed very little respite to ; L 
their troops before they advanced against Athens. ■ 
In this alarming situation, no measures had been ;^ 
concerted for general security $ and the enemy .^ 
passed into Greece before any common defence :.- 
had been proposed. The Athenians mustered all ■;. 
their forces ; which, when joined by one thousand 
patrrans did not amount to more than ten thou* ■.- 
sand nien. These troops were commanded by fen - > 
general officers possessing equal power ; among . : 
whom were Miltiades, Aristid^s, and Themisto- f -_ 
cles, men of distinguished valour and abilities. But ^ 
conceiving that it would be utterly impossible for x 
this small number of forces to withstand the Per- ■> 
sian army, they sent to Sparta, to request the im- > 
mediate assistance of that state. The Lacodaemo- - 
nians onlhis emergency readily consented, and or- \ 
dered their troops to put themselves in a state of : ; . 
preparation ; but at the same time declared, that, ,': ; 
on account of a law prohibiting the commencement •£ 
of ah expedition except at the full of the moon, they - 
could not depart within five days. In the mean • 
time, Hippias having informed the Persians that . 
Marathon was an extensive plain where their : 
horse might be able to act with the greatest advan- 
tage, they marched thither. And the Athenians, 
being apprised o'fthe enemy's motions, command- - : 
cd their uoups to the same place. 
■ ^tA» soon as the Greeks came within sight of the 
T ' » lVr>ion 



>d of his country, but would not engage till 
lis own proper turn to take the command. 
Lhat day arrived, without waiting for more, 
ce, he disposed his troops in order of battle, 

his forces principally in the wings. Find- 
: Athenians extremely animated, lie com- 
I them to lay aside their missile weapons, 
nee down the hill with great rapidity, - and 
ge the enemy m close right. This order 
tantly and pheerfully obeyed. The Persians, 
d not been accustomed to receive the onset 
nemy, imputed this, attack to the folly of 
tenians, and their ignorance of military dis- 
; and what served to corrobprate this opi- 
is, that neither horse nor pikemen appeared 
them. The effect of the shock, however, 
the wisdom of the plan.of Miltiades. For, 

the Asiatic horse was reckoned formidable 
lpaign countries, yet in this confined plain, 
.timbered with a numerous infantry, it was 



immediately opposed to them. Then joining t 
divided forces, they met the conquering cent! 
the Persian army, defeated it, and, following U 
shore the fleeing enemy, made a very drea 
.slaughter. The Persians hurried on board t 
fleet ; but the Athenians took seven galleys, 
destroyed several others. The Persians lost, 
cording to Herodotus, six thousand three hun 
men, and the Athenians no more than one 1 
dred and ninety-two ; but among the latter i 
some of the most eminent men in the cornn 
wealth. Everyone, indeed, seemed emulou 
save his country, and to share the glory of the 
tie 5 and the highest praise is due to the valoi 
the Athenian troops. " The Athenians 
fought at Marathon," says their historian, " * 
the first among the Greeks known to have 
running for the purpose of coming at one 
close fight : and they were the first who withs 
(in the field) even the sight of the Median d 
and of the men who wore it 5 for hitherto the 
name of theMedes-and Persians had been a t< 
to the Greeks." Justin says that Cynegyrus 
brother of the poet ^Eschylus, having perfoi 
prodigies of valour in the battle, pursued the 
sians to the shore, and laid hold of a ship w 
was ready to sail, with his right hand. Som 
the enemy seeing this cut oft his hand, on \\ 
he seized the vessel with his left $ and being 
prived of that also; he fastened his teeth into it, 
in this posture expired. The same author tel 
that Hippias, who expected to have, been rest 
to the kingdom of Athens by the* power of the 
sians, perished in this engagement $ but o 
relate that he escaped, and died miserabl 
Lemnos. 



collective accounts that are giren^ of this 
seem mimciently consistent to engage us to 

in the general veracity of the historians, 
■eatest inconsistency would seem m the 
umber of the Athenians that are reported to 
'ens lain, contracted witli the slaughter of 
iiaiis. But liif.s is not improbable j and in 
ric accounts of battles in different ages, as 
disparity of numbers has appeared. 
t the battle of Marathon, however, the Per- 
mament was still formidable ; nor was 
, by the eftects of this glorious victory, dt?- 
immediately from the danger with winch it 
nared. The Persian commander, in hopes 
ing die city by a sudden assault, 'doubled 
unium, and lx>re away for Athens, Bui 
cs, seeing the danger of his countrymen, 
ring An st ides witli a thousand troops to 
he prisoners and spoils, marched, in all 
he rest of the forces, and arrived at a small 
i from the city before the enemy was in a 
>n to attack it. As soon as the Persian admU 
1 notice that Miltiades and the Athenian 
ere so near, he weighed anchor from Pha-» 
and steered for Asia, without attempting 
ng further. The Eretrians who had been 
prisoners, Darius settled on an estate about 
four miles from his capital. 
Doner was Athens delivered, by the victory 
athon, from impending destruction, than 
icnians meditated revenge on those islands 
had exerted themselves in the cause of 

Tor this purpose, they fitted out a fleet of 
ships, to exact lines from them for their 
ency, or to punish them in a different man- 
:ording to circumstances. Of this fleet ? 

Miltiadei / 
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Miltiades was appointed commander. He first 
sailed to the island of Paros, and demanded a hnn- * 
dred talents to be paid him ; threatening, in case ^ 
of refusal, to besiege and plunder the city. The 
Parians, however, were not to be terrified. TTiey " 
even refused to deliberate on his proposals, and pre* '; 
pared for an obstinate and vigorous defence, jSlilp l 
tiades accordingly invested the city ; but after en- ; 
camping before it for twenty-six days, he acci- .'; 
dentally received a wound, and was obliged to raise ; 
the siege. % : - 

On his return without success the whole citjr .""■ 
began to murmur. Xanthippus, one of the prin- j 
cipalmenin Athens, and father of the famous ; 
Pericles, accused him of having deceived the ; 
Athenians ; and demanded that the general as- > 
sembly of the people should pass sentence of deatk 
upon him. Miltiades could not appear in the as- c 
sembly, on account of his wound ; ^and therefore 
1ms brother pleaded for him. He was acquitted '- 
of any capital offence, but condemned in a fine of ' : 
fifty thousand talents, the expense c£ the Parian 
expedition. Not being able immediately to pap ; 
so large a sum, he was caet into prison j and his /• 
wound mortifying, he died there. The glory of f 
Miltiades, however, survived the life of that hero ; : 
and though the Athenians were unjust to his per- c 
son, they were not unmindful of his fame. At the ' 
distance of half a century the battle of Marathon c 
was painted by order of the state, with the figure ■ 
of Miltiades placed in the fore-ground animating [ 
the trooops to victory. j" 

After the Athenians were freed from all appfe- • 
hensions of foreign invasion, they became, as is * 
too frequently seen in the annals of nations in si- 
milar circumstances, disunited amongst them- w 

selves i 
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»iut/-rc*tedncs* of ArUiidtt, on •>.** u*mx*~ 
*'iA»un\, h:i< been alfirnjiy u*/.jsA -. z&i A 
\ a promise of hi* future iiii/z. I'mu^A iu 
titrated at hooU of ttv*** '*n<i political kfj/w- 
tvhiirli at Out Uu\£ emitted iu A'hcr.s, toe l&i 
night to prefer glory to pleasure $ ti*e iui*- 
liif* count r/ t/> hi* own pergonal a* fay *sA 
ion j and tlie dictates ofjustk* and huina* 
every other c<#n-id>rration. lit* arnbifio:; 
I to he rather that of deserving dia» oi ac* 
r tins esteem and applause of hi* fciiow-ti- 
j and while he cnjo)ed ttoe inward sati»fv,- 
u pure and tit/right intention, be wa* Ihtk 
»u* to obtain tlie external rewards of virtuous 
»ii*. The rharacUrr of Themktotles wa* 
kibioti*. 'J lie glory and fame which Milt i- 
ad acquired in tijc little of Maratlion di*- 
h'm quiet, and excited hi* jealous v. He waa 
cd with ambitious design*, and was dc*i- 
f tjcrHfirniinp «»r«?rtt and martial exploits*. H«: 
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abilities 5 and he was generally successful. W 
ever matter came before the public assembl) 
was the first to discuss and deliberate "upoi 
and his advice, founded on a just knowlede 
men and of tilings, and assisted by all the ar 
eloquence, commonly prevailed. Neverthe 
with all these great and shining qualities, his 1 
was less' smitten with the native charms of v 
than captivated with her splendid and extern: 
tractions. Glory was the idol of his heart ; 
divinity to which he paid unceasing homage. 

Such were the two men who were then a; 
head of affairs in the Athenian commonwe 
Aristides saw the danger of allowing to The 
toclcs, w r hose virtue was equivocal, the sole 
nagement of the republic. He therefore o 
sed every measure that could contribute t< 
elevation of a man, who, by means of his abi 
and thirst of glory, might possibly subvert the 
vernment of his country. But the interes 
Themistocles prevailed over that of his rival ; 
he had the address to procure the command 
fleet destined to act against those islands ir 
iEgean sea, that had put themselves under the 
tect ion of Persia, and to chastise which Milti 
had before attempted without success. "\V 
Themistocles gained honour and fortune abi 
Aristides increased in popularity at home, 
splendid eloquence and engaging manners ol 
rival were not now opposed against the stern 
inflexible integrity of Aristides, who therefore 
came the chief leader of the people. His con 
was so exemplary and upright, that he acqi 
the surname of Just, and was considered b) 
Athenians as the most worthy and > irtuous oil 
Lathe state. 



iWHritizen*. Hewn* therefore advanced ^ q 

ilie office of arc lion, with fall power to _* ' 

r arm the laws and con stitu tiou of the sta te , " 

is friends adviied him to endeavour to procure the 

■gal power : but this he at once refused ; saying 

ut M tyranny resembled a fair garden i it is a 

eautiful spot while we are within, but it has rn 

-ay for us to get out." Rejecting, therefore, the 

I royalty, lie resolved to give the Athenian* 

>c best laws which they were capable of receii'- 

{, Wherever he found things tolerable in the 

on si i tut ion, he reiused to change them*, and 

ii at considerable pains to explain the reason and 

nvessjty of the alterations he made ; laying it 

iwn as a maxim, that those laws will be btist 

nerved, which power and justice equally sup- 



The first act of this gjreat man, after he vvaa ad- 
canced to his high office, waj to cancel the laws 
it Draco, except those only which related to 
tnurder. He next abolished the debts of the poor, 
by a law of insolvency. To do this., however, 
widi the least injury, he lowered the interest, and 
increased die value, of money. In the midst of 
ttus transaction, some of his intimate friends, be- 
traying the trust reposed in tliem by Solon, bor- 
rowed large sums of money, \nth which they pur- 
■ U-fd estates before the edict was published 
This fraud was, at first, supposed to have been by 
fi»e connivance of Solon ; hut the suspicions were 
soon found to be without foundation, when he 

• How vastly would it have redounded to the honour 
of reformers in all ages, and to the happiness of individuals 
who arc thcx'iciims of their innovations, had they carried 
it their mind% and adopted in their practice, the prudent 

taution of Solon ! 

| vol. in. * himjd' 
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himself appeared to be a sufferer by the law he ■ 
had made. 

He next proceeded to regulate ths offices, em- , 
ployments, and magistracies of the state j all of > 
which he committed to the care of the rich. But . 
as the desire of Solon was to act with .moderation - 
And prudence j while he intrusted the executiod 
of the government to the nobles, the supreme •■ 
power was placed in the people. For this pur- 
pose, he distributed the Athenians into four 
classes. Those that were possessed of five hundred ' 
measures yearly, whether of corn or liquids, were 
placed in the first rank, and paid an annual slim of 
money to the public treasuryi The second clato : 
consisted of those who were worth three hundred 
measures. And those who had two hundred 
measures, and not more, constituted the third 
rank. The fourth and last class- comprehended 
all those whose .incomes did not amount to two 
hundred measures j and to them no office or em- 
ployment in tile state was assigned. They had, 
however, the power of voting in the general 
assembly of the citizens ; and though this was at 
first considered as a matter of little or no import* 
ance, it was afterward found to be productive of 
the greatest advantages to the people. For, as Solon 
had for this very purpose drawn up his laws in ob- 
scure and ambiguous terms, an appeal from the 
decisions of the magistrates to the general assembly 
of the nation was always permitted ; and there- 
fore, in process of time, all affairs of importance 
came before "them, and awaited their ultimate 
decision. 

But, in order te> guard against the influence oi 
this democracy, lie conferred greater power on the 
court of Areopagus, which had been deprived d 

much 



its authority during the nrehonship of 
Before tlie time of Solon, the Areopagus 
poietl of persons conspicuous in the state / 
wea lth , power, and probi ty . B ut he pa s w J 
i at none should be created members of 
t who bad not previously filled the office 
ti. This had the desired effect j and the 
>n of this tribunal was thereby raised ta 
sigfrt, that Ut several agei the justice and 
of its decisions were never called in outs* 
t6 power of tlie Areopagus was very great j ^ 
said to have been the first court that ever 
ledupou quest ions of lire and death. It was 
Dm to hold their sittings in the night only, 
out light. The pnqjose of this singularity 
> have been, that the member! might not 
idiccd for or agnjnst any accused person $ 
% his gestures and looks. Truth only was 
f; and no attempt to warp the opinion of 
jei waa permitted. Solon also formed a 
:ons i n ti n g ul ton r hu ndrod pe r 3 on s , These 
nizance pf all appeals from the Areopagus, 
exan>tfiation of all causes before they could 
3se(Jto the general assembly of the nation. 
w£re the general institutions which Solon, 
leu for the government of Athens. The 
ar laws which this legislator enacted were 
imerous. In the first place, all those who, in 
Tection or schism of the people, should retire 
e evils which had fallen upon their country, 
L»rvea neutrality, were condemned toperpe* 
lishment, and theirestatesand property were 
itcd. This law has been highly and justly 
nded, as tending to bring matters to a 
and safe conclusion, and deterring the se- 
trom exciting discord and dissension in the 
i) 2 state, 
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state. For, as honest and good men would naturallj 
espouse the part of those who appeared to act con- 
scientiously and uprightly, the wicked and factious 
would dread their opposition. And by making 
every man considered as an enemy to his country 
who should appear indifferent and unconcerned h 
times of public danger and tumult, Solon consults 
the good of the state, and provided against thi 
most pressing emergences. 

He abolished the custom of giving portions h 
marriage with young women, unless they wen 
only-daughters. Hie bride was to carry with hei 
no more than three suits of clothes, and son* 
household gooc^ of trifling value. The intent o 
Solon by tlus was to render marriage no longer l 
traffic, but to promote an union of congenia 
minds and mutual affection. 

It would be tedious and unnecessary to entc 
into any further details of the subordinate institu 
tions of this famous legislator. They have sino 
become the basis, of the civil law of Europe j am 
we may with reason affirm, that many of U 
principles of polity arc still in force. \ 

After his 4aws had been promulgated, person) 
were coming to him daily to have them explained) 
to know the reasons on which they were founde^ 
and to advise him to alter certain particular parts, ft* 
cording to their own humour or interest. Wearteq 
therefore, with these importunities, and to affix 
means to his great work of settling into nrmnei 
Solon determined to travel ; and having bound t3 
Athenians by an oath, that his institutions shou 
he changed in no part for the space of ten ycal 
lie departed on his journey. 

Soon after Solon had left Athens-, three differed 
parties appeared among the people: those of tn 

highland! 



», thf lowlands, and the roast* They 

the minds of the citisens against one 

and endeavoured to subvert and usurp 

mment t Lyeurgua was at the head «f 

iry people \ Megades was the chief ot tho 

tt* upon the sen- toast ; and Pi si strut us, in 

( he pretended, to protect those in tho 

|Q tyumny, declared (limaetf their 

rmsirotus was tlie moat powerful. He 

teoua and nftULrio, genertnia without pro- 
md beneficent without ostentation. Two 
slaves constantly ittended hi in uith bags 
and gold ; and when he saw any in a stats 
». urheoird of apt-rcaM dying insolvent, he 
v to do every thing in bis power to rdievfi 
ft appeared to be 3 1m er of equal rightSj 
it* constitution. Solon, however/ mw 
his dissimulation * and Used to say to him, 

it not for your ambition, you would bo 

citizen in Athens." This man was at. 

of success, and upon the very point 

ling the summit of his ambition, when 

iter an absence of ten years, returned to 

All the factions pretended the greatest 
e and respect for tlieir legislator j and 
d him to resume his authority, and to 

the differences in the state. He left no 
uitried to bring the chiefs and tlieir fol- 
-y reason, and to moderate the spirit of op- 
; but in vain. Solon, now arrived at an 
1 a»;e, was not able to quell the factions, 
•t the helm of !\o\err.ni'Uf in the storm ; 
•tratus, by artihec and duplicity, became 
f the commonwealth. Having purposely 
©J wounded 
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tic affairs. Retiring therefore to Eretria in Ea- 
boea, with his two sons, he consulted the means of 
recovering the kingdom. Hippias proposed to his 
father to attempt Athens by force of arms. This 
was accordingly agreed upon ; and some of tliQ 
other Grecian states affording him their assistance, 
he defeated the Athenians in an engagement, and 
a third time possessed himself of the sovereignty. 
Some anecdotes are related of Pisistratus which 
are credi table to him. Certain young men, who 
had been drinking at a feast, in their return home 
met the wife of Pisistratus, and grossly insulted her. 
The next day however, reflecting upon what they 
had done, they went in the most humble manner 
to entreat forgiveness. Pisistratus heard their apo- 
logy very graciously, and then said, " Gentlemen^ 
I would advi.-e yqu to behave more modestly for 
the future j but as for my wife, s!m was rot 
abroad yesterday." It happened once that Pi- 
sistratus, who, as prince of Athens, received the 
tenth part of every man's rents, and of the fruits of* 
his ground, perceived an old man gathering some- 
thing amongst the rocks. He inquired of the man 
what he was doing, aud what were the fruits of hU 
labours. "Troubles, and a few plants of wild 
sage/* replied he ; " and of these Pisistratus 
must have the tenth." Pisistratus said no more? 
but when he returned to the city he exempted him 
from paying this duty. This prince was eminent 
also for his love of learning and of the fine arts. 
He was the first that built a library for public in- 
spect i >n ; and by him the poems of Homer were 
collected and digested into the order in which we 
hate thum at present. Cicero speaks of* him at 
the first model of that eloquence in which Greece 
00 eminently excelled, lie adorned the city with 
4 the 
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ovr splendid buildings ; and he continual to 
the government of Athens with wisdom and 
, and died at an advanced age in peace. 
mi the death of Fbistraui*, Hipp ins R ^ 
ipparcbui* his sons, succeeded to the _" ' 
liuent. They appeared to iidierit all * " 
alher'a virtues* and greatly favoured learn - 
d learned men. Auacrcon of Teas, and 
iides of Cea, were invited by them to Aliens, 
maintained there, Hipparehus directed the 
tdists, or professional bards, to recite tho 
of Homer at the great feast FaiKithcava, 
ie people might be instructed in the seiences, 
m moral conduct of life. And so assiduoud 
lU prince in cultivating the minds of the 
ifons, that he caused statues of Mercury to 
up in different place** on which were in- 
d short moral sentences. Hippar- g ^ 
ras stain by a conspi racy. The c ireu m- r \ _ * 
s that occasioned his death are wrapt 
tplicable mystery. Certain however it is, that 
otives which impelled to this act were of a 
e, not a public nature. Aristogiton and Mar- 
is, two Athenians of middle rank, determined 
•ath of the two brothers. They resolved to 
heir design in execution at the feast Pana- 
:a ; when, as all the citizens were accustomed 
armed, their own arms would not excite sus- 
i. Hippias was to have been slain first; but 
j him engaged in discourse with one of the 
irators, they dreaded that all was discovered, 
ig courage, therefore, from the supposed 
rateness of their condition, they attacked Hip- 
us, and dispatched him. Hannodius was 
by the guard of Hipparchus ; and Aristo- 

gitoiv. 
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giton, being taken by the people, was dc 
into the power of Hippias. 

All those whom he suspected of being ] 
tliis design Hippias caused to be apprehend* 
as the supreme power was now lodged in 1 
hands, he treated - the people with a sever 
known before. The effects of this change 
temper naturally fell, in the first place, oi 
concerned in die conspiracy. He corru 
Aristogiton to be put to the torture, that h< 
extort from him the names of the other a 
tors. This man, as soon as he felt the t< 
prepared for him, mentioned some of H 
best friends ; who were immediately put t< 
He then named more 5 who received the sar 
and when Hippias asked him if there were 
others, he replied smiling, " I know of 
now, but yourself, that deserves to suffer 
Leona also, a woman with whom he lived, 1 
with no less intrepidity. Hippias having < 
her to be tortured, she bore the pain very r 
for a considerable time : but when she coi 
dure it no longer; she bit off her tongue, 
might not be in her power to declare any t 
jurious to the man she loved. The At! 
who always honoured virtue, would not pel 
memory of this action to be forgotten, 
erected a statue, on which was represent 
ness without a tongue. 

This conspiracy being, as Hippias coi 
completely terminated, he endeavoured t< 
himself in the possession of his dignity, J 
measure which his policy and invention co 
fe.^t. He contracted friendship and allian 
goreign princes, and married his daught 




tit tif UiitparbiWL AAtr lwtrib| 
ed Wisytmvi. t>e bim»*rd hi* w- 
rians mediodi, and citta-ed the Ache- 
g ip their at ver aui £nij at a ccrtmt 
hc.*< violent and ©ppresiiie mcvira el pr h 
£ rendered Hap pun *j*d hi* gfnvrruueiit i«U* 

the mean time the Akm<oriki», who had 
jeeted by ri*i*tamis, hid become tumorous 
. iirnl resided aft Ijpty^riura. Tkttt la- 
nd Uifiii partisans were jdwap ronmni>g 
A then*, and «.\|*»Ucng the 
i imm tluM &tati\ It happened thai the 
vnut burnt. They agrv*d with 
euuueil ia rebuild it : am! heta$ 
id (it great riches, ihey executed their i::i- 
nore munificence ttau cbfr Min 
J, and timmed the temple *ith Puron 
*, nis liberality had the desired effbet; th« 
wa* corrupted ; and engaged mail I cr oracles 
ickide her un-iwon* lo the supplfcs&ti ftoiq 
armon, with an admonition to the Spartans to 
re the liberty of Athens. The Lacod»emj- 
finding this advice incessantly inculcated, at 
i undertook to invade Athens, though the th- 
>f Pisistratus was at that time their iVienus 
Hies. Their first attempt was unsuccessful : 
le severities of Ilipplas drove numbers to 
hem ; and the Lacedemonians, irritated by 
defeat, prepared in earnest for revenge, 
sent a larger army ; whirl) being joined by 
doma-onids laid siege to Athens. The Athe- 
attemptedto send their children out ot the gar- 
to a place of safety ; but the Laeechemonian* 
! them piisoners. Hippias and tm partisans, 
>tung able by any other means to procure them 

their 
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their liberty, consented to surrender Athens, and 
leave its territory in five days. Hippias retired tc 
£ p Sig&um on the -Hellespont ; which had 
50Q ^ )een con< l uere ^ D y his ^ther Pisistratu*, 
^' and was now under the government of H* 
gistratus : and Athens once more recovered its li- 
berty. The Alcmaeonids were chiefly instrumen- 
tal in this change ; but the Athenians considered 
themselves under greater obligations to the tmi 
friends who had first conspired against the tyrant! 
The names of Aristogiton and Harmodius well 
held in the highest reverence in all succeedUj 
ages ; statues to their memory were erected in til 
market-place, an honour never granted to any W 
fore : and from them the people caught that innal 
love of freedom, that deep hatred of tyranny ,whid 
neither time nor terror* could ever after eifece> 1 

I 
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•a is the situation of ArtstioW, when The- 

k*s returned triump! ant fruin his naval ex- 

jii. Fully sensible of the caprice anrS incon- 

of ihe peoplej he t onccived it would be no 

t task to destroy a rkal who had attained 

great a reputation as Aria tides now pos- 

Insinuating, therefore, that Ark tides had 

J an undue influence in the state, which was 

sunt with the liberty of the Athenians j 
it t by assuming to himself the arbitration oi 
erences and disputes, he had silently and im- 
tibJy established a monarchy without the 
al parade of one ; Themistocles irritated (Ik- 

against Jus rival. Suddenly, and when it 
£St expected, the multitude nocked to the 

and demanded the ostracism against him. 

e$j trusting to the Innocence and integrity 
heart, disdained to employ any unworthy 

for gaming the iavour or averting the resent- 
Sf his fellow-citizens. One of the country- 
»*ho couid not write, brought hit shell to 
les, and. said, ** Write me Arhtuks upon 
An&tiucs, asiumsiicd at the request *>f the 
isked him if he knew any injustice done by 
thenian $ or x if he had ever received any in* 
om him. " No," answered the country- 

" I do not even know him ; but I am 

1 to hear him so much praised." Aristides, 
it m:ikinor anv rpnW took the. shell, and 
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|* Athenians may never be obliged to 

Aristides/' 

I - After the banishment of Aristides, 

| nians were still more exposed to the dai 

j tliis severe measure -was intended to rerr 

mistocles, however, was called to tl 

"fighting the enemies of Ins country ; w 

probability tended to preserve the Iibe 

' state. iEgina, an island in the iEgean, 

in alliance with Persia, covered the sea 

fleets, and bid_ defiance to Athens. Th 

therefore, advised his countrymen tc 

.their navy, and endeavour to destroy tl 

insulting rivals. The proposal was apt 

immediately adopted ; a hundred gal 

equipped ; and the naval strength of . 

broken. Success animating the Atltenia 

„ gaged the Corcyreans in a naval battle ; 

ing victorious, obtained the empire c 

Thus, by the prudence of her command 

valour of her troops, Athens obtained a 

over her foes on both elements, notw 

her intestine broils. 
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* Grrcian ^ffbin § .frwt M*» jtc&isshm qf Xvrtc\ 

* ikr Throne <f Persist, to the Met urn of tkai 
Monatt k intu Asia* qfhr hhi Uxficdimu against 
Grncc. 



\ SmrtnftN had now Iol-uj maintained an unrt- 

Aft3 superiority in Peloponne&usJ; and the un* 

1 and nnfortanxrtc opposition of the Argiveshjtd 

ihei fir*-.* ■! (I >;m to confirm the pt-r-eruiiu-iic-e <>t 

Lacedemonians, and to depress themselves 

i Corinthian* and Achasans, the inhabitants of 

and Arvmlia, had occwional hostilities with 

1 Sptui.ui KtiiU:, and with each other j but their 

tt* were not attended with any important or 

nrnt consequences. Cleoinenes and De- 

ttm, the king* of Sparta, had disagreed ; and, 

"it intrigues of the former* the latter was un-* 

rdepo*ed from the royal dignity. Leotychidas, 

i iin*rtwu and successor, insulted his ralsfor- 

ci; and Demaratu*, unable to endure contempt 

cot in try where he bid possessed the crown, 

£ht for that protection which the Greeks denied 

i, from I he power ami resentment of the Persian 

flireh . O i the rep i b 1 1 e* bey < >n d t lie isthmus, 

tfhociana had u<» other aim than to enjoy in 

inutility the splendor and riches which they 
ivtit from tin* celebrated temple at Delphos, 
I TtifsMtliauA, however, a numerous and war- 
MOpiCj frequently invaded their territory. 
illitbauM maintained and extended tlieir turn- 
over the smaller cities of BtiEOttftj nut] 
to rejoice tJiat the command of the sea* 

n 
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and the recover}' of distant islands, cng 
attention of ther Athenians so much as 
them from minutely considering the ail; 
continent. The smaller and less imp 
publics followed the fortunes of their 
neighbours. Persia had reduced the Asiat 
and Macedon paid tribute to Xerxes. 
African colonies maintained their indepc 
Tbemi.stocles, who, according to Tl 
was not less. sagacious in foreseeing t 
than skilful in managing the present, d 
to be his opiuion, that the battle of Mar 
not the end of the war, but only th 
to new and more glorious contests. Tin. 
sequent ly verified. The Persian arms, 
expedition against Greece, had been en 
reducing the revolted colonies. The 
years of Darius were spent injiiaking pt 
for a new /and formidable* expeditio, 
Greece. For the Persians, we are told 
often experienced such insults as tlic 1 
Sardis, nor such defeaLs as the battle of T 
Nine years had elapsed tince this faun 
and Xerxes, the successor of Darius, i 
fourth year of liis reign, when he four 
complete master of the Kast, and j>os.s< 
fleet and army that flat tcred him witJi tin 
universal empire. After his accession to tl 
inheriting with the sceptre his father's 
revenge against Greece, he had dedicated 
years of his reign to the purpose of o. 
and augmenting the pu-parations ag;i 
country; and amidst his \arious a\<x 
war and of pleasure, he employed all th 
lje could procure, in lilting out an arnui 
opiate to the extent of his ambition. 



t 

t of war and three thousand transport* 

^ completed, The former were stronger 

ban any before seen in the aueient ;we I Id . 

them, on an average, carried two hundred 
# and th it iv Peraiatvij who served t* marine, 
ftp* of burden contained each eighty nirn. 
ic whole, arsHJunttng to four thousand two 
d ahipf/and about five hundred thousand 
were ordered to rendezvous in the most 
roada and harbours of Ionia ; wrrt- ^ p 
&y proceeded, We are not informed *y , " 
rxaet number of the land forcei : but 
rtaiil that thry wire extremely nuinemua, 
to probably increased on the mar^h between 
*nd Sanli* by the confluence of tributary 
, to I he imperial standard of Xei 

**id , indeed, that when the army Jiad at* 
its lull complement of men, it coturiflted of 
Uion seven hundred thousand infantry, and 
undred thousand calvalryj which with the, 
lade the whole forces amount to near two 
u of fighting men. Besides these., an im- 
crowd of women and eunuchs followed the 
:>f this effeminate people, which, with the 
equalled, or perhaps exceeded, the number 
soldiers. Thus, according to the universal 
:xny of ancient historians, the army of Xerxes 
ie greatest e\er collected. 
xes, having wintered his forces at * p 
, sent messengers early in the spring, ' n '", 
a Greek interpreter, to the several *' 

icsofGrercc, to demand " earth and water" 
ens of submission. The Athenians seized 
erpreter, and causrd him to be put to death, 
'Sinning to publish the decrees of the Persiau 
athc Greek language. Arthemius also, hav^f 
r J receL 
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received large sums of money from Xer 
endeavouring to cor nipt some of the j 
persons of Athens, was banished from the 
Jiy sound of trumpet, and his family d 
^Hyhen it was evident, howe\er, that the 
Persia was about to enter Greece in jx?rsc] 
prodigious army, a general assembly of die 
states was held at die isthmus, and the i 
resolutions were unanimously agreed to : 
the states of Greece would unite to def< 
liberty against the Persians j that all 
among themselves should at present be sus 
and that of tho.tc who abandoned tlie 
cause a tenth part should surfer death 
mercy." 

"When the news anived at Athens, 
Persians were about to invade Greece by tl 
of Thermopyla*, and that for this purpc 
were transporting their forces by sea 5 
tocles advised his countrymen to leave tl 
embark on board the galleys, and meet the 
at a distance from tlw Grecian coast. To 
pedient the Athenians would not conse 
therefore piu himself at the head of the ; 
forces, and, joining the army of the Lac 
niuiis, marched toward Tempe. In the me 
the The&salians, who would first be encoui 
the forces of Xerxes, had sent to request a 
of the other states, and to l>eg of them t 
their preparations. This they according 
but Thessaly being an open couutry, the 
be no hopes of opposing such multitudes 
\\ ith a huiulful of troops j especially as the 
of Thessaly were not to be depended on, ai 
of the passes in that country wore in tl 
of die king of Muccdon. But, as tLe alii* 
5 



1 \M sn/lr.Hr into {»IVnt\ tfu-y Wrrc 
n. Thai :j bptlyirftfighl t1rfni% k in« L piNrsncH 

• ApnbfoiA ajarger pnjjHirtfoii *<' troop* 

id it Igftjral Hie iflVlftej This MkttQW 
an the Mciili i»f I Vrmnpylir, and Wfl* 

ilu' ^\{f itv entrance into Greece* It 

ldtti op tin \\<vl by high in id imrrattibtti 
\ wjikb joiiird the lofty ridge rf' mount 
nU on the L*;tHi lerininalcd by ail 

i, \hn\ wg i by if>o nca. N*ai 

i uflWhiM, ;i Tb^mmlint) vtiy, tlic pa« 
in breadth | hut ;it Altiettc wna 
t wo < banot a run kl not p;is*, Ti i j pp h 
1 1*'nd« d Ity w:dU tounerly hu\U by thrt 

Ipwtert ilimi*!it£uiisL thtiir Tliewalian 
; .and thi- Gretk* bad *irer»v;ihened then) 
•m. with »* mueU rare ;i*. th<j 
\ other circumstances would permit, The 
■ut to deicnd the strait* ol Thermopylae 
t tiikJiy of PelnponueMan*, under the 
4 o! Leonida*, I lit.- Spartan king ; who, 
fence to the demands of the oracle, was 
I to devote His ltfefor the safety of his 
Leonidas being asked by scnue of the 
I persons, if he had not some secret de-r 
iwcred, " I pretend to defnul die straits*/ 
mopyke; but \i\ truth 1 go to die for 
ntry." And when they still woinlered 
took only three hundred Spartans with 
k turned to those to whom lie had coin- 
ed his secret, and said, " Considering the 
on which we g<>, this nuniber is suili- 

e, however, these vigorous measures of 
jcian confederates had been adopted and 

put 
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put in execution, Xerxes had marched his 2 
from Thrace in three division* ; but did not a 
on the extensive plains of Trachis, which wen 
jacent to Thermopylae, before the Greeks 
reached these straits. The Persian monarcl 
derstaftding that an army of Greets, headed b] 
king of Sparta, had taken post here in ord 
dispute his passage, assembled his troops, an 
camped on the plains of Trachis. But as X 
had no particular quarrel with the Spartans, v 
opposition, though it could not prevent, n 
probably retard, the punishment of the Ather 
he sent messengers to desire them, to lay< 
their arms; to which the Lacedaemonians 1 
ly replied, " Let Xerxes come and take th 
The messengers then, according to the dire( 
they had received, offered them lands, one 
tion that they would become allies to the Pt 
monarch. This proposal they treated with 
tempt ; and answered, " that the custom of 
republic was, to conquer lands by valour 
to acquire them by treachery ." The messe 
returned to Xerxes equally astonished at what 
had seen and what they had heard j and declai 
him the unexpected event of their coromissior 
the extraordinary behaviour of the Spartans. ' 
which the Persian monarch demanded Demai 
their countryman, whom he had obliged to ac 
panyhim in this expedition, to explain tb 
tention of the Spartans. He replied, that 
whole carriage and demeanour implied a c 
mined resolution to fight to the last extremity 
On the evening of the seventh day after X 
had arrived at the straits of Thermopylae, U 
thousand chosen men, commanded by Hyda 
and conducted by tin; traitor Epialtes, (whe 

oi 
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fo lead them through another po&ssgc in 

tt* t ) k ti the J VrsL-m ^amjv The mm 

f f hmrerer, they beheld the flUtrrtag 

> of sf* ars iiTK( hHiiirt* j and wtm alter 

rfavnmnd Fhonam, ir Intra the fomtght 

i^ikiore *>f Leoukb* txal art it f ti ileietid fliif 

\mt gcnerilJv oiiluiowit, pu*i. The 

n cr of dut» frmtii tbc iVrikttM i 

tut?* t« abandon ihr \ 

^histpart nf Ihel 

,m i^f m jmtnirr to i«ze the 

I? h wfcfcfa they marched with the grracct t 

mean rime, by m^imofatk^fflerfimn 
u, rhi Greeks muicT Lrot&iu 
jjti informed of tbc treachery of" tpkuV*, 
** march of the «»etnT arrov* tin* loountub- 
to*, f!tcref»a% iiiirtw-rita'ely railed ait m* 
- on the memmci 0* be frar- 
i consequence of thh important and alant*- 
li relation. All tin; contederatei of Pci'i- 
su», the Spartans alone, excepted, declared 
j necessary to abandon a po->t, which, oa 
it of the double attack that would now be 
against, it, could not be maintained with any 
>le hopes of success. They considered it 
lost prudent measure they could adopt, ire 
esent .situation of arrair*, to return to the 
is of Corinth, and join their confederates, 
fiid the (ire<Jan penin-itiia irom tlie fury of 
rbai ian>. Leoni-aa? «_ xplained the sentiments 
Spar tins : and sard, that as t^lory was the 
.oier. they had U-arned to o^x-v, they were 
lined a: the price of their lne-. to purchase 
ir country immortal renown. The The-pi- 
rclared tiiey would ne\cr forsake Leonidas ; j 

and J 



and the Thebans were obliged to follow 1 
example 

It was now the dead of night, when the Spai 
with unanimous consent, headed by Leon: 
v and full of resentment and despair, marchc 
close battalion to surprise the Persian camp. Dr 
ful was the. fury of the Greeks ; and greatly 
structive to the Persians, on account of their % 
of discipline in having no advanced guard or wj 
Numbers-Yell by the Grecian spears ; but far i 
perished by the mistakes of their own cornpani 
who, in the confusion that now prevailed, c 
not distinguish friends from foes. Wearied 
slaughter, the Greeks penetrated to the royal t 
but Xerxes, with his favourites, had fled to 
further extremity of the encampment. 

The dawn of day discovered to the Persia 
dreadful scene of carnage, arid the handfu 
Greeks by whom this terrible slaughter had i 
made. The Spartans now retreated to the si 
of Thermopylae; and the Persians could sea 
be compelled by menaces, stripes, and bl 
to advance against them. The Greeks h 
where the pass was widest, to receive the ci 
of the enemy. The shock was dreadful. 1 
the Greeks had blunted or broken their sp 
they attacked with sword in hand, and made a 
credible havock. Four times they dispeUec 
thickest ranks of the enemy, in order to obtaii 
sacred remains of their king Leonidas, whe 
fallen in the engagement. At this crisis, \ 
their unexampled valour was about to cany of 
inestimable prize, the hostile battalions, unde 
conduct of Epialtes, were seen descending 
hill. All hopes now vanished; and nothing 
niained but the last effort of a generous dee 

Colle 



bemftckci into a phnhnu, whUnmvU 
undaunted, iJm* lira'lu retired to tfa 
jflri of llitr •trait ; mid, on n 

£ r look port behind the i'hot am wall, A« 
adc th(M movement, the Thebjna, qrtan 
Kona had hitherto hindered from defatfoa, 
il to this Penian*^ doctoring th;il thrjr r<- 
c had lent earth mid wattr hi token of (heir 

1 to Xcrsei, awl tJiitt they bad 
Lintly compelled to reii*t the progress of hi* 
In the mean Ciuje the Larrdrrmoniiiiu stir} 
ni were Ofttnlt*] 05 CWiy ikltf j th« wall 
aten down* and thr? enemy penetrated |{p 
But. b*unt death hefel the Persian* that 
In thit hut nimble, the mo*t htrota 
(crmtned courage w*§ dUplayeri by L*v«ry 
iati- What however they wme able to do, 
hud already performed, collectively mid indt- 
Hy ; and it became impo*tible for them 
t to re*Ut the impctiiotily and weight of thft 
and other tnisnile weapons continually poured 
them. They therefore fell ; not conquered, 
entroyed, but buried tinder a trophy of Per- 
irm*. In thii dreadful conflict the Persian* 
twenty thousand men. 

ro/nonumentji were afterward* erected to tho 
orry of the^e brave defender 2 ', of their country 
tlio ipot where they fell. The inscription of 
>ne announced, that four thousand Pelopon- 
1 Greek* had arretted, in that place, the pro- 
of the whole Persian force: the other, in 
ir of I,eonid-n find bin three hundred fol- 
't, wan ebaractetMtie of Spartan brevity, and 
incd only tluse memorable word* : " Go, 
r,er, and declare to the l/iccdanioiwam that 
edfcerc in obedience to their law*." 'l'lie he- 
roism 
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roism of the Greeks at Thermopylae con 
not a little, according to the opinion of I 
Siculus, to the advantages which tlietr natic 
ward obtained. For the Persians,' astoni 
the desperate valour of the Spartans, co 
it was scarcely possible tojsubdue a peop 
undaunted a resolution ; nor did it less ins 
minds of the Greeks with courage, who fr 
time became sensible, that valour and. d: 
are capable of vanquishing the greatest tun 
force. 

While the military operations at Ther 
were carrying on, the Grecian fleet ha< 
under the command of Eurybiades, a S 
and ha"d proceeded to Artemisium, the r 
promontory of Eubcea, where it was st 
The fleets of Persia, too numerous to be cc 
in any harbour on the Grecian coast, had a 
in the road that extends between Castar 
Sepias, on the shores of Thessaly. The £ 
of their fleet were sheltered by the TL 

• coast j but tiio others r amounting to s 
number, rode at anchor, * with their p; 
the sea. The vessel s had been . thus arrange 
the waters were still, 'the sky serene, ; 
weather calm and favourable.* On the 
morning, however., after their arrival 
Tljessalian coast^ a dpeadful storm of thur 
rain commenced ; and the Hcllcspontin, s 
cast wind that blows in" those seas tor sevc 

• together, raised the waves to a tremendous 
The nearest vessels were saved by hauling 

*lhe shore ; "but die more remote, being 

from their ancliors, foundered at sea, sp 

-the pYotnttntory of Sepias, or \vcre lost 

- bhallows of- Wclibona.) aud thus four: Jau 
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lalan galleys were destroyed, In a frwdayf, 
>re, they quitted the dangerous station at Se- 
and with eight hundred ships of war that (tad 
d (lit* storm, besides innumerable vensefs of 
», sailed into the Pagasa*an bay, and anchored 
road of Apheta*, opposite to ArfemUulm* 
soon as the Greeks perceived tfji- dreadful 

of the storm upon the fleets of thi-ir ene- 
fhey peered out libations to fi Neptutrc the 
■er/' The near approach, however, ofmcfa 
rior force damped the ardour of tfiek relr- 
festivity, and they determined imn 
re sou tli ward, But the defence* of El 
ling entirely on their continuance at Arte- 
u, they were with much importunity 

on to remain there. 

be mean time the Persians, having recovered 
lie terrors of the storm, prepared to engage 
reciau fleet j and, as they doubted not of 
s, sent out two hundred of their swift -sailing 
i to intercept them. These vessels, shaping 
ourse by the promontories of Cephancus and 
tus, escaped the obsen ation of the Greeks. 
lis stratagem of the Persians was discovered 
o by Scyflias, a native, of Sicyon, who deserted 
countrymen. The Greeks, therefore, deter* 

to continue in the harbour until midnight, 
en sail in quest of the fleet sent out to prevent 
escape. This project, however, was not put 
cution j for the boats that had been immc- 
r dispatched to observe the progress of the 
is returned before evening, without having 
ny of the enemy. 

'/strength of the adverse parties being thin 
xl nearer to an equality, the weaker seized 
)portiuiity to display their courage in battle, 
..Hi. o • and 
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and their superior knowledge of naval ; 
About sun-set the Greeks approached the 1 
nVet that remained in the Pagassean bay 
offered them battle. And as the numbers 
latter were, in their own opinion, very sul 
for still enclosing and conquering the G 
fleet, they did not decline the engagement. 
Greeks formed their ships into a circle, i 
expected the Persians would surround them 
then commenced the action. Though coop 
a very narrrow compass, and hemmed in 
sides by the enemy, the Greeks in a shor 
routed the Persians, took thirty of their shij 
sank many more $ and had not the night coi 
few would have escaped. Immediately a 
storm of thunder and rain succeeded, at 
Greeks entered the harbour of Artemisiurr 
the Persians were driven to the coast of Th 
The dead bodies and wrecks were driven ; 
the sides of their vessels ; and the barbarian 
struck with consternation and dismay. The g 
part of their fleet, however, again reached l 
gasman bay. The ships that had been sent 
the island of Euboea, to intercept the Greciar 
encountered the storm; and after having 
# driven about at random, either by the force 
winds or the impetuosity of the currents, p« 
miserably amidst t|ie shoals and rocks of i 
known coast. 

The morning arose with different hopes a 
ferent prospects to the contending parties. 
Persians became sensible of the extent of the 
fortunes; and the Greeks received a reinfon 
of fifiy-Jthree ships from Athens. Theydeten 
therefore, to attack the enemy again at s 
They sailed at the appointed time j and, 










L the squadron of the Cilicaas from thr 
illy destroyed it, and returned wgam to 
ium. 

Vrsian commanders were deep]/ affected 
5 several disasters and disgraces, which 
l all probability excite the indignation and 
ze of their monarch against them. The 
;«s gained by tbe Greets appeared to have 
easbned by art or stratagem, or by favour 
gfet. lliey, therefore, resolved to choose 
proper time for engaging. ITiey mailed 

fthe third day at noon, formed in the 
a creaceat Animated by their former 
3^ the Greeks, though they probably wuuM 
se have chosen a more favourable opportu- 
termined to hazard an engagement* The 
otiimued for a longer time, and was more 
, than on any former occasion. The 
ns particularly signalized themselves; 
five Grecian vessels, and destroying many 
At length, however, the valour of the 
triumphed 3 and the Persians, acknow- 
their superiority, left them in possession of 
. But this victory cost the Greeks very 
Soon afterward- they received an account of 
tie of Thermopylae, and of the glorious 
f Leonidas; and found that the sea and 
igagements had both taken place the same 
Jeveral reasons now conspired to induce the 
to sail southward. Having therefore passed 
he shore of Attica, diey entered the strait 
Saronic gulf, which divides the island of 
; from the harbours of Athens, and there 
st anchor. 

:es considered the departure of the Grecian 

)m Artemisium as equivalent to a victory: 

02 he 
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he therefore commanded his naval forces to 
the coasts of Eubcea, and afterward possess 
selves of the harbours of Athens 5 while, 
head of his numerous and irresistible am 
marched into the Attic territory. Many 
states of Greece now submitted to the, aui 
and power of the Persian king 3 and the d 
of liberty was left chiefly to Athens and I 
After ravaging and plundering the citit 
countries through which they passed, the 
army of Xerxes arrived in the Attic territory 
months after their passage over the Helk 
They proceeded to lay waste the country 3 
ing die cities., and levelling the temples wi 
ground. 

Notwithstanding the prodigies of valour 
had been achieved, the Athenian»J;bund it i 
sible to oppose the army of Persia, and to < 
the coasts of Greece against the ravages 
hostile fleet. The inhabitants of Peloponncsi 
spairing likewise of being able to contend w 
enemy in the open field, had begun to erect 
across the istlimus of Corinth. Under the 
iiculties, the Athenians, by the advice oi 
mistocles, embraced a resolution worthy of 
nerous and free people -, they abandoned 
Persian fury their villages, their territory, 
walls, their city, and their temples, with I 
vexed tombs of their ancestors. Their 
children, and aged parents, were transpor 
places of security; and all the Athenians c 
of using arms, or that might be in any n 
serviceable, embarked on board the fleet sta 
at Salamis. The Grecian armament, greal 
creased since its engagements with the Pe 
amounted to three hundred and eighty v< 
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t of Xerxes t which now took possession 

evnan harbours southward of the strait 

by the Greeks, having also received a 

reinforcement, was restored to its ori- 

nplemcnt of twelve hundred sai}. 

;, notwithstanding the disasters and dls~ 
rich had hitherto attended his naval arma- 
as still desirous of making another trinl of 
ne by sea. Against this, however, some 
arty advised him, but in vain. When the 

commanders perceived that the enemy 
cgttring to, hazard another naval engage- 
hey deliberated whether they should re- 

their present situation, or proceed further 
ulf, toward the jsthmus of Corinth. This 
inion most of the confederates embraced ; 
lat means they would be more able to 
in any emergency, their respective cities* 
rnistocles, the Athenian admiral, sensible 
atnl effects that would thence ensue, and 
possible it would be to prevent the disper- 
the Grecian armament if they sailed from 
, opposed this measure with a}i his in- 

Eurybiades however, the Spartan admiral, 
s chief in command, dissented frorrr the 

of Themistocles ; and being provoked at 
ession which the latter had made use of 
him, endeavoured to strike the Athenian 
s batoon. Upon this, Themistocles cric4 
Strike, but hear me." Another of the 
monians observing, that the AOienians, 
1 no city to defend, ought to have no voice- 

council; themistocles replied, " The 

ins have indeed abandoned all their private 

and possessions, tor the general saYety of 

j but nevertheless they have two hundred 

u 3 ships 



'ships of war, which no Grecian state can ra 
ami should the confederates persist in their pre 
dangerous resolution, the Athenians will seek 
themselves as fair a country, and as large and 
a city, as that which they have left," The ti 
noss of this discourse at once shook the in ten 
of the Greeks j and they resolved to reman 
Sa Ian lis. 

But the lVloponncsians, 'nevertheless, were 
ready to return to their first determination. 1 
mistocjes, hy a master-stroke of policy, tfieret 
sent privately to Xerxes to inform him, that 
Greeks, seized with consternation and disma 
the approach of danger, had determined to n: 
their escajje under cover of the night j and 
this was the time for the Persians to achieve 
most glorious of their exploits, and, by intcre 
ing the .flight of their enemies, accomplish t 
destruction at once. Xerxes believed the rej* 
and the several passes were immediately seen 
Aristides, who seems now to have availed bin 
of a general not of indemnity that had passed, 
the first that brought intelligence of the bloc! 
made by the Persians. A battle was thereu 
instantly resolved. 

Confiding in their strength, and under die 
cessity of using vigorous efforts, the Persians v 
eager to engage. Accident, however, seem 
have made the Greeks the assailants. At t 
break their order of battle was arranged. . 
Athenians were placed on the right, opposite 
Vhcrnicians j the Lacedemonians on the left, 
positc the Ionian*. As soon as the morning aj 
sacred hymns and psrans began ; the trum 
sounded ; and triumphant songs of war v 
echoed through the fleet. The two annum 

pic 
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to engage. A Phoenician galley, decorated 
ran the rest, and eager to meet the Grecian 
jt stripped her companions 5 but being met 
Libenian galley 3 at the first shock her sculp- 
prow was shattered, and at the second she 
b die waves. The battle *oon became 
I, and was vigorously maintained on h'rth 
Xerxes, seated upon a Lofty t tin me, beheld 
be shore this bloody and destructive scene* 
itlter tLe hope of acquiring diu iavour, nor 
,r of incurring die displeasure of the despot, 
rojjel the Persians tu the performance of bc- 
»qual to diose which the Jove of liberty 81 A 
t Miiuitry excited hi the Greeks. The fyti ■ 
if the Phcruician ships were soon dispersed 
t$ and the rest of die enemy r s ^essel!j 1 
i into confusion, die Athenians HtTrOtinded 
compressed them into a narrower space, 
u* increased their disorder. They wi 

entangled in each other, rendered inra- 
?f acting, and, to use the expression of the 
Eschylus, who was himself present in the 
'" were caught and destroyed like fi>h in a ' 
In the mean time the Lacedemonians, who 
d the Jonians oh the left, rendered the vic- 
>mplete. Many 'of the Asiatic GreeKs desert- 
Persians, and joined the Lacedaemonian? j 
declined to engage ; and the rest v. ore sunk 
to flight. The sea is said to have been pcr- 
;overed with the quantity nf the w:vek Mid 
ating carca>e->. Lurty Grecian galleys were 
in this engagement: hut their ' aev.s were 
saved aboard other ships, or by swimmine 
friendly shores of Salamis. When tin- rout 
jcome total, Aristides wiih a body of Athe 
anded on the reek) isle of PsytaJia, w 
wer of die Persian infantr) had been btaih 
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in order to destroy the shattered remains o 
Grecian armament, and put all the Persians t 
sword. As Xerxes beheld this dreadful havoc 
started from his throne in wild agitation, rer 
royal robes, and, in the first moments of retu 
tranquillity, commanded his forces to their re 
tive camps. 

An anecdote is related of the queen of Ha 
nassus, which is too remarkable and too celel 
to be omitted here. This princess had accc 
ried Xerxes as an ally in the expedition a; 
Greece 5 and while pursued in this battle 1 
Athenian galley, she met a Persian vessel 
manded by a tributary prince of Calydna in 
with whom she was at variance. She dart* 
beak of Lcr galley against the Lycian ves.sel 
great dexterity, and buried it in the waves. 
Athenian galley, deceived by this measure, e 
artful and audacious, believed the vessel ( 
queen of Halicarnassus to be one of those th 
deserted the Fenian interest, and therefore q 
the pursuit. Xerxes, who was a spectator 
conduct, is said to have been so well pleaset 
it, that he cried cut, " The soldiers behav 
women in the conflict, and the woma 
Soldiers." 

In the mean time the confederates pursu 
Fen>i;:n fleet on e\ery .side : many were sun 
more taken. Two hundred of the Persian 1 
were burnt, and the rest dispersed ; aud thos 
had allied themselves to the Persian monarch 
ing the melioration and vengeance of the G 
mule the best of their way to their own co 
To binder any of the barbarians from escapir 
Greeks, in the first emotions of triumph, 
mined immediate) v 10 s.til northward, to 
dow 11 the bridge raised ove** the Hcllespot 
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ircept them on their return. Tins advice 
vea by Themis toelo. Upon mature con- 
ion, however, it appeared tku the Persians 

P1I sufficiently numermti to afford just 
of terror. To the cowardice ami iacxpo- 
ofthc Persian^ and not ta iIk-u want of 
thj the Greeks were indebted for the «e\eral 
ageg -obtained over them, Bur if the Pcr- 
huuld be driven to despair, and to their tor- 
alamitie 1 * were added the u&pafttbulty of a 
f they mi^ht probably exert IhamaaJvOfi 
haii they had hitherto done, and retrieve 
Mitccreri R&d rwafertwies. -Tbcae weighty 
ions suggested themselves to Earybiadea the* 
p. and were immediately adopted' by The- 
lei and the Athenians, When Themisto* 
iTCcivcd thai the Grecian chiefs were about 
iitesre in this reason big, he formed a not her 
e, which was put in execution. lie sent 
^is confidants to inform Xerxes, that the 
s intended to break down die bridge over the 
,pont ; and promising to delay, as much as 
Id, this project of his countrymen, advised 
rsian monarch to return into Asia with the 
t speed. Herodotus insinuates, that in act- 
us Themistocles had in view the safety of 
rsians, rather than the interest of Greece. 
seems plain from the nature of the action, 
lis scheme was intended to oblige Xerxes to 
ji\ the war of his own accord. 
.• situation of the Persian monarch was now 
tl>at the least repulse might be sufficient to 
him abandon his (Grecian expedition. Mar- 
i was too well acquainted with the disposi- 
f his master, to suppose that he would con- 
much longer in a country that had been to 

him 
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him the scene of so many and great calami 
which might probably be the destruction 
self and all his forces. This artful courtic 
fore, represented to Xerxes, that he had 
fight against the Greeks, not with rafts of 
but with soldiers and horses ; that the Pe 
lour had surmounted all difficulties, and 
vincible sovereign was now master of Ad 
main object of this expedition j that hai 
complished the principal design "of the ei 
it was time that the king should return 
fatigues of war to the cares of govemmc 
that with three hundred thousand chosen 
would himself undertake to prosecute th 
of Xerxes, and to complete the conquest o: 
An assembly was held the same night, 
the rest of the courtiSrs coincided with M 
and urged Xerxes to return into Asia. 1 
sian monarch, therefore, while he foll< 
dictates of his own pusillanimity, pret 
leave Greece withf reluctance, and to obe 
xious solicitude of his subjects. 

x The remains of the Persian fleet, dri 
the coast of Greece, returned to the hai 
Asia Minor j and afterwards assembled 
dezvoused during the winter at Cumae. 
and his troops arrived in forty-five da 
Hellespont, whither the transports had 
dered. This journey was performed wit] 
hardship and fatigue. The rapidity oft 
occasioned the deaths of many of his f 
and, to fill up the measure of their calai 
mine and pestilence prevailed amongst th 
cepting, therefore, the three hundred 
chosen men committed to Mardonius, 
ment of whom guarded the Persian mon; 
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arcely a remnant of so many millioni fur- 
The bridge erected over the Hellespont 
much ostentation, hail it remained entire, 
ave exhibited a murt trying monument of 
nity, and lost greatness ■ but thi* mai{- 
and stupendous fabric liaa been destroyed 
ipest. And such is the obscurity anil in* 
• with whkh this mighty monarch quitted 
:ian territory, OPttpwe d with the grandeur 
iiphal entry displayed on hi* arrival, that 
certain]^ known whether he crowed this 
iu a Phaiiueiim *hip of war, or in only a 
wxt, Xerxes travelled thence to Bardie $ 
u endeavouring to compensate for the du- 
ncnti of ambition, tie buried himself in 
s more infamous and degrading than all ilw 
s which he had incurred iti Greece, and 
ahum ties that hU subjects hail in meted on 
>r had suffered themselves. It muat, hmr* 
■ observed, that all the narratives of ihe*e 
ions are of necessity taken from the Greek 
is 3 who would doubtless in some respects 
al to their country, and prejudiced againit 
is. 
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CHAP. VI. 



From the Retreat of Xerxes into Aria, to the 
Event of tlie Persian Invasion. 

THE joy and elation of the Greeks arte 
victory at Salaims, so glorious, no impci 
and so unexposed, and that occasioned the 
retreat of such an ^immense army whirl 
ticcmed wholly irresistible, may be easily 
ceived. Tlury soon understood, however, 
notwithstanding die return of Xerxes, Marc 
was left with three hundred thousand men, i 
he had cantoned in Thrace, Macodon, ami 
saly, for the winter, and with whom he int 
to take tlvc field early in the spring, and try 
the fortune of war. This intelligence do 
the Athenians from bringing their wives anc 
dren home, as they intended, from 'Trpzcmm 
, lamis, and iftgina ; because their country 
probably be. again cx|K>sed io the fury and r 
meat of the barlxirians. JUit a few famili 
turned j while tlie rest remained on boar 
fleet, or went to reside with their friends i 
loponncsu*. 

Jt would naturally be expected that the G 
under the apprehensions of another form 
campaign, would have employed themselve 
ing the winter months in raising contribt 
levying and disciplining new forces, and cone 
|>ro|jer and judicious measures for opposin 
troops of Mardonius. They, however, took 
\>i these steps. The wintei was spent by tli 

Ui 
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te stjoil j Resigning to the different coro> 
, the prizes of conduct and valour; per- 
ihe U%t offices to those who had fallen in 
?nce of their country j celebrating their 
nd festivals i and offering to the gods their 
ivuigs and presents, for protecting them 
e myriads of X erxes . The s e 1 as t con slated 
, statues, and other ornaments of silver and 
The rewards bestowed on the generals were* 
eath* of pine, laurel, or olive 5 which made 
s the Persian exclaim, *' Heavens ! against 
)»v* we come to fight ? Insensible to in- 
bey 6ght only for glory !'* The states of 
1 etng assembled in the temple of Neptune, 
1 confer the customary honours on him 
I free votes of their leaders had deserved 
1 chief was directed to write the name of 
he supposed most worthy, and also 'of 
icrn he thought deserving the second rt- 
Each commander put his own name in the* 
ce, and that of Themistodes in the second; 
instance which evinced the superior worth 
iduct of the Athenian admiral, who went 
to Lacedsemon, where he was received with 
ttest honour and respect. The Spartans, 
1$ they were to their own leaders, after 
decreed the prize of valour to Eurybiades, 
i that of prudence to Themistocles, and 
id him with a wreath of olive. They also 
:qd hrni with the most magnificent chariot in 
' y and when he returned to Athens, he was 
d by five hundred horse, a honour never 
paid to any stranger. 

nnny of the islanders had again become ob- 
S by their forwaidness and 7eal in the cause 
iia, the Athenian commander sailed with a 
, iiu » small 



3 nail squadron to the Cyclades, laid th 
heavy contributions, and, as it is said, w 
participation or knowledge of hip- col 
command, enriched himself with the sp< 
Parians avoided all public payment* t 
Themistocles. The Andrians alone 3 
islanders on the European side of the Jl 
fused to pay any thing. " I come," said 
nian, f ' to you, accompanied by two- po 
'.trinities, Persuasion and Necessity." M j 
'plied they, " we also have divinities on 
Poverty and Impossibility." In consec 
this reply, siege was laid to their princ 
but without etfect 3 and the fleet was < 
to return. 

< )u the approach of spring, Mardoniui 
j> p to take the held. His army o»i 
' n ' Med«\s Persians r Scythians,, and 
'*'' and though greatly inferior in ui 
the myriads which Xerxes had brou; 
Persia, it was not cui tli.it account the 1< 
dablc. Pat before the Persian general 1 
saly, he determined to try what b$ could 
negotiation. He sent therefore 'Aicx.in 
of Macedou, a tributary and ally of X 
treat wiih those Athenians that had re! 
their city y and in the name of tlu*' Per 
narch r to olfer them proposals of pcaa 
his -arrival, the Athenians received him in 
friendly manner ; but delayed to call an 
to hear and answer his discourse until the 
who had been apprised of the intentions c 
wins, should send ambassadors to assist al 
aultations. When the parties were all c 
Alexander opened his commission ; and 
the Athenians, that Maidoniuahadrecem 
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rrVtan monarch j intimating hU will 
Mrm in pftift&tiorwiftheirtmitnrie*, their 

imrl 1 *j ^ * , i >rov i tic 1 t 1 1 ey w on Id denfrt 
tl rau*c of Greece, and enter into an fiJIL 
Ami to induce them to emhrare 
fag though fallacious <Met, Mardcntui 
cd fro vA.i w« i^htto fheae conversions 
ing« how impossible it would .be for the 

tver to conquer, or always to resist, a 
pottroscd of no much power and iuh 
x-aoftrce*. 

in ambassadors spoke next, 
that Sparta having engaged hi a bloody 
irtiw- Conflict to avenge the quarrel of 
bui aUtefi d would be mtjilsf and dEJ • 
e in the Athenians to a-andon their 
derate?, when hosttKtitf bad i ea 
*ver all Greece on their ace>&nf. They 
regret which the Spartans felt for the 
» of the Athenian*, who had been de- 
heir houses and their harvests ; and iis 'X 
icir regard, offered, in conjunction with 

to maintain their wives and children 

continuance of the war, and ajford then* 
tance in their power. The Athenians 
iberated on these p:- : >< ; tions. answered 
*s by the voice of Arisfidcsj wh.o, as ar- 
iicf magistrate, presided over the a.s.sem-* 

the .\faerdonian they -aid, " that as 
• well a< ■fjiininted with the slrength of 
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desert the cause of Greece, or, forget the inju 
which the Persians have done them ; but tl 
trusting to the protection and assistance of tli 
gods whose temples and altars the impious tyrant 
polluted and destroyed, we will resist him to 
last extremity. And you, Alexander, be not ag 
the bearer of such messages as these j lest we i 
get the respect we owe you as our friend, and c 
sider not die sacred ties of hospitality by wl 
we are reciprocally connected." To the Lj 
dsemonians they replied, " That th*y were j 
prised the Spartans should entertain so meat 
opinon of them ; that neither the richest pos 
sions on earth, nor all the wealth of the Per 
king, should seduce them from the common 
fence of Greece ; that without being troubles 
to the allies, they hoped to provide for their ft 
lies j but requested that the army of the L 
daemonians might march with all expedition 
wards Bceotia, and being joined by that of 
Athenians, endeavour to stop the progres of 3 
donius, who would immediately proceed so 
ward, and Invade Attica." 

Mardonius did not deceive the expectation 
the Athenians. According to the orders o 
master, he marched directly towards Attica, bj 
same road that Xerxes had before taken. In 
mean time, an habitual hesitation and tardi 
prevailed in the councils of the Spartans. Ma 
nius had advanced into B&otia, and the Ather 
in vain expected the Lacedaemonian army. 
Athenians were therefore once more compeile 
desert their country, and to retire with their efi 
to Salamis. This measure, however, was prob 
not so grievous on the present, as on the formei 

ex 



GfCi Inn fleet now commanded th-* *eit*, 
I ol Vi lam is the Persian army en del not 

LThhJir r a)] their families and l fleets 
I and MaTdonius, in the tenth 
the departure of Xerxes from the Gre- 
f t retook Athens. 

tict of the Itdoponrasinns, and espe- 
'the. Lacedemonians on this occasion, 
ngrateitil , a nd das f ard I y - 1 'h er had for- 
tfhicus With additional waHs and ram- 
lelieving themselves sea? re behind the 
fj had rofeettj i hey equally disregarded 
s or resent merit of their northern allies 
cntani exhibited die greatest magntf- 
hefOIKa. Fugitives in the island dt 
t deprived of their allied, the Fersi iti 
o^ht fha" .opportunity favourable for 
mother 'negotiation, to draw me Athe- 
rhe general confederacy of Greece, 
•rms which the Macedonian king ball 
?d, were now repealed. The minister^ 
itian Greek, named Murichides, was 

• an audience by the council of five 
ycidcis, who promoted the referring of 
1 to the people, was stoned to death, 
e mid family, by a tumultuous crowd*. 
le popular 'zeal against tyranny, and 
ering enmity againbt Persia. The law 
lowevcr, was observed as to the person 
ries ; and lie was permitied to depart 
•eiving injury or insult. Mardonius, 

* laid waste rind plundered, a secotj 
ithenian territories, cities, villas, 
urned into IVotia. 
i hud now been scut from Salnr 

n3 
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secori* 
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Sparta, in behalf of Athens, Plat or o, and M< 
These ambassadors remonstrated warrnly wi< 
J^acdjemonians, on the shameful neglect o( 
engagements. The Spartans were at thai 
celebrating the solemn feast of Hyac'mtbia j y 
furnished them with a pretext for delaying $t 
t>v. er for several days. The Athenian ambas: 
thinking themselves insulted and their ct: 
betrayed, determined to depart immediately. 
they previously expressed to the Spartans 
sense of such treatment j declaring thai tiie . 
man* would join the Persians, and thefa' the 
x ponnesians must become sensible, when too 
that the wall across the isthmus would only 
a partial and feeble defence ; and, though it 
pecure them on the side of tilts land, coul 
protect their coasts from the Persian arm; 
reinforced by the Athenian fleet. 

'J his threat, or the returning -sense of | 
utility, urged the Lacedemonians, at lenjj 
take the held. Five thousand Spartans, ea 
tended by seven Ilelotes, thus composing ai 
of forty thousand fighting men, lefi the city si 
in the evening, under the command of Pain 
the guardian and kinsman of PlcistuichuH, t 
X.eonidas. Having marched beyond the istl 
they joined the army of the Athenians am 
allio : and the whole heavy-armed troops an: 
r d to nearly forty- thousand ; while the lij»hl-i 
vtre the thirty -the thousand llelotes nttei 
pn the Spartans, and about as many mote 
to each soldier) at ten vied the other divisions. 

'I he. (rieeks having marched into Bcrotui, 
post at the foot of mount, Citharon, di recti 
posiie to the. enemy. ] lere the huMile ariuit 
lUiliuvd eleven dap euvainued, before thi 

tri 
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iy thing of moment against each other, 
is had judiciously left the passage of Ilia 
;s open lo the Grecian tfoofiij to draw 
>ssible into the champaign country ; where 
ic horse would be able to act with most 
9, and make the victory more easy. But 
i would not quit his situation j and tits 
general durst not attempt to force hi* 

He therefore gave orders 10 Mjuittittfj 
EfcSndex of the Persian cavalry, to advance 
he horse, to harass the Greeks* and eu- 
to make some impression upon them. 
Ian cavalry used missile weapons ; darts 
i f or both. They generally attzi-ked by 
lies in succession. They were vehement 
and never continued the contest long 1 
ie enemy remained firm and impregnable, 
to prepare for another charge, 
* side most exposed to the enemy's cavalryj 
ee thousand soldiers from die rorky di- 
Megara, These.Masistius attacked ; and 
vearied them by the succession of fresh 
p ho approached sufficiently near to throw 
ts and use opprobrious language and then 
he Megarians were compelled to send to 
s for succour. The Spartan general ad* 
he whole army, to knqw if any of their 
r ouJd exchange situations with the Mega- 
The Athenians alone offered themselves, 
j not long occupied this post, before they 
tacked "by the enemy's cavalry ; whom 
elled, killing Masistius. Hereupon a ter- 
flict took place for the dead body j but in 
, the Persian cavalry were obliged to 

rreefcs, finding themselves in want of fresl* : . 

water,! 
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water, determined to decamp. They proc 
fherefore along the foot of mount Crtbacronj 
they came to a plain in the vicinity of the ^ 
of Hysia in Plataea. Near this place were 
gentle eminences, and the copious fountain C 
phia. This last possession was a necessary re< 
to die Greeics ; as the enemy, by the great sti 
iity of their cavalry, commanded both sides 
^Esopus. 

It might .have %een expected that men 
to hazard every thing in defence of their cc 
would have preserved in .the field perfect j 
ment and unanimity among themselves. Tr 
<redaemonians, as the most considerable pec 
Greece, were universally allowed to take the 
wing of Che army. The Athenians, unque 
ably the next in consequence, thought tiiem 
entitled tp the left wing ; but the Tegeans, 
were acknowledged to be excellent soldiers 
had always obtained the second honours . 
field, disputed this pohit of honour .with 
This quarrel, ridiculous as it may appear, 
have been attended with serious consequcc 
the general safety of Greece, liad not the 
nian commanders acted with wisdom and di 
The Tegeans., in a studied oration, vindicated 
claim to precedency : anil supported it hy ; 
detail of the great and honourable actions of 
ancestors. Upon which Arisfides, the All 
commander, replied, *' We understand th; 
Greeks are here assembled to light again; 
qnemies of their country, not to dispute aboii 
cedency. But were we inclined to boast 
glorious deeds of our ancestors, we might p< 
nvake mention of actions equally honourable 
thoie which the Tegeans have related. L< 
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f anthem efface any mfpickms that u o 
rior to them. In a moment like tno pre* 
lowever, we consider all contests on such a 
c as unbecoming and unseasonable. Place 
cforc, O SmuHiii I w fao r wo c r t f you think 
. And, wherever our station *hai! be, rest 
1 that U*e Athenians will defend the cau<e 
«ce t like brave men and lotcr* of their 
j. Command, therefore ; and defend ujton 
bcdicncc/* Thc*e worth weft scarcely 
, when the whole l*eedicranman army cried 
lit the Athenians were u winy of the past of 
r, in preference to the Arcadians ; and ac* 

fly they aisi trued it without opposition, 
arifiy wa* then marshalled in the following 
Five thousand Spartan citizen*, attended 
ity*ltv« thousand light- armed HeWes, he-Id 
at place: next to these, wre fre thousand 
jBiqonlana of the other towns of Lacontft, ac- 
LDlcd by five thousand Helotes. The TV 
, in number fifteen hundred, held tlie next 
: then five thousand Corinthians, fourteen 
ind two hundred from the inferior states of 
e, and eight thousand Athenians. 
soon as Mardonius was informed that the 
is had filed off towards Plata?a, he moved and 
iped over against them ; still keeping the 
»us in his front. Having summoned the prin- 
ofricers of his army, he informed them 
intention to attack the enemy on tlie next 
and directed them to prepare accordingly. 
news was brought to the camp of the 
derates by Alexander, king of Macedon j 
the Greeks thereupon held a consultation, 
le manner in which they should resist 
attack of the Persian general. Pausaniaa 

propubed 
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proposed a change in the order of (he G 
army j and tliat the Athenians, who alor 
experienced the onset of the Persians, shoul 
the rioht wing, and the Lacedaemonians tl 
Aristkles and his countrymen embraced th 
with joy and exultation. At day-break Alar 
perceiving the confederates in motion, lie d* 
the intended attack. Changes-were also m 
the order of the Persian army. This day pa; 
evolutions $ and the enemy's infantry nevei 
into action against the Greeks. Their c: 
however, harassed the mere accessible p: 
fhe Grecian fine without ceasing: They 
approaclied to discharge their arrows, and 
hastily retired: but they thereby niaintai 
constant alarm j and, while they lnfl : cted 
wounds, afforded little opportunity for re 
But they directed amore serious attack again 
part of the Lacedaemonian Iipe which guard 
Gnrgaphian fountain - 7 and made themselves n: 
of the place. 

The Grecian army, therefore, "being tin 
prived of water, and provision also begiiw 
fail them, a decampment was rendered hid 
sable. It was determined to occupy a n 
blip of ground towards the source of the AL 
and counted between tliat river and raou 
th.rron. The obscurity of. midnight was < 
as the most convenient time for effectinj 
purpose ; but the Greeks were hy no me -in 
ninious in this measure. Anompharcti 
Spartan, the next in command to P.-iwmia 
dared tint neither he nor the divi:,ion wh 
commanded should ever flee from the ei 
The confederate army was therefore disper/ 
so mam- different directions, that the next nil 
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ntc*l i!ic appearance rather of a flight, 01 g 
t$& of i regular march* 

i*, having received intelligence of ih<* 
a- of the Greaka, doubted not that t?j^y 
tnaontd their camp., and made thh yTt-ct- 
em<at, through few of th<* I'cniimi arrm* 
; orders, i heretbre, u> hU soldier! tn- pursue 
fag fo»j and t-> complete ttftconqpa t. J in 

immuans ami Athenians were atill Wltliiw 
hj the former at the fool of mount Ci- 
, live laile run th& plain, Ifauin; sent hirf 

\ auxiliaries againit feiie Athenian^ be i«U 
at the head «)i lata tfnqp* to attack 

ftdkmonhins* No contract cc&tld begr&ate* 
U which th«/ ttvo hostile niDojca anorfrd 

rijnri;m% hurried on with all the haste ft!td 
n of aiull-tlUciolirml teialVltudft, caj;er to 
i certain tfctorv s the Lneadicmonianf, 
y covered v,\th their xhicldi, silently ob« 
the iaeiitteca. As soon as Pausauias per* 
thai the mi C ret I omen* were favourable, 
)pitiotis to the Grecian interest, the Lacc- 
ians proceeded with intrepidity to close 
. The Persians, who had been reinforced 
ic Saca», a Scythian tribe, sustained the 
>*ith great courage. The Greeks slew im- 
uimbers ; but. fresh troops still succeeded 
ight, making .a. most hideous ixnse. Mar- 
mounted upon a white steed' of great 

I and swiftness, signal i/xd himself by his 
ual determined bravery. A thousand horse- 
>nsistingof the ltowerof the Persian nobility," 
us of imitatmg his example, and of emu- 
lis fame, constantly attended him. Had 

II o. \iu \\ rsians been equal to their cou- 
: h id their troops be^n regularly and pro- 

pcrlj 
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perljr disciplined, the victory would either 
been against the Greeks, or must at least . 
been obtained with more difficulty, and a gre 
loss of men. But the Persians acted wit] 
union or concert ; and attacking the LacedarJ 
nians by parties only, were easily defeated. \ 
Athenians, endeavouring to join the Spartan an 
engaged the Boeotians and other Greeks, wh 
Mardonius had sent against them. The tram 
and courage of the Persian troops, however, k 
the battle doubtful, until Mardonius was sfa 
The death of the general was immediately 1 
lowed by the defeat of the Persians, and by 
flight or the barbarian army. The Atben 
also routed the Greeks who were allied with 
fought under the Persian banners. Artabaa 
the next in command to . Mardonius, and aga 
whose advice these measures were pursued, del 
ing all lost, retired with forty thousand n 
marched with great expedition to Thrace, ! 
arriving at the Hellespont, passed over into As 

TheTest of the Persian army withdrew into tl 
camp, strengthened the works before thrown 
and defended themselves with great bravery aga 
the Lacedaemonians. The Athenians, ho we 
coming up, vigorous efforts were used on I 
sides •, but an assault at length succeeded, and 
attended with a horrid slaughter. Of three hun< 
thousand men, whom Mardonius brought into 
field, scarcely three thousand escaped, exclusr 
of tho-e Mho retreated under Artabazus. ' 
number of the Greeks that fell in this engj 
ment is uncertain, but must have been < 
siderable. 

The event of this battle not only compk 
freed the Grecians from the terrors of sen hi 
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m&t!e them masters of greater wealth than 
could ever lave hoped to possess. When 
e> left the* army for Asia, he gave most of 
cbes and valuable Jiirniture to Mardonius, his 
al and brother- in-law. The rest he divided 
g his inferior favourites. Couches magni- 
fy embroidered - f tables of gold and silver ; 
n bowls and goblets ; stalls and mangers of 
y chains, bracelets, scyniitars, some of solid 

others set willi precious stones $ and many 
£ of Persian money, which began after that 

and continued several years, to be current 
ecce 1 all came into the possession of the con- 
m. The tenth of the whole spoil was eon- 
ted to the Gods. Peculiar presents were 
fed to Jupiter at Olympia, to Neptune at the 
ras, and to Apollo at Delphi. A tenth of the 
toder was divided amongst die generals. After 
bpriies were distributed among the bravest of 
uvivors, according to their respective achieve* 
fc 

triflg buried tlieir dead with all the drcu ru- 
es of fimereal pomp, and raised trophies to 
nemorate their success, the confederates, as 
been customary after a victory,, determined 
amsh those who had deserted the cause of 
fee aid allied themselves with the Persian 
ani. "With I his view Pausania* marched im- 
ttteljr to Thebes, and laid waste the country. 
Thebans at first attempted to make a de- 
ls bttt, afte'r mature deliberation, capitulated, 
ifirfcMeted the leaders of the Median faction. 
fethotight to have purchased their ransom with 
rf; but in this they were disappointed; for 
Mtas, disdaining their proposals, carried them 
crinth, and caused them to be put to death. 
K. in. x The 



The battle of Plataea is said to have happ* 
the twenty- second of September. The sai 
another battle, neither less glorious nor le 
sive, was fought between the same nations 
promontory of Mycale in Ionia r opposite to 
of Samos. After the shattered remains oft 
sian armament had been driven from the < 
coast, and obliged to seek protection in the 
Asia Minor, the confederates were enooiir 
the Ionian* to send their fleet kito those parts 
expectation- that all the Asiatic Greeks woul 
upon revolt from the Persian interest, and 
the cause of Greece. The Grecian fleet, th 
steered eastward 5 under the command of 
chides the Spartan king,and.Xantippus thtA 
admiral. The commanders of the Persian arr 
as soou as l hey were informed of the arriv; 
hostile fleet in those seas, wishing to avoid 
naval eugagement, stood in for. the shor 
sought the protection of an army of si$ty t 
men, which ha'd been left for the defence < 
The Greeks, perceiving their intent, res< 
attack them on shore ; while Leotycaidej 
towards the coast, endeavoured to occasion 
amongst the Ionians. After this, the Greek 
barked their whole force capable of acting 
which consisted of the greatest part of tht 
The Persians, having received information 
S.unians had been intriguing with the-Gre* 
.armed them ; but confining very much 
Milesians, they intrusted to them the cat 
passes through the mountains, by whic] 
emergency they could retreat. These disj 
being made, they prepared to defend thei 
ca lions. The. Grecian forces marched $n 
lunis ; the one, consisting of the Athenjan 
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Sfcyomaflj and TrOrZenlin troops, held the 

iJong the shore ; the other, composed of the 

jmonians and their allies, mftde a compass 

ie hi H s ♦ Th e fon ne r a rr \ ved first , an d , a it e r 

nate and bloody conflict, forced the Persian 

about die same time that the Laccd«m<w 

Hacked them in the rear, The Sainii 

unarmed, exerted thttnsdvw agfttort lli<* 

s ; and the Milesians, who were to have 

•d the {rases, attacked the Persians as soon 

fled, and killed them, or made them prison* 

'igranes the genera] of the Persian troops 

vo of the principal naval commanders, werd 

the slai n . W 1 ven the s 1 : m gh t e r had ceased , 

BTsian ships and camp, and all the valuable 

res contained in them, became t]>e prize of 

tors. Jonia regained its freedom, and lite Aw- 

ifcrt was abandoned by the Persian monaidu 

the Greeks had- taken every thing of value 

the enemy's camp aad fleet, they set lire to 

rps. 

vc this signal blow, which completed the 
f the Persian expedition against Europe, and 
*d liberty to the fairest portion of Asia, the 
tn fleet -returned to Samos. Here they de- 
ed whether -the Ionians should be transport- 
) Greece* and have those countries bestowed 
hem which had sided with the Persians. liut 
:henians opposed this measure ; and insisted 
as they wen* Athenian colonies, no other 
>n state had a rejht to interfere in their dis- 
11 le Greel-.s then determined to sail to the 
;pont, and destroy th" bridges; but tliey 

t!:em already broken down by the weather , 
tc current. Winter appronrhin^, Leotvchi-/ 
ic Spartan commander, with ail the Peiopon^ 
i 2 ncaianfi 
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Xiesians, returned to Greece $ but tlie Atbr 
under the comaiaud of Xantippus, deter mu 
make other attempts before they laid down 
arms. They therefore sailed to the Chersc 
and besieged Sestos, where the- Persian* ha. 
lected all their force. This siege continued 1 
time -, but a famine prevailing among the gar 
they endeavoured to make their escape* as 
place was given up. 

The Persiau expedition against Greece wa 
concluded $ after two campaigns wfikh coven 
Greeks with glory, and which wiU ever be re< 
among the most memorable kk the aauals a) 




fCrtm;jH>t» thejttwl Ov j t throw of 

I i Pen tuns to t h r 7 'n : \ (y ) r tu t $ ' 1 V tuv 

\ common fears which had formed end up- 
4d a partial conftdericy af the Grecian stsfe*, 
ipelwd by the decisive virtorta obtained ;it 
and IV J and the symptom* of jcatottfp 

eord between tlta two principal com mom 
", which lm<l already appeared in the 
ion of the Athenian and Spartan fieeta, broke 
h ft»li virulence after they returned home* 
Itheuian* brought bark their families to 

I I hut when tiny came to resume powejatofi 
r city, they found the walls deatroved, and 

fetor houses remtitnm^, which had been re- 
fer the irte of the principal Persian officers. 
Jierefore determined to rehuild the city villi 
eatest expedition, and with some degree of 
ficenco. TIjo events of the late invasion 
not fail to impress the Athenians with the. 
ity of providing for their future security in a 
imple manner: what other-;, hn'\c\er. con- 
I ns only [\ve means of hvilspensahle p"ee<ui- 
ld d( tei:ee. Tk\>t!Moo!''s viewed as the eer- 
vs.igr of the political «j,reritness of Athens, to 
he pr(»h.»h!y looked tor the foundation of ins 
future lame. .Ae crding to hU siiggtstjnn*, 
tiling rhv was '.'Xipoued, until the fortiiiea- 
whi( h were put under his direction, should 
uplete 1. A larr'i-r spa<e v. as matked our for 
ew wiillr. ;»nd ?!:-.• v.( ak was prosecuted with 
uce and \ir u;r. 

i j While 
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While the Athenians were thus employe 
pairing the ravages of war, and fortifying tl 
against all future attacks, the Iiacedaemoni 
an embassy, to remonstrate against a desig 
culiarly dangerous and alarming to the od 
cian stales. The ostensible reason allegec 
this undertaking of the* Athenians, was, t 
the late invasion the Greeks had posses 
town of impregnable strength, they liave 
impossible to drive Xerxes from their < 
^p As it was the avowed policy, not 

' ' Laced«mouians only, but of all tl 

'' ' ponnesians, to deter the Athenians f 
ecuting their purpose ; the latter apprehen 
those states, on finding their arguments incl 
might recur to arms, while Athens was yet : 
dition so utterly incapable of opposing them, 
therefore judged more advisable to tempori 
the conduct of Themistocles on this occ: 
been considered as a master-piece of policy 
Spartan ministers who brought the remon 
it was replied, that the Athenians would s< 
bassadors to lacedacmon, who would sat 
Spartans on the subject of their message 
this answer the ambassadors were dismiss 
apparently satisfied. 

Themistocles and some other Atheniai 
accordingly charged with this commission tc 
the former hastened his journey to that ci 
previously intimated to the Athenian sera 
it would be proper to detain one or both of 
leagues, until the walls of Atheps were r 
the mil height. When he arrived at Lac© 
he delayed to open die business of his embj 
leging that he waited for his colleagues., w 

t 
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aily. In tine mean time, the Athenians 
wecoied the work with the most diligent appo- 
rtion ; the citizens toiled with the *b vet ; women 
d children agisted all that they were able * tieU 
er night nor day was the bimiess intermitted ; 
id materia Is were procured from *q>alchres and 
ablic buildings- The Lacedaemonian* l^ing in-, 
prmed that the building of the wall was vtiJJ carr^d 
a, and that the colleagues of ThemiMQcJc* hod 
t length arrived, summoned the ambassador* ►***- 
3W them, Tbemi blocks argued that it did not 
tpcmfie a great Hute to regard vague ant] icily ru« 
oour* ) that hta colleague* had assured him of the 
notntry to what the Lacedaemonian* affirmed j 
wd that the Spartans might send deputies with iJie 
Athenian ambassadors, to tike cogni wee nf th<* 
m\ state of things, whilst he himself would re- 
tain as r hostage, and he answerable for the 
Pent The Spartans, therefore, agrw^d to dispatch 
• wcond embassy to Athens, consisting of some of 
their most respectable citizen*, These men had 
to sooner arrived at their destination, than they 
ten? taken into custody aa pledges for tlie safe re- 
turn of Themis locks, who by this time wai in- 
formed that the wall a were completed. Throwing 
off the mask* therefore, The mist odes now appeared 
p the LacecI?enKmian assembly, avowed the whole 
Jrinsjctionj and declared that the Athenians were 
pant competent to decide what their own iltteml 
pd the general we I fire of Greece demanded. 
Men* was now in a condition to repel any foreign 
ST donv^tie foe; and if the Spartans entertained 
|tiy rfietiiment fur this measure, which, while it 
(oidueed to the public interest, was indeed calcu- 
lated ti) displease private ambition* the-ir anger 
tfluld t^ equally unjust and useless j and conclu- 
5 dc4 
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dcd with f!i*:r/.".»!nq; that the Athenians 
c^FRii-s tlierr amua-aJors until he uas 
Whatever mh'ht b': die indignation o 
dsL-mor/iani c:i this ocr.iaion, they deea 
rnident to suppress their feelings. 11] 
tiers of each state were then permi'tc- 
i erne ; but l!:c conduct of Themis toe 
.••flair laid the foundation of that unreler 
v/ii!i which he was afterward persecu 
Lncf-itanionians. 

Tlr." next concern of Themistocles wa 
the A the: 11 in harbours. He observe 
port of Phalericnm wa? 5 mall, narrow, 
•»enic:it; r.ud therefore advised his fell 
to render I'irnrms tlie largest and rnos 
h.v.vn in Greece, a::d to ui.itt the city t 
v. alls. His siJ-lrc-sr, chwruence, and bi 
.-rasonably applied in diverting the re 
tf:c Spartan 'i j who, though less jealt 
than of military power, were scarcel 
from entering Attica with an armed i 
♦he Athenians persua.led the Lacedaen 
their allies, that the <*omrr.on interest 
• iaii r.'.n;»..*der;:ry required that a large ar 
)i-i.'b..:ir -;i..'.ul:J b-.* tor.ncd; in which th 
'l^er, of CiT'-ti' e mi^ht rendezvous^, to 
de^ns of the enemy. In the mean tin 
v.i. carried en ^ith grnr .-.pint andac 
,, p in \<:m thin twelve months the 1 
'l 1' dor ih- care and. direction of Th 
/ ' became the best and most com 
av^vnal that the world had his thereto s 
new walls were sufficiently broad to adn 
ria;v» abreast : and were formed of 1: 
of marble, s.pnrcd, and exactly litt< 
ci:n.-/:it ; ind the outer stone3 were 1 
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I by cramp? ofiron fix*d with lead. The 
uans also determined, by the advice of The- 
ses, to increase their fleet yearly by the ad- 
of twenty ships. 

is great politician was not, however, very 
ulous with regard to the- means employed for 
em trig the power of Athens, and lessening 
>f I .acedatmon and the oilier Grecian states. 
lay he declared that he had a design to corn- 
eals which was of the greatest importance i 
hat, &i it would require secrecy and dispatch 
Ty it into execution, he could not reveal it Xm 
icople. He desired, therefore, that a proper 
m should l>e chosen, to whom his proposal 
t he made known , and who might direct by 
Wee, and confirm by bin authority, the project* 
Jdcs, as the best and wisest of the citizens, was 
imously appointed tq decide on this proposal* 
nirrtoclefi therefore informed him* that his de- 
was to set fire to the fleet of the other Grecian 
% which was at that time in a neighbouring 
, and thus procure to Athens the unrivallea 
reigoty of the tart, ThU project Aristides dis- 
*d j and, returning to the Athenian people, tolti 
n that the proposal of 'ITvemi stocks wits highly 
hi to Athens, but that at the same time 
Ting could be more unjust or dishonourable, 
; Athenians, therefore, at one rejected it. 
.bout this time, the Lacedemonians proposed in 
council of the Amphictyons, that every city and 
e of Greece which had not fought against the 
sians, should lose the right of sending deputies 
that assembly. This motion was particularly 
mded against the Argians and Thebans ; , in 
«s that, by thus removing two of the most pow- 
il states who were greatly inimical to the Spar- 
tan 
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tin interest, the Lacedaemonian influence i 
thenceforward govern the assembly. The* 
c\es. perceiviug the intentions of the Spart 
making this motion, opposed it as much as pos 
and obtained a decree, that it would be ita\ 
and unjust to deprive a Grecian state of its inl 
rights, on account of the crimes and misco 
. of those who at any particular time directe 
councils. 

Aristkies, having nothing more at heart thi 
honour and advantage of his country, endear 
(o quell the spirit of faction, which now pre 
much among the Athenians. He proposed 
every citizen should have an equal right to th 
vernmem -, and that the archons should be c 
fVorn the body of the people, without preferei 
distinction. This measure was agreeable 1 
parties. The states of Greece, finding it req 
to be always upon their guard against the P< 
monarch, proposed a general taxmion, propo 
©d to the maintenance of a regular and ade 
fore*, and levied according to the abilities oi 
community. Aristides was intrusted with 
commission j which he executed with so 
fidelity and acthity, that all the Greeks 
satisfied with his conduct, and his tax.it icr 
universally styled, " The happy lot of Gre* 
When this business was finished, he obliged u 
Grecian states to swear that they would obier 
articles of their grand alliance. 

As many Grecian towns, not only in A<ia _ 
but also in Europe, were still under the don: 
of Persia, a fleet was assembled, to the prii 
command of which Pausanias the Spartan ad 
vas appointed. ArMi^es, and Cimon the s 
Mil dudes, commanded the Athenian squa 




m the first time that Cimoa, vlio WM j 
Xing, was placed in a »Huation in wlvi< h his 
xhihit the virtues and courage of which he 
i d. He had formerly suffered himsell 
uprfconed until he ctould pay the fine unpo- 
m his father ; and by this filial net of duty, 
resales of his magnanimity and goodness of 

After be was liberated from prison, he 
d himself to Themis -ides, and seems to 
wpplantcrl him. The fleet sailed first ttf 
s I th«* garrison of which Iniiigcnt off from 
assistance from the Persians by tho 

• pcriority which the Greeks had at aca, 

tiotc snlkirous to obtain lor tbeimelvei 

*ms of capitulation, than to defend the 

r their king, Most of the Grecian cities 

A rescued fum the Persians, with very 
Ml\ The fleet then proceeded to the 
jont and the Propontisj and took Eyfcari- 
he vf key communication between Europe 
m, and the grand deport of the Persian arms. 
ige of this place was obstinate ; but at length, 
lis were stormed, and an immense booty, 
everal persons of the royal blood, fell into 
ids of the conquerors. 

haughty disposition of the Spartan admiral 
sen elated with his victory at Plataca ; and 
' success against Byzantium still further aug- 
1 it. The tenth of the spoil, which had 
Hotted him as general, raised him above the 
y required by the institutions of his country ; 
i wealth and riches fonnd in Byzantium, not 
contributed to occasion his ruin. Conceiv- 
mself to be too great to continue a subject, 
ted at the regal power, through the assistance 
Persian monarch, the enemy of his country. 

An 
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An Eretrian of the name of Gongylus ; well ac- 
quainted With the Persian langiiage and customs, 
became his principal confidant. To him he in* 
trusted the Persian nobles taken in Byzantium 
This man, with his prisoners, escaped across tk 
Bosphorus j and carried a letter to Xerxes, fa 
which Pausanias, after mentioning his restoratiof 
of the captive princes as an indubitable mark of hi 
sincerity, offered the Persian monarch to assist hn 
in conquering Greece, provided he would give tun 
liis daughter in marriage, and allow him to hoi 
that country as a dependent province. As tfa 
subjugation of Greece was an object which Xem 
had greatly at heart, he is said to have been gread 
pleased with these proposals ; and to have sea 
Artabazus, a nobleman of consequence, and i 
whom he could confide, to treat and coqpenfl 
with the traitor Pansanias. 

The Spartan admiral, however, acted with tfc 
inconsistency and precipitancy of a man under til 
dclusiun of ambition, or guided bv evil counsel 
He became ditiicult of access to (lis colleagues 
dUdained to concert measures with them, whk 
they were to execute ; the conquered barbariai 
Mere his guards ; and he punished the slightest c 
fence in the allic 1 army with a rigour hitherto U 
known, and thc;vfbre insupportable to Greet 
troops. He kept the fierce spirits of the Spartei 
indeed in subjection, but without any degree 
moderation; for the distinctions shown to the 
set ved only to exasperate and inrlame the minds 
the confederates, whom he would not permit 
forage, to draw water, or cut straw for their be^ 
until his countrymen had been supplied with tot 
articles. 

The intolerable pride rind insolence of Fausarf 
disgusted and provoked all the Greeks : but mo 

especial 



ly the lonians : who complained, that they 
> sooner been delivered from the joke 
ia, than they were made to suffer under 
fe galling tyranny of Sparta. On the coo- 
he justice of Aristldes, and the candour 
tierosiry of Cimon, won the affectioni both 
«r» and men. The allies saw that the 
m* were far more powerful at *ea than the 
monians j and therefore applied themselves 
\thenian commanders for redress 2nd pro- 
( promising for the future to acknowledge 

as the first city of Greece* Upon this 
zx told them, that he was convinced of not 
ic reasonableness but the necessity of their 
il - f yet, as he wished not to hazard th* 
ar hoGour of his country, by attempting to 
1 what might not succeed, he would not 
h with their request, until by sortie public 
they had proved their sincerity, and fixed 
acurience of all the troops beyond the now- 
'etractmg* After this declaration, Ulhdes 
ntagjoras, the commanders of the fleets of 

and Chios, the bravest of all the ra2ri- 
ltes, insulted the galley of Pausanias, at the 
f the Grecian fleet ; and when the Spartan 
1 reproached and threatened them, they de- 
itm to thank Fortune for her favours at Pla- 
te memory of which victory alone restrained 
eeks from punishing his arrogance and cm- 
These words reechoed through the fleet} and 
he signal of general revolt. The different 
ons of Asia and the Hellespont sailed from 
tations, joined the ships of Uliades and An- 
j, abjured the tyranny of Sparta and the in- 
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neering conduct of Pausanias, did the Laceil 
monians lose that pre-eminence which they \ 
hitherto maintained, while Athens obtained t 
supremacy by the prudence and virtue of Aristid 
On being apprised of the conduct and rreach« 
of Paiuanias, the Spartans recalled him to be tr 
for his life : but his immense wealth enabled h 
to corrupt the judges of his country ; and the eph 
pretending there was not sufficient evidence agai 
him, lie was only degraded from his oiHce. T 
censure, however, did not deter him from the tr 
cherous designs in which he was engaged. 
still continued to negotiate and correspond w 
Artabazus j and at length began to temper w 
the Helotes and Mcs*enians, those oppressed sla 
\\ ho were ever ready to rebel against the capr 
a::d tyranny of their unrelenting musters. But 
it exceeded even Uie opulence and effrontery 
Pausanias, to corrupt and influence the whole" 
public, he was again impeached of treason 
Greece ; and his accusers, in consequence of 
event that took place, liad it in their power 
make good their charge against him. An unhai 
youth, named Argilius, who lived with Pausar 
as the minister of his pleasures, was intended to 
the victim of that monster's ambition. Fausar 
appointed this man to carry a letter to Artabazi 
in which, after having as usual, explained the st 
of his affairs, he hinted to him to put the bearei 
death. The youth, having observed that none 
the messengers of Pausanias ever returned, det 
mined to open the letter. Finding by the come 
die fate he was to have met with, he was n\ 
with resentment; and carried the letter directh 
the enemies cf Pausanias, who prudently advl 
him to take refuge in the .temple of Neptune, . 

... E«* 



ofttita: 1 p<) 

lint Hs master would uton follow huu. Ja 

111 time. :i d.m!:|' i,-j,i •..,, $'| up, fa ontf 

v hid) certain Spurr^ns wef'« concfcaledj and 
other Argilhm received his ma-u-i, who 
fl*po&tulaic with him, By their ipul 
W f the Spftttan* who haired them I 

■ flguitut Pbuifiutan, w) thai when ho 

to Sparta thcqjhorl rennWtf to impri oil 

ut jiome of hU friends giving Uim mi m.- 

their deri^n, be i Jed for prWction |i 

Minerfd, It behitf unlawful to \ak« a 

mm tli/it asylum, thr Lac* drcfttoulflty) were 
* how to act. TJit* njullk-r o] KimaiMas, 

tT f t: 1- "ti;- ;i tile in l„ I J , . Ltd, CStTlC tO til* 

»fKl placed it »t thff door, rtuni 

he hint f .10 hvv conduct, fyHoVed the ex- 
rid Bio . i I cp tlw entrants | ^rid lo Chti 
ttanrcd hjm to death. 

fate nf" Paulinas, hi a short in in, mvoll'oij 
Thrmwiudt i. He ^ n?s {"bst advui el ig to this 
ienl of the sauif authority ar home, which 
egrity and merit of Aristidcs had procured 
&r his country and himself; win n com- 
arrived from Sparta, c.hargiujj him with 
conspired with Pausanias against the liber- 
Greece. The known resentment of tho 
•monians against Thcmistocles sumcicntly 
s the reason why they who had been so 
- in com ictn:;- l'amanias, should Ik* ready to 
lo justice Ins supposed accomplice. Hut 
we rrl.rct upon ihe abiiiiies and courage 
ml by f J hcnmtnclcs in the decisire victory 
imis bis counsels and address in forth) ing 
y with imntrjmable strength ; his foresight 
livity in pioeuung the Athenians a fleet 
which no nation could contend ; and his 
ism and mci ii in saving Athens from the 
k 'i UlOJit 
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formidable invasion recorded in history ; we 
not conceive how his countrymen could adn 
accusation of this nature, made against him I 
avowed enemies. He bad not indeed the inu 
and virtue of Aristides ; but he was not perhx 
heinously guilty as the Lacedaemonians repres 
him. In fact, Pausanias had really communi 
his designs to Themistocles ; but the Athenia 
jected his proposals with the utmost indign, 
Themistocles, however, had concealed the d< 
either because he considered it base and disb 
able to divulge the secret intrusted to him, < 
cause be imagined it impossible for such ill-coi 
ed schemes to produce and effect. Be that 
may, the Athenians, upon the accusation c 
Spartans, banished Themistocles by the ostra 
lie retired to Argos ; and it is not improbabl 
he might have been recalled to Athens befo; 
expiration of the term to which he was sente 
had the Lacedaemonians given his countrymc 
sure to reconsider what they had done. 

Pausanias having suffered, the Spartans infc 
the Athenians, that from the papers found 
possession of that traitor, the guilt of Themis 
was fully authenticated : that it was not sum 
therefore, to have driven him from Athens 
decree which might at any time be repealed ( 
crimes against the general confederacy of C 
ought to he brought before the amphictyonic 
cil : and that the punishment should be dea 
perpetual banishment. The Athenians disj 
fully complied with this demand; and Thei 
cles, being informed of his condemnation, sai 
Corcyra. His enemies still continuing to j 
him, he fled to the opposite coast of Epiru 
took refuge amongst the barbarous Mole* 

Adr 



of that country, Iind on a former 
the a&tetance of the Athenian*; 
rlrs waa its the plenitude of his 
Wl TtjcrL-d, Admetm vm 
5 when ThesnUtodes came to topTore 
I r 1 1 1 1 , on his arrt va! , was su rpri sed 
adversary a suppliant to him for an aay- 
hen the king appeared, Tbenmtcelc* 
tmjix *nn of the monarch in his arms, xat 
ig the household gods, and besought the 
iud hofpttRlily of Admetus, The king ;, 
th snrrtiw and compassion to see the 
in of Greece in this humiliating condi- 
1 him immediately from the ground, and 
i> afford him every relief in his power, 
t .acediemun tan s an d A the n i an s , t h fe re fore , 
nan i ThemUtoelce, he refused to deliver 
Thtis did the Athenian exile continue to 
rlose of life in indolence and retirement , 
; learned to pardon and despite the ingra- 
his country, he expected that he should 
at least forgotten by them. But the 
and Lacedaemonians would not permit 
nain in quiet •> and still required Adme- 
•render him, under pain of their dis- 
'his prince informing his unhappy guest 
emma to which he was thus reduced by 
. Themistoeles resolved, without hesita- 
nt ire to a stiil greater distance from his 
.mgratoful countrymen. He accordingly 
joard a vessel for Ionia, Concealing his 
rank nithtlio utmost precaution. But 
sin:;, the ship was driven near the island 
at lint time besieged by the Athenians, 
ncnt danger ho was now in, of falling 
nds of his enemies, obliged liim to ma 
;■, \ hiinsM 
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himself known to the pilot, who was thus preva 
on to steer for Asia. The Persian monarch, 1 
ing heard that the Greeks had proscribed 
illustrious exile, set a price upon his head ; 
commanded that every person who should at 
in any part of the coast of his dominions shi 
be strictly examined. Themistoclts, howe 
found means to reach Cuma in iEolia, undi 
vered 5 and by the assistance and friendship oi 
host, a man of considerable property, he \as < 
ducted in a covered waggon to Suza. The la 
in Persia being kept always from public view, 
conductor of the waggon reported that Thei 
tocles was an Ionian lady whom he was carr 
to a nobleman at the Persian court. He i 
therefore, permitted to pass without further 
quiry. 

M lien the unfortunate Athenian arrived at 
voluptuous palace of Artaxerxes (who kid i 
succeeded his father in the kingdom), he told 
guards that he was a Grecian stranger, and 
quested an audiece of the monarch. The oifi 
informed him of a ceremony that they kuew 
insupportable to some Greeks, but without wl 
it would be impossible to have an interview > 
Artaxerxes : this was no less than to fall prost 
before the Persian monarch, and to worship hii 
the living image of the Gods on earth. Thei 
tocles being ^admitted into the royal pres« 
prostrated himself accordingly, and made a i 
moving speech, relating his name, his country, 
misfortunes. " You see at your feet,'* says 
" Themistocles : a man who has indeed inji 
the Persians much, but who has it in his powe 
render them very important services. My U 
at your disposal. If you save it, you will eterr 
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e, who now beg it at your hand* ; if you 

away, you will destroy die greatest enemy 

Greeks." The king was struck at his tn- 

and eloquence: but made him no an* 

le soon, however, gave a loose to his 
told his courtiers, that he considered 
of Themistocles as tkc happiest of in- 
and wished his enemies would always 
same destructive methods, and barmli 

nong them all that were good and wise* 
h says, that Artaxerxefc was so well pleased 
ra, that in the night after the audience, he 
Lit three times in his sleep, rJ I have got 
>toch*% the Athenian/' The next morning 
g sent for him $ and, as soon as the tirst 
nenfcs were over, said, " I am two hundred 
hi your debt, for so much 1 promised ta 
it should bring Themi stocks/' Xrtaxcrxes 
ed upon him three cities for his support, 
lived in all the splendour and magnificence; 
rsian grandee. 

lis situation he continued, in contented de- 
ce, until the Persian monarch pressed him 
jrtake an expedition against Greece. Al- 
Themistocles professed himself an enemy 
country, yet he was not so void of patriotic 
\, but that he nourished a latent spark of 
n for Athens, which no resentment no? 

could wholly efface. He felt inexpressible 
die thoughts of being instrumental in the? 
i destruction of a city, which had flourished 
counsels and exertions. He found himself 
either to perform that duty and gratitude 
d to the king, or to erase from his heart the 
' bis country. The only meafts left to easQ 

him 
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*H C ^'tf* 1 rnp niics. C'inion immediately ohcyrd 
" j~|T' and reduced the plan* ; mid the inhabitant 
. ' ' being sold lor sla\es, the island was it 
fjcoplcd iron i Allien*. 

Those great and urgent necessities which ha 

?;iven birth to the (Jivri.iii confederacy agaiiu 
Vrisa, now ceased to exi it. In rumpc, the on! 
place which was under the govi rnment of th 
Vrrsian monarch wasDoreeu ;. Kvi rv other j*arri«o 
in Thrace, and on the I Telle: -pout (a name undf 
which the early (Jrcck writers often included til 
whole tract of water from the jftgean to ih.4 Kuxin 
sea), had yielded to the Grecian arms. It colli 
not therefore be supposed that (J recce was an 
louder in imminent dauber from the ambition an 
resentment of the Persian monarch; but it wi 
nevertheless highly necessary that a navy >hnul 
be main t.'iiued, siiflicicuflv powerful to deter, f 
repel, any future attacks of an enemy still form! 
liable if put in motion. Many, linwcw-r, of th 
inferior states of Greece, when danger no lonp 
pressed, first became lukewarm in the e.iuse, aiM 
then averse to the continuance of a war whirl 
burthened them with the e\pen<e.i. The citizen 
£ie\v weaiv of .sen in;, in the lleet, under wW 
they considered, in m.iiic measure, a f jrci^n colli' 
ITi.illd ; and whi. h :.ceie.ed to pP»lu«»le in Iio .iltfpl 
the interest and advantage of ihrir own euiiuiuw 
wealths. The several admini'tuiious, acciwomd 
always to a per feci independence, wn'ihl Mill (to 
♦ermine, each for itself. wImi ii coiiM imt cvf 
the irksmvc and imidi-.ms olliee oi t;ixil»»* th 
people ti>r the support ol the imw, iirr rnmre 
the still more imidious olliee of eomjx'liin^ jirt 
Minal service. The A'licni.in government. «• 
tin ulher hand, at first uiulcd, and uud'-ribc »•! 

Illllll-.lMU 1 



on of ArWtiiU'*, scrupulously just in like 
miry, grew afterwards rigid .n.>1 

q£ the subordinate common. 

by views of a public or private 
concurred la the measures of • Athens^ 
nc-j'.-Jiluuif of the defection of otUqf*, and 
pin in compelling adherence to the con- 

+ 

habitants of ^iflKOSj a rich and |x>pnlou» 

pf i lie Cyi.Ude,*. Wtfre tlir tir*t;to 

ipfHj*ition agaioftt the grand alliance . t :. ui 

tlgth with, which l hey hud for T 

ifllwl the farce of the Persians undor th« 

lofDatm^KlArUfiherncs, they Chimed 

for a considerable time- against the Arm* of 

■derate*. Thry, wire, however, fit length 

if>itii)|t£ on terms, that 4£pnx*4 

their liberty and independence, ,T^W 
bland j contrary to the eg press 31 tide* «f 
*naut agreed on by the Grecian $mm t 

to the, subjection of Athene This ex- 
emg made of the Naijauv it berime ne- 
ar ihe states Jo exert themselves ngainsf 
unoo enemy, that clangour and fa»;tiojj 
ease, and vigour and courage oi>ce mqr^ 
die confederates. In those communities 
ordered on the Persian empire; all who 
o be tyrants, whom faction had banished, 
were discontented with the government 
hirh thev lived, still looked to Persia for 
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government ,• and in Car in the arms of ihe 
derates had never yet been seen ; while the 
of PhaseKs, a Grecian settlement in the ad 
province of Pamphylia, made no scruple . 
leasing their preference of the Persian allia 
With the formidable and numerous am 
which Cimon had now under his comma 
strctclied toward? the coast of Caria j an 
was the terror which the fame of his tro 
spired, that many of the Greek cities in that v 
province were deserted by the Persian troi 
fore any enemy appeared. Seconded by the 
uf the natives, Cimon successively besieg 
reduced all the walled towns and fortre* 
many of which were numerous and powerfi 
risons j and the IVrsians were expelled from 
He then entered Pamphylia, the whole o 
Which submitted to him. Phaselis alone i 
to admit the Grecian fleet, or to renounce i. 
minion, of Artaxerxes. The place was imme 
bestegeil; but such had been their ancien 
nectton whh the Chians, who served under C 
that a treacherous correspondence was cstal 
between them. After other means of intei 
bad been cut off, the Chians shot arrows ii 
place, by means of which they conveyed 
gence o£ every measure adopted by the ass 
Wherever the confederates made an attac 
garrison and the townsmen, having thus re 
previous notice, were prepared to resis 
length, however, by the perseverance of C 
Phaselis was reduced to capitulate. The vi 
resistance of the garrison was not followed 
particular punishment. The Chians, who 
universally allowed to be the best sailors 
Athenian fleet, prevailed on the lenity of Cir 
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an them only the payment of ten uletita, 
condition of adding the whole uf tlicir 
ength 10 the Grecian armament 
listracted state of Persia at dm time Inn- 
ruixerxes fioiB making any vigoroui efforts 
the European invasion. Eut a* soon as 
ice had crushed the ambition qf hk corn* 
, and quieted domestic taction , he assembled 
oa the banks of the Eurymcdon in Pam- 
and sent a fleet to co-operate with it, A 
eiu^nt of eighty trireme* front Phoenicia 
j expected, upon the arrival of which be 
d to begin hii. operations. 
>n, having notice of these circumstances, 
1 to quit the objects he had in \ iew oti tJto 
tit, and to attack the hostile fleet before lite 
d squadron should arrive. Among the an^ 
naval operations were almost alvrtryi eon- 
witli those by land. Cluioii* therefore, 
ed ft considerable part of his forces, and 
for the Eurymedon. On his armal, the 
fleet, already much more numerous than 
the Greeks, advanced to meet him. An 
ment immediately ensued : and, after an 
te.and bloody battle, many of the Persian 
ere sunk; a hundred were taken; and the 
1 in disorder toward the shores of Cyprus. A 
ill detachment of the Grecian fleet pursued 
essels, which tin; terror uf their crews aban- 
U> the victors. Thus did the mighty pre- 
ns of Artaxerxes, instead of annihilating, 
hen in one day the hostile navy of Greece 
iree hundred sail. 

from being intoxicated with this flow of pro- 

, the great and vigor; -us mind of t inron 

•red only how to improve the advantages 

in. l already 



already obtained. As the soldiers encamp 
the Eurymedon were entirely ignorant oi 
battle, Cimon resolved to put in execution ; 
for surprising the ^Persian camp. On the ev< 
therefore, of the same glorious day, he sti 
his prisoners, amounting to twenty thousand 
of their Persian habiliments, with which he di 
his own soldiers. The bravest of the Greeks 
descended, himself, to assume the tiara and th< 
mitar; and thus disguised they sailed up tlie 
JEurrmedom When the Persians beheld 
fn this attire, supposing them to be- their exp 
companions, they received them with open 
into their camp. But the confederates we 
sooner admitted than, on a signal being given, 
drew their swords, and. attacked, with the co 
of disciplined valour, their defenceless and asto 
ed adversaries. Consternation and dismay s 
this numerous and unwarlikc host; nor did 
recover form their surprise, until Cimon hac 
vanccd to die camp of their general- The fc* 
had more presence of mind betook themselv 
flight ; but die rest remained without power, 
foil an easy prey to die conquerors. Thus did C 
erect in one day two trophies, for two- victories : 
ed on different elements by the same forces, u 
this, receiving intelligence that the Phcen 
^alleys which had been intended to reinforce 
hostile fleet.lny in the port of Hydras in Cypru 
sent a squadron of his best ships thither, v 
destroyed or took the whole of that armament 
By these great successes, the naval streng 
IVrsia was so broken, the troops so much 
heartened, and the spirit of enterprise which 
• iimerly animated its councils and excited its'< 
uumders was so weakened and depressed, 

otrei 
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ve operations against Greece were" imme- 
tely intermitted. It became the boast uf lh« 
*&$, tliat no Persian ship of war now appeared 
Tstward of tbe Chelidoniau isles on tlie const «f 
nphylia, or of the Cyauean rocks at the eu- 
nce of the. Eutinej and that uo -Persian troops 
irpached vithfci throe days* journey of the Gre- 

rcniTetrrrned in trinmph to his country, *, -, 
such trophies as 'Greece had never -gj" 
bre won in a field *o distant. Of the 
ihh that was the fruit of these victories, part 
iffited in the public treasury, part rewarded 
ividuals who had accompanied Onion, and 
JO proportion became the property of the 

rander. In artier to obtain and ensure tho 
cms of the people, Cimon spent with. libe- 
ra d profusion what he had acquired. He 
?w down the fences oT his gardens and or- 
rds, and permitted all to partake of their pro- 
rej a table was daily spread at his house for 
poorer citizens.; and he assisted with his wealth 
only his own particular friends, but the greatest 
t of the Athenians. In going about the city 
whs generally accompanied by .a large retinue., 
idsomely dressed.; and when he met an elderly 
zen ill clad, he directed one of his attendants to % 
nge clothes with him." In his youth, -Cimon 
I atfected a roughness of mnnners, and a con- 
lpt for tiie elegances of life j but in his riper 

he discovered, that no natural connection 
listed between grossnc»s and virtue, lie raised 

first of the Athenian porticoes, 'where the 
>ple were wont to assemble and to hold 
miscuous discourse. He founded the fame of 

celebrated groves of Academus, by forming 
l 2 connno- 



commodious and elegant walks in the woo 
adorning them with running water. He ] 
palm-trees in the forum, which afforded an 
able and salutary shade to those who freq 
this spot for the purposes of trade. The 
with which his victories enriched the tr 
furnished the sums employed upon the 
executed under his direction, and especk 
completion of the fortifications of the citadc 
the riches which these conquests had prod 
Athens brought with them their constant 
dant, corruption: yet still Aristides, in th 
of a- voluntary poverty, and Cimon, wh 
with the greatest splendour and magni 
equally escaped the general venality, an 
never charged with peculation or avarice. 

While Cimbn, by a splendid and princ< 

rality, endeavoured to confirm his interest ^ 

people, he was not unmindful of the gene 

tare. The citizens of the Grecian confedcra 

more impatient x of tin? requisitions, mac 

them for public service 5 and longed tc 

home, that they might enjoy peace and < 

happiness. But that the maintenance ot 

Was necessary so long* as the Persian 

existed, or the Grecian seas offered a tei 

.for piracy, could not be denied. Most 

allies, therefore, agreed to compound for 

sonal sen ice of their citizens by furnishu 

and paying a sum of money to the comn 

sury$ and the Athenians were to man t 

While, by the consequences of this agi 

Athens greatly strengthened herself, and rt 

impotence many of the allied states, she 

less scrupulous of using force against tl 

disputed her sovereign authoritv. 
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reduction of Eion by the confederate arm* 
Amon had made her better acquainted with 
ie of the adjacent country. It abounded 
lies of silver and gold, and a lucrative cum* 
was carried on witli the Thracian hordes, 
xcited the avidity of the coiffjuerorsi but die 
mts of die neighbouring is kind pi Thau* us 
:ientjy possessed the mines and commerce 

country. When, therefore, die Persia/if 
T ercome by the arms of Greece, die Tha- 
issertod their rights, which they insisted 
be restored to diem entire* The Athenians 

contrary, claimed die principal share in 

conquest The Throians, Irritated « c 
onduet of their allies, renounced the ^U 
Tacyj arid Cimon received orders to * 

t against them* The Thasians, venturing a 
engagement, were defeated j and Cimon, 

his forces, reduced all but die principal 
o which lie laid siege. In ih*.- mean time 
henian government sent a colony of ten 
td men to inhabit the country around Eion. 
Thracian tribes, attacking the Greeks, over- 
d, and cut them in pieces, and annihilated 
>ny. 

ivr these transactions Cinion carried on the 
f Thausns with great vigour, but met with 
tinate resistance from the besieged. Tl»e 
is, however, not deluding upon tin ir own 
li for success, requested the a>ViMance of 
cedfvmonians. 'lhc Spartans, sensible of 
■cessity of interfering in this dispute, and 
-' giving a check to the growing and already 
ibie power of Athens, determined to send 
to invade Attica. But a sudden and de- 
e earthquake overturning the city of Sparta 
J* 3 -at 
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;it this crisis, :\m\ in its consequences tlircati 1 
ruin to the state, they were compelled to abai 
the enterprise. '[ lie Thasians therefore, h; 
withstood the confederate anus for three y 
were obliged to capitulate ; upon terms, im 
suiMcicntlv severe, but by which they avoidei 
», ^ wretched condition of slavery. Cimon, 
1 ii.y ' successful , did not meet, on his return h< 
that reception w Inch his merits and viet 
entitled him to expect. Like other great met 
predecessors, hi.s glory Iiad excited envy. Thr 
the pro alt nee of faction, he was prosecute 
lia\ in?* rei ei\ i d In ibes from Alexander, king of 
cedenia, to sk p the progres.s of the Grecian 
against that country. (."mum, indignant at tlu 
'grateful return for the services he had perfon 
dec lared to the people , that he had never m, 
r.nv connection with the Macedonians, but 
fessed he considered them as a brave and \irt 
nation j nor would he ever prefer wealth to I 
qualities, tlu .ugh he had enriched Athens 
the spoils ot it : crcmic*. The popularity of Ci 
was yet j;re::t ; and this defence procured hi] 
honourable acquittal. 

In the mean time, I.ncedamon had boon ii 
greatest consternation, and on the brink of 
'I ho earthquake occurred suddenly at mid 
Twenty thousand persons lest their lives ; 
only the houses remained standing in Sr 
Ihe Iielotes a<.svmbled from all parts, with h 
to e\>tr< y such of the Spartans as survived, aj 
mm/c tf e < ( T.utry ; but tlie prudence and fore 
of Orchid, inns *a\ed Lacedainon. In the 1 
of the \ r i r.cial confuM. n, while some were er 
\ 01. ring to p-e-vnetherr most \a!uable effects 
•tlu is lining ditVcunt waj a to a\ cid destrue 




trumpet to Bound to arms, as if an 
bad been ii hand. The citizens imme- 
yed thr signal, anil armed themselves ; 
f b lote> seeing a regular army, instead oj 
Doofosed and scattered multitude, desisted from 
dr meditated attempt. But, quitting the city, 
lave* spread themselves oyer I lie eon ti try 
>d excited their fellows to rebellion. 
They seized Ithome, and made it their principal 
«L But they so far outnumbered Uio Lacete- 
otiians, that though deficiently armed, they were 
rmidnhle even in the field. Application was 
«refore made to the neighbouring allies for suc- 
nr ; and the /Eginetans and Platirans immedi- 
cnt to their assistance. . Thus reinforced; 
e Spartans obliged the insurgent a to retire within 
e u alls of Ithoine. But thai place being nalu- 
lir strong, and the Laced aunonians inexpert in 
rees, the assistance of the Athenians was re~ 
letted, who were esteemed the most skilful and 
tperienced in this kind of -warfare. 
This last measure seems to have been, on many 
rcounts, very imprudent and unseasonable ; and 
d, not indeed immediately, but in its direct 
sue, to the Peloponnesian war. Cimon, think- 
ig it ungenerous to take advantage of the misfor- 
mes of a rival city, persuaded tlie Athenians to 
nd assistance to Sparta -, and a considera- p ,, 
e body of troops, under his comn:and, !'. ' 
larched in r o Peloponnesus. Being arrived 
the camp of the bedegers, they m;nle an attack 
»n Itbonie, but without -.uc-e-.s. The Spartans, 
sporting that the Athenians lavoured the interest 
the insurgents, dismi^ed them, on pretence 
at their help was no longer neee-.-ary. But, as 
ey stiil retained the troops of the other a)!;« ^, 

Uio 
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the Athenians were justly incensed against t 
and disposed more than ever to endeavour to hu 
the Spartan greatness. As soon as the Athc 
had returned home, they passed a decree, rem 
ing the confederacy with Lacedaemon $ and 
an alliance with Argos, the inveterate ewer 
Sparta, to which also the Thessalians accede* 

In Athens, as in every free government, 
was always a faction adverse to the ruling p 
matters had been fbr some time ripening 
change ; and the renunciation of the alliance 
Sparta was the triumph of the opposition. C 
had always professed himself a friend to the 
daemonians, and an admirer of their institul 
and he had acted in the character which he 
fessed. His eldest son he named Lacedarn* 
as a proof of hiapartiality to that state. He ha 
been the chief promoter of sending succoi 
Sparta, when that city desired the assistar 
the Athenians. All these circumstances wer 
turned to his disadvantage, with the violenc 
acrimony of the spirit of party. The epithe 
lolacones, or Friends to the Lacedaemonians 
used as the mark and opprobrium of th* pr 
power. Whilst the public mind was in th 
tation a favourable opportunity was seized 
ostracism was proposed against Cimon and'ea 
and by his banishment the adverse faction b 
possessed of the reins of government. 

The ostensible head of this party was Ephi 
but Pericles, the son of Xanthippus, liad c 
obtained an ascendency in th£ popular f 
Pericles possessed many advantages, derive< 
from nature and fortune. His father, a n 
one of the first families in Athens, and of 

pr 



had been s n s trim ten t a 1 1 n the pros c c n 1 i on 1 

?s j but had chicly distinguished inmielf ; 'j 

ciy and conduct in tlic buttle of Mynile. "j 

'd Agariste, the niece of Cleosthenes ^ 

principally concerned in es pel ling the [i 

z* from Athens. . Their son, born with • . 

1 abilities, had studied Cinder the most ce- t 

asters of Greece. DamoiUiad taught him 
>f his country, and Anaxagunis instructed 1 

iral ph i U jsopl 1 y an d c 1 oq u e 1 ice . T n pe rson , j 

ncl voice, he remarkably resembled Pi- "jj 

This circumstance for a long time obliged t 

iced the shining qualifications which he ' 

In his youth, therefore, he empluyrd 
hours in the exercise* of arms, and his 
study. But when Aris tides was dead, } 

:les in banishment, and Cimon absent • 

service, Pericles applied himself very , 

to public business, His eloquence U * . 

'e been so nervous and elevated, that it ■ 

him die surname of Olympius. His 
erest and party-connexions led him to 
popular favour, and to oppose die aristo- 
:tion; though his natural disposition and 
clinations would have inclined him to 
iirlerent conduct. 

position of the Athenians appearing now 
emely favourable to those who inclined 
nlace more than to the nobility, Kplualtes 
to contract the powers and reduce the 
the court of Areopagus. The propo- 
.icli the people passed into a decree, 

ni^st of the causes cognizable by that 
lid be tiansferrod lo the assembly of die 

J'lio sons anil l'.uourrr.s of l'i.'iislr.itus. 

people 3 
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people j and this assembly was to direct, wil 
control, all expenditures from the public treasi 
During the confusion in which tlie Persiat 
vernment was involved after the death of Xe 
Inarus, nn African chieftain on the western bo 
of Egypt, had caused the greatest part of 
country to rebel : but fearing the power of 
taxerxes, he requested the assistance of the Gn 
The Athenians accordingly sent a fleet, wl 
having performed great -exploits, enabled 
Egyptians' to defeat the Persians in the field, 
to subdue two districts of the great ck 
Memphis. The third", which was called 
White- wall, could not be reduced; and 
Persians who retired thither, having carried 
them great quantities of provision andamrnuni 
sustained a vigorous siege. In the mean t 
an ancient dispute between Megara and Cor 
respecting the limits of their territories, had 1< 
hostilities between these states. They both 
allies of Sparta : but the Megarians, apprehen 
the superior influence of their rivals with 
city, put themselves under the protection of 
Athenians, and requested assistance from' t! 
The Athenian government immediately comp 
and sent troops to garrison some of their prin 
towns. In tlic descent on the Argolic coast, 
Corinthians ,and Epidaurians defeated the fore 
Athens j but the Athenian fleet soon after 
tained a victory over the Peloponnesians. 
iEginetans then joined their fleet with th: 
Corinth ; and the Athenians having assemble 
the naval force of their confederacy, a battle 
fought -, seventy ships of the Peloponnesians 
tlieir allies were tafcen, and siege was laid tc 
capital of yEgina, The Athenians wene tii 

1 victor* 



a; and Corinth was so weakened by thU 

> be incapable of any considerable lw r- 
some time. 

Emn, enfeebled by misfortunes and in- 
rd, hikl not been iuiUiml by the revolt 
■a, or th« mitt Wings ©f so near in aHy as 
to come to a rupture with Athens j 
hi*, republic hat) evinced great enmity 
Spin. i, mi styled itself the Protector of 
Doris, however, the mother-country of 
HHiuesiiam, having btcfl of tucked by the* 
, and several of ita towns token, die 
dispatched an army i under the command 
nedefl, to its tto&istaiice, The Phoebus, 

► resist tlita Jbrccj surrendered the Durum 
rul submitted lo tin* conditions imposed 
^cechruioniaiis. Bat when X koine Jes 
ave returned to Sparta, tin* Athenians, 
la Arrives andThes,saliaus, shot up the 
o Peloponnesus. Nicomedes was much 
what to do ; but having well considered 
er, he resolved to wait an opportunity k 
fore wintered in Ihrotia. 

Athenians and ttieir allies, having in vain 
that the severity of the season, and the 
v of the troops, would lvave compel- 
medes to attempt the passage of the 
s, resolved in the spring u> attack him 
lain. Collecting, therefore, their au\i- 
>ps, they formed a body of fourteen 
heavy-armed foot. Then\ with the ca- 
ll the attending slaves, made an army 
Iv lex than thirty thousand men, w ith 
ioy marched into Birotia. Nicomedes 
n al Tanagra.. and a sc\ere action en- 
sued 



/ 
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« p sued, in which neither of the contc 
'*' parties could claim the victory. Tb< 
J ' day the battle was again renewed ; an 
Thessalian horse treacherously deserting 
allies, the Athenians were compelled to 
the Peloponnesians masters of the field, a 
terrible slaughter on both sides. Previouj 
this battle, Cimon met the troops of Athens 1 
they quitted the Attic border; and, as the I 
his exile did not absolutely forbid it, reques 
tight as a volunteer amongst them. His re 
however, was denied, and he was comman 
leave the army. But before he retired, 1; 
dressed himself to Euthippus, and the rest • 
friends, who had been considered as'accei 
with him in die conspiracy against the slate 
desired them to act in such a manner as to 
otf all aspersion, and convince the Athenian 
they had not among them either more bra 
more honeit men tlian Cimon and his friend?, 
made him no other answer than by request in 
to leave his armour with them, since their ge 
would not allow him to fight at their head. Ac 
in^ly, when the army was routed, the friei 
( iinon continued to combat around his paj 
until they were Killed to a man. 

Neither the force nor the spirit of At 
however, was broken by Uie defeat at Tai 
Myroniiles was apjxMited general of their 
now. On the sixty-second day after the t\ 
unfortunate battle he met the Thehans and 
alius, composing a numerous and well-disci] 
army. After a long and obstinate engage 
with these troops, Nfyronidcs prevailed, ai* 
Mined a glorious and complete victory. 

Ad 



general then marched to TVtti 
the town, and, Ui make even did defeat* 
oniry* terrible to to eoemievj nutditto 

id. lie iIh'U plundered nil Ihi uiui j nurf 
id iin army which bad been drawn togc- 
.'dor To compel him to retreat. He after- 

I open ibt LncriswN, entered ThciM^ 

,.', i haMi-n-d lh> inhabitants of thai country 

Ircieheruin conduct to the Attentat)*, 

borne loaded with riches ami glory. Thi* 

\ of Myrouide*, though no detail cf it 

II the lime at DWoiuh Sicuhll* wa* 

taoil io, if j mi flsrp&iitagf i he ami 

lehiewmeuts at' the Athenian arm^, 
this time alto the little barren blaricl of 
irrendei cd CO tin* Athenian*, Cut of from 
>y the. powerful armament* which Athens 

, the jTlj;im't:iiw wen ! flbligH :il length 
nti* : their strip?; of war were given lip p 

itieations demolished, and they hound 

s to the payment of an annual tribute. 

ne summer the great work of the long 

it'll connected the city with the Tiraais 

letcd. 

es, the Athenian admiral, sailing ,, ,, 
• , , n h. v.. 

oponncsus wuhastrouj; .scpiadnm, 

mil burnt IJytlnum, a na\al aive- 

L.aced;emoni.ins. lie then proceeded into 

ilii.m jmlf, disembarked his tn:ees, and, 

I. lined a viciorv o\cr tin Sie\ onians he 

v i 'luiU-is iu .Ktolia. In ih« tenth vwiidi' 

he 1 ,:uvd.t monians w e-e ohl: ;ed n> tm n 

>t lthomo into a hlo< kanV : .aul .it last u> 

a teinii of ai i\»miiHiil;iiiuii ; hv whieh it 

d, that the I leiuie.-. should dcpatLlVom 

•siu, never to uiura. 'iiu; Aiheniaiw. 

i. m. euikrlcd 
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collected these fugitives, and settled them a 
paetus, on the northern shore of the Cor 
gulf. Having resumed the name of Mess 
which indeed thty had never entirely los' 
became a free re-public, under the prolec 
Athens, and were once more reckoned a ( 
people. 

While success attended the Athenian fc 
Greece^ their troops engaged in the distant 
tions in Egypt experienced various turns 
tune. Grecian valour and Grecian discij 
first triumphed over all opposition, and the 
government was driven almost to despair. 
bazus was sent with large sums of money t< 
daemon, to endeavour by bribes to obtain t 
a nee of that state, and to procure the inv; 
Attica by a Spartan army. An Athenian 
however, nearly contemporary with this 
action, informs us that the Lacedaemoni 
fused to accede to a proposal, to which, h 
have been supposed, resentment, amhitic 
political intrigue, would have contribute 
powerfully to engage them. 

At length, therefore, the Persians assei 
numerous and powerful army on the con 
Cilicia and Syria; and a fleet was prep; 
Phoenicia and other maritime provinces. 
,. p bazus h d his troops into the field < 
4 r 6 ' tne s P ru, S : nnc ^ tne Egyptians vent 
' ° ' battle were defeated. v lhe little i 
Greeks being compelled to raise the siege, 
into an ijdand of the Nile, where their fleet 
them. The Persians could not act against I 
this situation. Megabazus, however, having 
ilikcs and water-courses, 'drained the chai 
which the Athenian galleys lay. The fleet b 
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ana reodered unserviceable, the GrpcUo 
i left open to attacK \ and after a siegfc of" 
months, the island was U\&n - t ~ 
e Oreciem troop* tarring their way ^*j* 

but the greater number perished, 
■galleys ;i!so, sailing to Egypt a l tliia 

to relieve an eq^tal number there, en- 

mouth of the Nile, ignorant of what had 
I, Hie Phrenic tan squad ran instantly 
tfcem, and, being assisted by the army on 
fy few of the Athenians were; saved, 
oorittatiotl beNfceil the aristocrat ioul and 
;ieal ponies in Athens appears to have 
ice about this time. Pericles proposed, in 
My of the people, to tecal Cimon from 
rtit, after the expiration of only live years 
ile . A cessati on of h oti till t tes bet wee n t h e 
i* and the other stettes of Greece was an 
:te eon§equeneeuf his restoratten. Where, 
, there were so many jarring interests, 
. rerom i I'm lion could 5Qt be easily eflfect&d, 
ny treaty of peace with the 1 cloponnesian 
*acy could be brought to a conclusion, 
ars of intermitted v. ar elapsed ; and even 
[y a truee for five years was agreed on. 
had become the constitution of the Athe- 
nmon wealth, and so great were die effects 
lie continuance of war had produced on 
ids of the people, that in order to preserve 
lity at home, Cim< r saw the necessity of 
1*^ spirit of cnterpri/o towards foreign con- 
nil agaimt the common enemy of Greece, 
eforc determined to make an att.u k upon 

that his coimtrvmcn might desist from 
'war upon the Lacedemonians, or on- 

their allies. Two hundred galleys were 
M 1 equipped 
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equipped, of which he took the command, 3 
of these were detached to Egypt, to dive* 
attention of the Persian government Wit 
remaining force he attacked Citium and Ms 
of both which he made himself master. J, 
this .success, he defeated the Phoenician fleet ; 
taincd a victory over the Persian army encamp* 
Cilicia j and, re-embarking his troops, return* 
Cyprus and laid siege to its principal city. ,\ 
in the camp, before that place, Cinton died in 
arms of victor}'. It is not known whether 
death was occasioned by sickness, or by a wo 
he had received. His remains were carried 
Athens, and buried there j and a magnificent! 
nument was erected to his memory. 

The death of this great man was not less 
nourable than his life had been. When he fo 
that he was about to expire, he gave suit 
directions to the principal commanders 3 an 
ing them to conceal his decease, and to emt 
immediately for Athens. Great as was the ; 
litary character of Cimon, his wisdom, integ 
moderation, and conciliatory conduct, were 
tues for which his loss was most severely felt 
deplored. Others might command fleets and 
mics, and obtain victories ; but they could i 
or did not, free Greece from civil feuds and 
xncstic wars. 

After the death of Cimon, Pericles became 
principal person in the state. But the aristocrat 
party never ceased to molest and oppose h 
Thucydidcs, the brother-in-law of Cimon, • 
the chief leader of the party in opposition. He- 1 
a man of very respectable character, not vriA 
reputation for military talents, but more km 
;i>> an experienced statesman, and able speal 

Peric 




however, obtained the ascendency in 
ng the a flairs of government* 
^"fes conceived an idea of improving the 
utionof the Athenian si ate, or rather that of 
*«e. For thtn purpose he proposed to form 
«veral little republics one great common- 

of which Athens should be the head. 
I pride of the Peloponnesians, and part i- 
of the Laced;* mutilans, who opposed the. ' 
> with all their power, compelled him to 
i the project ; and he was reduced to liie 
f of adhering to the former policy of the 
states. 

Megarians having revolted fVnm the A me* 
in d entered into, in alliance with the Lnce- 
ans, this oceiisioned a war between Athens 
rta* The Euborans al*o having revolted, 

marched an army into their island, imd 
luiekly reduced the whole of it. The 
-lestiaeans were ejected from tin ir city, 
ind an Athenian colony was settled in it. 
iation between the Athenians and I^acecla*- 
; was soon after proposed, and a cessation 
ities was concluded for thirty years. 
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chap. vm. 

The Affairs of Greece from the Truce for 
Years to the Peace of Nicias. 

(SCARCELY had six years of the truce e: 
•^ when Athens, by the dissensions of tr 
mians and .Milesians, was led into anothei 
The inhabitants of Miletus applied to Athe 
redress against the Saruians j and the Atheni; 
vernruent, in consequence, required the inhal 
of Samos to appear and answer to the charges 
against them. On their refusing to do s< 
Athenians sent a fleet of forty galleys, 
brought them to submission j and their g< 
ment was changed into a democracy. Perk 
said to have engaged the Athenians in thi 
merely to. gratify )iis mistress Aspasia, the 
somest woman of her age; who had such 
eendancy over him, that for her sake he weak 
wickedly sacrificed his family and his tranqi 
The democratical form of government, ho\ 
being overturned soon after the return of Pe 
a second expedition was fitted out j and aft 
sieging Samos for nine months, the place 
rendered. Tericles razed the fortifications, 
the inhabitants to the payment of a certain su 
the expences of the war, and received ho 
for their fidelity to Athens. Elated with hi 
cess he returned home, buried the dead witfc 
solemnity, and pronounced their funeral 
with so much eloquence and pathos, that wli 
descended from the rostrum the women crc 
him with chaplets. 
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anil iont them assistance ; but an engagemei 
suing the Corinthians wore victorious. 

The Corey rean war was followed by the 
of Pot libra, a town in Macedonia, founded 1 
Corinthians, but joined in alliance with At 
The Athenians had sent orders to the inhat 
of PotidaM to demolish die fortifications, to 
back the magistrates they had received Iron 
rinth, and to give hostages for their future 
conduct and fidelity. The Pottdsrans, very : 
to obey, yet afraid to dispute these conm 
attempted to impose upon the Athenians b 
plicity. Rut being detected, a battle follow* 
which' the Potidieans were discomfited. Ii 
engagement, Alcibiades, who was but a very ; 
man, anJ Socrates liis master, chiefly distingi 
themselves. That philosopher was observ 
endure the fatigues of war with an ease that 
have been a consequence of the sober and 
perate life to which he had inured himself 
he acted with a courage and resolution that 
have done honour to a veteran in anus. W 
to inspire his pupil with a love of glory, he ob 
the prize of valour to be adjudged to Alcil 
though Socrates himself was much more dev 
of th.u reward. After this \ictory, the Ath 
besieged Potidnra. 

The Corinthians now applied to Sparta 
accompanied by the deputies of the sever, 
publics which had experienced the arrogai 
Athens, pleaded their cause before the la 
monian assembly. They urged the several v 
they had received, and inveighed against the c 
an*: injustice of that state. The Spartans, \ 
heard all the complaints made by the several 
nuiuiiieo of Greece against the Athenians, sei 

bas 
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«f roarnmr* d&nitd, lei 
md *drmm*tr»liai) of loaf 
«ki*hle frienck weir impend**! iu 
jufcike> and the apctMatioo of 
prqaratary to Ihaf of tnandf. Ur»- 
ii imdis+my**!, httwcreiv omadrt the 
ic!e» pleaded the cany? '/f ht% frjxaii j 
tted his conduct in a very cl/jrjtKmt and 
ut fatal, discourse, wLkdi uuiiteraiily 

• war of Peloponnesus. 

rrned the Athenian", that wh;zt«ver the 

nians mi^ht pretend, vrjh resperi to tin? 

of tfve allies, the true reason of th/-ir 

• was the prosperity of A them, a city 
I ways hated, and to desiroy v.Iih.Ii tln*y 
t ;in opportunity; hnt as, horn reason* 

and jndirlou-iiy st:.o<l by him, it ap- 

• Ashen'mr. \v« v n.'.v aV:e than th^ 
sians l<> suppovi an e\p*'n-.ive and pro- 
r, he ui'/'.'l, l!i. it it v. oi:ld h«- srarecly in 

of fortune, to to!) hi-, rounlrvnu-n of 
lie nVrefore advised, aw' the most '}"*[ 

and 
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and equitable satisfaction which couTd be 
to answer the Peloponnesians, that the At 
would not forbid the Megarearo their po 
markets, if the Spartans and other Grecian 
abolished their exclusive and inhospitable 
that they would restore independence to tl 
and communities, provided the Lacedaer 
. would engage to do the same ; that future < 
should be submitted to arbitration 5 and thj 
though these condescending overtures sh( 
rejected, they would not commence ho« 
but would repel them with vigour. This 
moderate as it N seemed to the Athenian stai 
was considered by the Spartans and their a 
nearly equivalent to a declaration of war. 

"While matters were in this situation, th 
bans, who were the most powerful and tl 
daring of the Spartan allies, undertook a i 
enterprise against the small but magnaniir 
public of Plataea. This state had been alv 
markable for it* fidelity to Athens, whose t 
friumphs it had shared in the Persian war 
Thebans conceiving that this republic wc 
the event of a war; be a troublesome and dai 
neighbour, sent Eurymachus with three I 
men to surprise the place. The town was b 
to the Thebans by a factious party of the ] 
but the Plateaus, perceiving the small nut: 
the enemy, attacked them, killed many, an< 
ed die rest to surrender themselves prise 
discretion- In the mean time, a considerat 
of Thebans advanced to co-operate with tfc 
low-citizens. The Plateans, foreseeing tli 
the Thebans would do to their country, 
herald to command them to leave the te 
and to denounce, in case of refusal, th 




be Inflicted on their rnmrai\c§, 

nn t not h%* iiiitlnt-iouft limit :n «f>tl r in- 

mjr to n*pa*i the /Etriput, Ths 

VCT U>H not ft moTiiiMil Ut thmnltle 

fir Wntti thesr scattered ifthabittBUj nnd 

: the Thehtra rttMSfitatcnt, aunarmi the 

w*rs> n> the number at one btiltdttd am! 
%%. The At)iriii;tu<t, tilt ht:tt1^ intWriii. 
toJoct cif tin; The ban*, enuied til) the Htrmbttj 
iJJcarresL-'d, ITirjt HfterwHTd *nj»p1ieil the Ma* 
■Wit provinocii and j» wimMorartile reitjfnm*- 
ctf troop*; transifM , ami ehiU 

I la liws Utttndl of Athtiii ; ami greatly •trmgih- 
Idic work* of the phi 

league being now bruken on tmlli tide*, 
prepared for tw, Both tin tauteni 
nwin* solicited the wbt*tovic* v( t 
summoned their cumfcdenite* I 
iff of tli* Grecian tbrte* won* inclined l« this 
JlTHcinijWi t bueatuie they profonHl, wi ihi* 
tt» v totetbtdchvtfm* vt Graved AH 
iponticNum* joined the Spartdiii, the ArpVM 
part of the -Achaean s only excepted ; and north 
ie UthmuH, tlic Mc^rcnus Phociam, I/xrians, 
>tians, Ambraeotes, Lenradians, and Anacto- 
I, declared themsehes onl he >;imc side. On 
Other hand, the Athenian** numbered amnnjr 
r allies the Chians, Lesbian-;, Plane-uw, ^h <- 
in*, Acainanians, i'<>Yr\ ,k\v>* % '/vvntln.nH, 
ros, Doii.ins, '1 hrari.e.o ; in< m ot" the i-I.ind-. ; 
all the Cyclad'".. e\t epi:n } * Mein^ .;. I II,- it 
i Euhcra and Sunns. Siu h u.w (!><•. nd. t<»1" 
oration, that only a lew v. «\ki it: ; tl • mi:- 
I Ot Piataa tii" L;ieid;i .r,<»m -i.s ;«:*. 1 tin ir <«>n- 
nues a^jCUiblcd an army ot .nix!/ thonraul 
5 n*cu 
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men at the Isthmus of Corinth. The several 
appointed a leader for their own troops; h\ 
generalconductof the war was entrusted to 1 
damus, the Spartan king. 

In a council of the chiefs, this prince w 
c p approved the alacrity and readiness c 
~/ ' troops in taking the held j and extolh 
' greatness and formidable -appearance 
army, the most numerous and best provide 
had ever followed a Grecian standard. But ho 
great their exertions and preparations, they 
not more than proportionable to the dkficta 
dangerous enterprise in which they wore ab 
engage. The people with whom the)* had to 
war were powerful, active, and daring, 
had discernment to perceive, and ability t 
prove, every opportunity of advantage. -Iheij 
would be wounded, and their resentment infl 
by the approach of hostility and invasion. 
Athenians were little likely to suffer then 
and property to be wasted and destroyed, w 
endeavouring to defend them. Jt was tli* 
necessary, that the confederate* should be : 
prepared and on their guard; and that thi 
cipline should he strict, regular, and unifo 
they lioped to elude the skill, and oppo 
strength and vigour, of Athens. 

Pericles, in the mean time, having enga«. 
countrymen in ihe war, found it ceou^'ite to 
utmost exertions against an enemy far snpt 
numbers, and with whom lie feared to com 
the field : he therefore advised, that they 
abandon their villas and gardens j and, in 
themselves in Athens, with their cattle, fui 
and valuable cU'ecu, they should employ -thu 
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lag a fleet, and in fortifying and de- 
le cily. Tbi* singular plan of defence, 

td boldly traced by the lofty genius of 
t*h mined universal approbation, and was 
t]y put into execution. The numeroiw 
3 m the country towns and village s, 
i more wealthy Athenians used to spend 
i a flocked to tlie capital. Athens, how- 
agh furnished with the means of sub- 
could but HI afford accommodation for 
iflnx and Increase of families, with theu 
uid slaves. The public halls, the groves, 
>lc«, with the walls and battlements, 
jr occupied hy many people of die lower ' 
ife. The dwellings of persons of dia- 
rare mean tmd'eonrined. Yet such was 
mien i again* L the common enemy, and 
he public spirit of the people, that not a 
irmiir was heard among them- 
anius, at the head of his n unit-runs army, 
into Attica ; and penetrated within a lew 
Vthens. Being still desirous to avoid the 
possible, he dispatched a messenger to 
; but the Athenians commanded him to 
ithout hearing his proposals. The enemies 
:anun insinuating, that from his friendship 
vl for the Athenians it was evident he 
ing and belraying the cause of the. con- 
, tin*. Spartan king immediately ravaged 
:::\ >i .• the Eleusinian and Thriasian plains, 
de-olalcd the^e fruitful and valuable 
villi fire and sword, the army advanced 
nrr. The .people of that borough formed 
ihan three, tliousand heavy-armed foot; 
•}■ could not but havir great influence in the 
.•^sembly, Archidhiiuii thought the 11117 
ii. J n pending 
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pending destruction of their property and < 
Mould make them eager to leave the city dm 
battle to the confederates. His judgment i 
respect proved to have been correct. No « 
did the Peloponnesian army appear *n sh 
Athens, and it became known that the 
Acharnian plain was to be the next object 
devastation, than the city was filled with t 
and uproar. Some were vehement for match i 
and defending their property. Others \* 
contended against a measure which woul 
danger the commonwealth. But all cond< 
Fericles as the author of their misfortunes. 

Amidst this popular commotion, the At] 
statesman remained firm and immovable ; h 
resisting the storm, or eluding its force. T 
determined to risk no general engagement 
the confederate troops, he omitted no oppoi 
of beating up their quarters, intercepting 
convoys, and surprising theirjjdvanced parties 
Athenian and Thessalian cavalry generally i 
these detachments. A fleet of a hundred g 
with a number of land forces on board, r. 
the defenceless coast of Peloponnesus. A 
squadron invaded Locris. The inhabitai 
JEgina yere driven from their possessions, a 
island was repeopled from Athens. These « 
enterprises tended to divert the public min< 
to appease faction. 

Intelligence of the proceedings of the Atli 
in Peloponnesus, but still more a scarcity th 
vailed in the army, induced the confeden 
disperse, and return to their respective rep 
Having entered Attica on the east, they 
along the western frontier, and spread des 
over the whole Athenian territorv. Aft 
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PeloponneMan army had retreated, Pericles Jeil out 

tieniaDDj who ravaged and despoiled tho 

neighbouring and hostile province of Mcgara, The 

; <> reluming from the coatilof ftdfi|jonncHm, 

Id tho invading army, and the sailer* 
d to ftJ^re the danger and thr plunder- of 
tta place?. The whole Athenian force amounted 
nearly twenty ihomand men. Thus in 
fep end of the ybr, the Athenians retaliated the 
«* which, nt the commencement 
the confederates l*ad committed in Attica* 
winter wa* not distinguished by any im- 
port tition on either side, During the in* 
fclivity of tins sea*on, the two hostile parties eni- 
Imed them selves in celebrating the memory of 
d, with much funeral pomp, and hij' T h rn« 
ttnuutit* on their valour and martial exploit** 
The) also distributed priw* and rewards among 
the survivor* who had distinguished tbeaiselves in 
btt)e; cemented the alliances and friendship* 
tlie/kid formed with other states ; and fori! tied 
laces in the frontiers of their country which 
formed most defenceless and open to attack. 

The spring of the next year was doubly fatal to 
the At he n ian s , Th e 1 'cl 1 >p< nines! a n ar m y re t u m v d 
to commit It! ravages in the territory about Athens; 
and a destructive pestilence, imported, as was 
Afterward* suppOSWj from Egypt* desolated (he 
city, M appeared first in the Tir^rus j and Ua< 
iuhablumi.s coi yec tared, lIkl-l the enemies had 
Bcisonvd tln-ir wClis, It StflOfJ spread over the W Iftoto 
adjacent rnuiilry, and raged with peculiar violence 
iji the populous districts that surrounded the cltaiteU 
r Jlm tii t a*c appeared in various forms, according 
to the constitution of llje person attacked with il, , 
but ill IJKM \&C symptoms were invariably the samr* 
n 2 A burning 
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A burning heat in the head was the sure indication 
of its approach. l"he eyes then became red and 
inflanred -, and the tongue and moutli assumed the 
deep colour of blood. The pain and inflammation 
descended to the stomach and lower parts of the 
body ,- the skin was covered with ulcers ; and while 
the external heat was not sensible to tlie touch, 
the internal was so violent that the slightest cover- 
ing could not be endured. The patients were 
attacked with an insatiable thirst, the indulgence 
of which increased the disorder. Some existed 
seven or nine days under this distemper, and then 
expired with apparent remains of strength. Others, 
whose bowels were attacked, died in the most mise- 
rable state. Those who once recovered were neves 
dangerously attacked with it again. The disorder, 
which was always accompanied with ar. extreme 
dejection of spirits, frequently impaired the judg- 
ment and the memory. All remedies, human and 
divine, were employed to stop the raging malady, 
but in vain. The crowds rushed to die temple* 
and implored the assistance of their (rods, but with- 
out effect. Near tlie fountains, whither they bad 
come to quench their thirst, and around the -altars 
of flic ir divinities, were seen the dead and the 
d\h:g. At length all medical assistance was 
de.»pkcd, and all ceremonies of religion were neg- 
lected. Wherever die doctrine of retribution in a 
life to come is believed, a general calamity strongly 
tends to check the passions, to inspire serious 
thoughts, and to direct the attention to a future 
sr<t( e of existence ; but in Athens, where die Deity 
uas considered only as a dispenser of temporal 
good and evil, it was otherwise. The fear of 
otK nding the iliv ine power immediately ceased. 
1 or to worship or not to worship tlie Gods, to obey 

or 
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obey the dwstatos of morality, equally 

lijLng, All died ahU- ind il ilveiv weru 

the virtuous and tha rood, who 

iicimt-h-es fur the nuke of utheri, wi?ro 

and tlir ronutt vicitifit, fc A lioputiouwciA 

loooeedcd j nutl tin* only pursuit 

ofplcaimrCi To being* wlmst 1 exish ttCfl 

thought to bfl protracted beyond ihc 

"TMMDOUtj the dr< ml of punishment funu- 

Mruitit* .iint the scruple* of conscience 

terror*. The prevailing maxim was, 

ii, drink, and be merry j forjo-movrow 

Athens thun exhibited a ipeetaele the 

fretful and B tinning that ran possibly be 

I >r wreichudur^ and vice, afectfic and 
d pa>*iou,H ma united. Tmi relaxation, 

KdUsolutiou of moral*, wa* a la*tin*{ and 
tfiect of the pestilence at Athens, 
j the plague thus raged in the metropolis 
poniioian army WIU ravaging and di\HO- 
e whole Attic territory. The iirni mind 
les, conscious of wisdom and rectitude, 
rcely, however, to be depressed by any 
*s that bi ill either his country or himself, 
itude was still superior to the public and 
: sufferings by which he was surrounded, 
•adful and rapacious pestilence snatched 
icccssively his numerous and nourishing 
and he beheld with a magnanimous cum- 
t.s baneful and unhappy cllects. At the 
however, of the last of his sons the 
nind ot lVrieles appeared dejected ; and 
• approached to place, a chaplet of dowers 
head of the corpse, be dropped a few re- 
cars uf paternal tenderness j but ashamed 
weakness, he immediately bent his whole 
N J ' study 
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study to the affairs of his country. He 
the command of an armament destined to 
against Peloponnesus ; and making descents 
cesshely upon the Epidaurian and Argiaa cc 
ravaged all the neighbouring countries. 

In the mean time the Peloponnesiazis, I 
informed of the force that Pericles had ca 
against their country, and not unacquainted 
the terrible havoc which the plague was at 
time making in Athens, withdrew their ti 
from Attica. The Athenian armament, w 
had returned home, again sailed to coopera 
tl>e *iege of Potidaea with the army of Pborn 
which at that time blockaded the place, 
measure seemed to be ill-judged, and was 
tainly unfortunate. The fresh troops can 
with them the plague from Athens, not 011)3 
rished themselves in great numbers, but intV 
the army on that station which had been httl 
healthy. 

Accumulated evils, public -and private, 
irritated beyond sufferance the minds of the A 
titans. Popular discontent always finds sonic 
ject on which to vent its spleen and resentm 
and that object -in the present ca»e was so 
for in Pericles. The bulk of the people de 
freace, on whatever terms it could be proci 
Ambassadors were sent to Sparta to ecdea 
to negotiate widi that republic j but in pn 
tion.as the Athenians were depressed by the 
cumstances in which they were placed, tbt 
ceda.*i>ioaJans and their allies became arrog 
and the ambassadors were not admitted U 
audience. Hereupon a pojvular ferment was r 
in Athens ; ami the oraturs clamored, and 
duced Pericles.. In his capacity of geueral « 

CUUUiHlUU 
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rutcircf, tag 

rahh, he had full powers to comeo* 
mUljr of tfceptopla wBencvcrtedMiflid' 

tfe. Ik-, t he iviorc»'>ui tit itemed the peuple; 
f i ho List timvj mounted the public' 

ie ipeeeh of Pericles, though excellently 
ta the acniMuri, did not produce tfm 
irith which he had ihttKld dIumK It 
I, however, with the people, todctennin* 
to inure proposals tf p C icfl to Sparta t But 
a excited hy the primte sntlirriit^ft rf 
siian& could not he m easily appended, 
f the poor were rednt**d to tatn wjirtt ; 
ban? n<ii without exUetue ttjieasineiut and 
cikm the toss anil dv* (ruction of itngir 
and the popular ferment did not *utaMo 
riclo* hud been dopo^d trots i hu military 
d, mid sentenced to a heavy tine. 
ieoph.% however, had no sooner vented 
x»n and resent merit against Pericles than 
inted. There was no other person, whose 
md integrity wer,e equal to the great and 
t charge of directing the public affairs. 
, therefore, as their immediate anger had 
rd Pericles was re-elected general, and 
with the same power which he before 
I. He restored, hy his manly and in- 
conduct, the fainting courage of the 
But though the Athenians rescued tlie 
f IVrieles bom the popular tumult, thry 
jt |)r<*T<Mve his life from the inh-clious 
; of the pestileiKv. 'Hit* disease de- 
iiiii hy decrees, and ptvyi-d at, oneo on 
iOitiou of his Iwidy and the faculties of 
1. Two years and six month . after the; 
cement of the war, lVricle-» dird. He 

waj 



was inferior to none in wisdom to ascertain 
abilities to explain and enforce, what was i 
and advantageous for the state. He was a si 
and ardent lover of the republic ; unbiassed b 
dictates of selfishness, unseduced by any part 
minister views, and superior to the temptation 
allurements of avarice. During.his last mor 
many of his friends surrounded his death-bed . 
supposing him to have lost all knowledge an 
collection, dwelt with complacence on the 
and illustrious exploits of his glorious life. *""\ 
they recounted the wisdom and incorraptic 
his administration, and his victories by se 
. land, the dying statesman, raising Ijimself c 
f>ed, said to them, " You forget the besi 
noblest part of my character j. no one of my ie 
citizens was ever compelled, on my accoi 
wear mourning." He expired, teaching ai 
portant lesson to the human race 3 that in the 
awful moment, the hour of death, when all oth 
jects fade, and disappear, or lose their value, tl 
collection of those parts of life, which seem u 
been most innocent and inoffensive, will be pi 
\6 the? minc{. His trophies and victories, hh 
and prosperous government, the depth of h 
litical wisdom, the perfection of his nava 
nulitary knowledge, his unrivalled ehxjuena 
all his other attainments could not gi\e or pi 
to Pericles a consolation equal to* that of the 
more valuable, but >ss dazzling virtues. 

By the death of Pejricles, the dignity and > 
of the Athenian state seemed for some time i 
perish. In the third spring of the war the 
poinusians changed their plan of olFen/ive < 
turns. They found thai, by invading and rai 
Aitica, fiough tiie Adienians were great 1) h 
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l f little advantage h&i\ ultimately ac- 
themselves. The plunder the v acquired 

equivalent to the expellees of the war. 
my eoiild not be compelled to hazard an 
len t . h wa s, the retbre , dee med ex pedien t 
an attempt upon some of the cunt inental 
nces of Athens ; and as none appeared 10 
ittack, and so completely excluded from all 
rtectUmj as Plat sea* it was resolved to di- 
r principal eftbrts against that place. 
4 dingly > Archidamuv with the coufede- 
;, entered die Plat scan territory, and be-, 
vuge the country* The PI at ten ns sent mi-' 
• deprecate the hostilities and invasion of 
Ktfinesians. They urged tlieir exploits and 
n the defence of Greece against the Per- 
.arch, and the privileges granted to t he in 
famous battle in d*eir territory. Archi- 
aererore, oftered them neutrality. The 
professed, that I hey would most willingly 
traced his offer ; hut dot if they offended 
mans, they could have no assistance 
e Thebaus, their declared and inveterate 

when tlie Peloponnesian army was de- 

To this objection Archidanius replied, 
i inventory of nil your effects, and trans- 
selves whither you think proper, during ■ 
niance of the war : and we will engage 

lands shall be cultivated, j'ourselves sub- 
nd, when hostilities shall linally cease, 
ig be restored." The Platxans agreed to 
e conditions, pro\ icled the consent of the 
s could Ik- obtained. But when they ap- 
Lthens tor leave to accept these otters of 
onnesian general, that republic required 
bide by tlie terms of their alliance, and 

promised 
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promised them support and assistance. 1 
sequence of* this, the Plataeans resolved to 
to the. proposals of the Athenians. 

Arch idamus, having first invoked the G 
witness that he was not the first to trausgr 
articles of the Grecian league, prepared to la 
to the place. The town itself was small ; c 

farrison amounted to no more than four h 
'lafceans and ek hty Athenians ; and these 
one hundred and terf women, who were reta 
prepare provision, formed the whole of tht 
lation. The first proceeding of the besiege 
to erect palisades ; and for tnis the forest of 
ron afforded them sutficient materials. Tin 
broke ground for making approaches. The 
cipal object now was to fill the ditch of the 
and to raise a mound of earth, upon wl 
mount for making an attack. The extrem 
the mound were made firm with interwovei 
and the interstices were filled with wood, 
and earth. For seventy days did the I .ace 
nian army employ itself unremittingly 
work ; but their chief reliance was still 
great superiority of their numbers. 

To oppose this mode of attack the I: 
raised, upon that part of the wall opposite t 
the mound was forming, a wooden frame, 
urfront with leather and hides. "Within tl 
also made a rampart, formed of bricks fr 
neighbouring houses. The wopden frame 
the whole, and kept it firm to a considerable 
and the covering of hides protected both th 
and the workmen. -But as it was necessary 
ment this superstructure on their walls in 
tion as the mound of the besiegers was raise* 
this superstructure became weaker through 
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it, It was necessary to device other mean* 
:.t. Accordingly they built a second wall 
I of a half-moon, within the oilier, and* 
extremities of which it was connected, 
Oiete extended, on both sides, beyond the mound. 
If, therefore , the besiegers should acalc the outer 
tall, they would hare to renew their work in a 
eif fivourablc situation* 

In the mean lime the assailants began to batter, 
torn the mound, the elevated structure upon the 
Ptataean rampart j but though they shook the w ;i)t 
"cully, and alarmed the garrison, no serioug 
was produced- Hue rani and other ma- 
t>f the same ktud were also employed 
01 different pans of the wall, but to little pur- 
Tbe VhtmtiB, by means of ropes, dragged . 
out of their di recti on % and others were 
by beams thrown down from tlie walls, 
adversaries put in practice every invention 
could advise wt effecting their purpose - r but 
■consuming great part of the summer hi thifi 
_e, they found their efforts so completely baffled 
} the vigilance and activity of the gar lis on, that 
began to despair of success. Before, however, 
had recourse to the tedious operations- of 
kade, they determined to try another expe* 
:it« They filled the town -Such, in the parti 
oiiiing to their mound, with fagggftb on which 
put sulphur and tar, and then Set the whole 
fire. The conflagration was such as had 
ver Ifcfinv becn-ftc-pared by the hands or i!ir:l 
[ the wind favoured, this last contrivance would 
ave been fully cdectual j but, fortunately for the 
01^ a heavy rain, brought on by a thunder- 
orm without wind, extinguished the lire, and 
vol thpiu from this most formidable attack. 



The Peloponnesians now turned the siege 
blockade. A furtberline of intrenchraent was 
round the town ; and to these new works w 
pointed a sufficient number of troops, of 
half were Bcrotians, and the others were < 
from the Peloponnesians. The rest of the 
derate forces returned home. The Platseans 
thus cooped in, began to be distressed, 
stores were nearly consumed j relief con 
be expected ; and their besiegers would 
them no mercy. It was therefore propose* 
tempt an escape, by forcing a passage acre 
enemy's walls. This measure was at first j< 
agreed to by the whole garrison ; but the 
prise appearing more difficult and hazardou 
was expected, many retracted. Two hundr 
twenty, however, persevered. Ladders were, 
fore, prepared, equal to the height of the 
The interval between the two lines of hit 
ment was sixteen feet, which, being i 
formed barracks for the besieging army ; 
had the appearance of one thick wall, with ; 
pet and battlements on eayh side. There 
also occasional towers, hi which the 
lodged, 

In a dark and stormy night the advei 
left the garrison. They were compactly a 
and hail the right foot bare that they mighl 
the more surely. They kept at a distaxia 
one another, to avoid the clashing of arms. 

larch was diiv» ud to the space belwe^ 
towers. '1 he -ditch being passed, they phu 
ladders, and twelve of the light-armed m< 
the wall. When they liad reached die tup 

\Lwi . and s ; x nmrched towards each towc 
•cd. Others, in die mean tin*; 

ha 
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bcirawiUBtjeoj an T 'hud *t»jr ftlilelch 
:> tfepfe btfWadp that tht-y might climb i he 
. \[;my of them bad ajnadj tnuimted 
all impetc ri ■ ■■'.. for the noNc of i he utonn 
e^hffaseM of the nigjit fJrevetitri fl discovery* 
^ however, which had been accidentally 
tv a battlement, fell with so much 
ih.it it alftntted the nearest guard* Imme- 
there v.:t , n cat] to Rflti*j mid the whole of 
ifghig anuy was presently In motion. Iti* 
dftr uf »hi Qi according totjjtbbui 

ted, sallied from the Opposite bftfl of the 
and made uleigned ^tieb uj^ «n il u* first Kn6 
neat, Tue bcaleging army , detracted! 
t>sifu*c<l amidst the dflrkness and tctrtperf 
* night, knew not whUhor tnmovej find n 
i men wily w&tt beyond tfui 
tew, and directed their march according to 
amour wtyich they heard, l'ire slgn&Ja were. 
, to give notice' to Thebes; btit in ordet to 
r these ineffectual, the garrison also sot up 
s in different parts of the town. 
the mean time, the PJatarans who had reached 
Dp of the wall killed the guards in both 
•s, and discharged missile weapons against 
that attempted to hinder the ascent of their 
ides. The parapet between the tovvcrs Wa* 
i'ti down to make their passage easier j 
rs were placed on the outside' 3 and each,' a* 
.s>ed the outer ditch, lormed successhely oil 
;ountei scarp, and assisted those upon the 
rs in protecting the rest. 'J 'he wat'T in the 
was frozen, but not sufficiently (inn to ad- 
, pas>a w >,e over it 5 and it was therefore crossed 
ly and with difficulty ; and the three hundred 
who acted as a rticrve approached before 
;L. nj. y thus* 
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those upon the towers had descended to [ 
it. The torches which this party carried in fl 
hands did them, however, very little serv'u 
while they enabled the Plateaus to see the nuin 
and position of the enemy, and to direct mis 
weapons against them with so much effect, as 
afford to the last of their comrades an opportui 
of crossing the ditch. This was no sooner do 
than they hastened off, and struck directly i 
the Theban road, which they knew they wc 
be the least suspected to take. The stratac 
was crowned with the completed success ; ; 
they could perceive the Peloponnesians v 
torches pursuing along the Athenian road. '. 
Platxans, having followed the way to Thebes 
some time, turned off into another direction, 
gained the mountain, and arrived safe at Athens 

The number of those who engaged in this 
rilous but well planned and ably executed ent 
prLe, and who profited by its success, amoun 
to two hundred and twelve. None were kill 
One only was taken upon the counterscarp ; ; 
«ix or seven returned without attempting to a. 
the wall. These informed the garrison, that 
their comrades who persevered in the undertak 
were cut off to a man. In consequence of this 
herald was sent to demand the bodies of their co 
panions, in order to have them burled ; but 
besiegers candidly undeceived htm, and acquain 
him with the success of their enterprise. 

The garrison in the town, how ever, was at lea 
compelled by famine to think of capitulating. Tl 
proposal was first made by the Laccdarmon 
general 3 who assured them, that if they would ' 
luntarily submit themselves to the Spartans 
ihv'ir judges, none shoukj be punished wiiliou 
3 tri 
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i.il, and th« mnoeent should be set free, The P!:i- 
«U3*, utterly incapable, of contending for better 
ceded i** the**; and the town and the 
■mrwru n*' its iiiliabit.iiits were accordingly sur- 
ndercd 10 the kicednemiinians. Soon after com- 
M'lfnmii arrived from Sparta, authorized to dc- 
Jc> or rather t*> pmnnuiuv ilair doom ; for the 
r*db or trial promised nothing equitable, The 
fy question put to rticm was, whether they had 
fidcrcd the IVloponnesiam any service during 
? present war ? Startled at such a question, they 
ged tli tir confidence m rhe. justice of the Lace* 
'monlniis and the expectation of a dvdbrcnt 
id of trial, which had induced them to surrender. 
ley pleaded the nek now 1 edged merit of their Corn- 
ell with Sparta and with all Greece in tha 
r^i^n wars ; and they made particular mention 

iheLr asnirting that state in the rebellion of the 
?lotes t They alleged, that the refusal of the 
tcedap.monians to protect them against the The- 
fts had obliged them to seek the friendship and 
* alliance -of Athens; and they therefore expatiated 

the cruelty of punishing them for not having 
ierted a confederacy, to abandon which would 
,e been a mark of the basest ingratitude. They 
Knight ilk* Lacedaemonians not to lay waste 
>se temples., in which thausk-givings had been 
sred up .to tl>e -Gods for blessing Greece 
h liberty, and freeing it from the dread of the 
>ian vo'ke. And if their commonwealth should 
destroyed, the solemn and sacred rites of united 
eece, v.hieh had been appointed to be performed 
the VKit.e.in people, would immediately cease, 
i be abolished. Finally, adjuring the Laced.e- 
inians In every thing human and divine, the/ 
located being delixered up to the vengeance of 
o 2 ' their 



their ancient and inveterate enemies the Tb 
whose treacherous and insidious conduct the 
successfully resisted, and justly punished 
requested that the Spartans themselves 
rather take possesion of the town according 
terms of capitulation. 

The Thcbans, w hose hatred of the. Flatccan: 
not be cllared by time, replied by assertim 
ancient claim of sovereignty over riatsva 
arKrmed that the connection with Athen« 
not excuse the Plata*ans for their dcfjc&T 
the general confederacy of Greece. " \V 
gard to the attempt to surprise your city." 
tinned the Theban orator, " the m*»M I 
tiible ef . your citizens invited us, opeiuc 
gate* to us, and under their authority we 
Nothi.it: hostile was meditated against yn\ 
sole aim was t*> detach y u from a forrig 
rxclion, and reunite you to the body of the 1) 
peoj)le. Nevertheless our citizens were buu 
contrary to the promir-e you had given, 
fa i hers of those youths whom the Plata*an ; 
de red after they had submitted to mercy 
the very men that rescued Btcotia from t!v 
yoke, aiid restored it to the Grecian con fo< 
Their lamentations and tears demand of you, 
darmoniciis, the. punishment of these mo; 
that justice to which, by the laws and cusJ 
Greece, we are en ti tied." 

The Larcdarmonian coaimissioners, act-or 
tho instructions received trnm Snnrtn. in*i*l< 



Hi<* number of the Phtwims amounted to 
ndtad^ and il^.-n of the Aiheuiamto nvemy- 
TUe women were condemned to slavery j 
c town and territory gifeftt to the Thebaic 

Tint. -can refugees, however, of the arifltft* 
. party, and some Mcgarcati exiles, were 
led ta inJiabit ihe pflftcfl during oiw y^ar. 
tUU rhe hi juU, bring confiscated t4i the 
n*e ot' the 1 'he buns were leased out for ten 
I fix* ddzeoa of tliat state: the town was 
i Tvith the ground ; but die temples were 
ly preserved j and an inn, two hundred 
uare # iua oalike the modern tsramuMm 
56ft p wjin built with the materials {Such waft 
* of Hitiie»j in the ninety-third year alter 
1MB wilh A then*. 

at i his time happened a revolt in die ^ p 
Ixrshoii, widen had been subject to 4 ^ 7 " 
. The Athenians thereupon sent a ** * 
f galleys to reduce tlie island j which after 
me was effected- We have already seen the 
>tions in Corey ra, which gave rise to the 
inesian war. The Corinthians had taken a 
lumber of Corcyrean prisoners; some of 

were sold for slaves j but the rest were 
ated, and had their freedom promised them, 
ditlon of endeavouriug to influence their 
'men to espouse the interest of the Co- 
lo ;iiid their allies, and to prejudice them 

Athens and democraticai administrations 
ral. The Corcyrean nobles readily acceded 
■roposal; and the Corinthians accordingly set 
t liberty. Kvcry Corovrean was examined 
•ly by them, relative to giving support, in 
leral assembly, to a proposal tor renouncing 
mee wiih Athene, and renewing the ancient 
lion of Coreyra with Corinth, its metropolis. 
v 3 Success 
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Success in these overtures was various ; but ] 
soon grew warm, and the whole inland was 
sently in commotion. The aristocratical par 
first prevailed, and destroyed great nuoibei 
those who inclined to a democracy. The ^ 
nians, hovvever, sending two powerful fleet 
the a-^istance of the distressed faction, the Felr. 
nesians, who aided the aristocracy, were oh 
to leave the island. The democratical part} 
mediately prepared to revenge the injuries 
had received from their antagonists, One v 
most horrid massacres recorded iu history 
Mu\l. Neither temples nor altars afforded 
tectum. The miserable victims were di\igg<\; 
the most revered and saorcu fanes; the 
and pavements of which were, for the iirs: i 
gtained with human blood. Many withdrew t] 
selves, by a voluntary death, from the fin 
their enemies. In every house, and in t 
family, scenes of bloodshed were exhibited 
numerous and too. tragical to he described. 
rents, childreil, brothers, and pretended i\ i« 
seized the desired moment to gratify their 1 
maligniiv, and to perpetrate the most .«* 
enormities. Euryrnedon; the Athenian adn 
showed neither ability nor inclination to sto: 
carnag«. For six days did the Athenian- flee 
main in the harbour of Corey ra ; during v 
tiinei the actors in these horrid scenes lv 
aggravated the excesses of their "guilt, and 
proved in the rvnnemeiU of their c uelty. 

A drcv.uiul raJm succeeded this violent < 
motion j ai .1 live hundred of the ::ristocrr.:*:c:i 
lion escape 1 to l\pi:us. Uhev procured a 
aiicefrom Corinth andl/icedarmon; and the i 
niaii iieei having retired, the party that inciin 
(UiiiociiH:} vas m its turn persecuted by its r 



other nnmment arriving from Athens etm* 
le former again to obtain the ascendancy, 
of the amtocratural faction, being thus once 

ftiged to submit to the justice and mercy 
enemies, were confined in a dungeon 5 
a r'n« y were dragged by parties of twenty at 
; and compelled to pass in pair*, with their 
ied behind their kicks, between two ranks 
r enemies, who tortured them with whips, 
jointed iron bars, and every instrument of 
ms and disgraceful torment. As soon as the 
es that had been left in the prison under- 
frjiat ignominious cruelty wai inflicted on 
run pan ions, they refused to quit their cou- 
nt, but desired the Athenians to destroy 
n their present situation. This favour, how- 
■vas refused j and the populace, not daring 
e a passage guarded by despair, unroofed 
ison, and overwhelmed those below with 

darts, and arrows* The miserable pri- 
attempted, at first, to defend themselves; 
iding all their endeavours vain and fruitless, 
lat the animosity of 4heir enemies did not 
they determined to finish their existence 
?ir misfortunes at once. During the night, 
>re, they destroyed themselves -, and when 
>rning arose, the Corcyreans found them all 
The bodies, piled upon waggons, were 

out of the city, and no funeral services 
ted for them. Eurymedon, after acting a 
onspieuous part in these tragical occur- 
, again *et sail, and emitted the Corcyrean 
r. 

s ended the sedition of Corcyra ; but the 

uences it produced had a much longer du- 

Almoot ail the states of Greece expe- 

ricnced | 
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jienced, in their turn, the like commotions 
every republic, and in almost every city, 
.ambitious and the intriguing found means oi 
caring the assistance of Sparta or of Athens 
eordingly as they favoured the aristocratic 
democratical interest. A virtuous and moc 
oligarchy, or a pure and perfect liberty, wei 
specious pretence** under which these parti' 
speetively .acted. Sheltered by these names 
prodigal assassin fieed himself from the rlai 
and the threats of his creditor ; tlie parcril 
unnatural cruelty punished the cxtravaganc 
dissipation of the son ; the son avenged, b) 
xici.ie, the severity and iurlexibility of tl 
rent. Public assemblies, that met to consu 
welfare of the state, decided their debates I 
sword ; naen universally thirsted for blood 
this general dit>or<le* overwhelmed all laws h 
and divine. Such are the wretched and dctc 
delations by which individuals ruin the j 
and themselves, 

Tlic picture of the Feloprmneskm war i 
be more agreeable if -diversified by seen 
a milder and more pleasing nature. But, 
the occurrences and transactions of this J 
present us only with a dark and melar 
prospect ; and the episodes commonly reflei 
.same colour as the principal action. At this t}irn 
j. p . pened innumerable earthquakes in Gr 

' \ * aud the pestilence returning swept ofl 
numbers of the Athenians. An army 
the command of Demosthenes, an Athenian ge 
undertook an expedition against ^EtoHa. B 
operations necessary lor this purpose wet 
structed by the jealousies and dissensions < 
*:giiftid':rak*j : each state in alliance wilh A 

ilk 




»g that the whole force of ibe 1 
■d against its particular em 
s M however, _after having be 
I, obtained eocne very c* — 
le Ambracians, a brave i 
?hkh lie returned with honour to j 
mgh llie term of the 
s hat! expired, hb mind coaU not brook m>- 
f I and be requested leare to sail as a to- 
r with the annameut which was about tn 
for tliu c oa> t of Feioponneni& Bit a dVcfee 

Eflple, therefore, this pennkskm wa^ gram- 
Til } together with authority to employ the 
maps as lie should tliink proper. While the 
rested along the lVloporoesttrt shore*, De- 
ques advised the Athenian tonimsDders to 
ind rebuild Pylus ; which, ibougb it enjoyed 
eiuent haven, and was strooglr fortified by 
, the Spartan* had abandoned, , He was 
red, however, * that there were many oarren 
rm the coast of Peloponnesus, which those 
fortify who wished to entail a useless ex- 
on their country.* He desisted, therefore, 
ay further entreaties ; "till a storm accidentally 
the whole fleet towards the-Pylian harbour, 
ircumstance induced him to renew his re- 
At length the soldiers and sailors, weary 
?ncs-s began the -work ; and carried it on 
uch activity and zeal, that they fortified the 
11 six. days. 1 he fleet then sailed to Corey ra ; 
•enio.sthenes remained with five ships, to 
this new acquisition. 

sooner were the Spartans informed of this 
e, than they immediately withdrew their 
from its annual invasion of Attica, and 
d their fleet from Corey ra. The citizens 

flew 



t\v\v to arms, and marched to Pylus ; but tin 
was so well fori iliod, that nothing could Ix 
against it until the whole Spartan army 
arri\e. As soon as till the forces were assc: 
Pylus uas vigorously assaulted by sea am 
The walls being weakest at the entrance 
harbour, the most furious attack was made 
And' the resistance was no less obstinate. 

Demosthenes encouraged his men by hi 
and action. The gallant Brasidas exhort 
Lacedaemonians to save the honour of their c< 
and commanded the pilots to dri\c theii 
against the hcadi. In endeavouring* howe 
enforce these commands by his own t\ 
he receive a wound, and fell into the sest, 
c-cn-tly without life. Hut »ome of his att< 
recovered him ; ami when his senses return 
perceived that his shield was gone. The si 
lirasidas, however, was lost more gluriousl 
-ever shield was defended. 

Demostlicnos, with few <voops, and vi 
equal strength, resisted the attack of the 'cm 
three days. At length, however, the fleet, 
Jiad been apprised ofrhis danger, returned fro 
eyra, and terminated the incredible labour; 
small and exhausted garrison. The Athen 
Lacedaemonian armaments immediately vt 
and the latter was defeated. An event, hi 
which arose principally 'from a want of vi 
and foresight, was calculated to depress the 
nt' the Spartans, even more, than the loss 
ships that were destroyed in this buttle, ti 
dispersion of their ileut, and the unexpecte 
oi* the place.. 

Before the harbour of Pylus lies an islan 
two miles hi circumference, culled Spta 




haru-n, wuody, and ttninhaliiied* hi 

the Sujrtmis llad imprudently putted a 
of fmu- hundred aad tw-truty btf 
men, wilJi a much greater rwsmbcr or* 
^ Tbey did not reflect, that a* *oc- 
tciiiam obtained the command of the Ik 
; sea, time forces must be at thetr mer. . 
>n* id t ration did not pqtm to them till ihinv 
34 defeated. It then produced ihe m*> t 
it affliction ; as the Spartans in the isLuul 
f tlie first families of the commonwealth. 
lediate notice 'd 'this disaster Ma* dispatched 
-ta. The annual magistrates, with a depu- 
rom the geiiatc, hastened to examine matters 
ipot. The misfortune appeared tu a dm" I of no 
r j and such was the value of this body of ei- 
Lo the community at large,, that it wtt loii— 
f resolved to solicit a mice, until ambassa- 
fuld be sent to Athene to trvat for a general 

The Athenians accordingly agreed to a 
sion of hostilities ; provided the Spartans, as 
;e of the sincerity of their intentions, would 
t to deliver up the whole of their fleet, 
ting to sixty vessels. This mortifying and 
ating condition was accepted. During the 
of twenty days consumed in this embassy, 
cedacmonian troops intercepted in Sphacteria 
jupplied with a stated proportion of food 
ne. 

en the Spartan ambassadors entered into the 
/ion respecting a permanent treaty, they re- 
d the Athenians of the advantages which 
result to all Greece, and in a more particular 
•r to Athens, if they embraced the prolfered 
eof the Lncedamionian republic. The propo- 

conciliation, if accepted iu the moment of 

\ ictory, 
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\ it lory, Would ^really irdoillld lo f lie- ••!. 
A t!n 'i r< ; but, it i ejected, would «t >i 1 1| »1« -t < - 
i ri'tnin who wet«- the iimI a^rrisols and pro. 
nt tin- \v;il, :iik1 to whom the eM.Uhitirs tli;H 
llif-nc e ensue uujdit in ]U tier to he imptlf c-« 1 
The nif-fk and .submivaw '.pint oflhi* di- 
tended lo dr.eovcr to tin- Athenians the lull 
i/t 1 1 11 -it* vie tory. C 'leoii, a t h morons dem.i •«,[•! 
:.ti;':ilrd tin- people to demand, ;th I lie prelim 
of p< ;i< r, that the Spartaith in Sphaeleiii slio 
:nil to Ailirni, ami thar many ('otiitied ,n 
puitant plans hclon'oui', to the Kterd.rni 
i.hoidd hi- Miiiendered. Thrne lofty pivti 
ilid not appear to the Spartan rerntialoii jt 
by thr military events uliiili hail taken 
and they trlurucd with disjoikl. The Alheui: 
vanoii'i and ",rouiidlcM. pretenees, refiiM-d lo 
tin- llei:t uhii h had been surrendered as a |ili 
the in-rity ; :ifi»l !i"fh parties prepared to i 
i if ii« <• ho tilii'h"-.,- tin* Athenians, that tlu-y 
\indiiate tin- niu»"aiic «• • I their pretentions 
the ftpaicui-., that ih'-y ini dil ati-tii'r it. 

Jt win clrli'iiiiiurd tn alti-mpt llu* lediic 
tlie >:oldiei.s in I-phaeli iia by Limine, i.itlu 
hy the swoid. The Athenian llert, the 
<Miardrd thr i .land iiirht und day. lint ik 
standing its VM'/il.inee, aipplir* were often I 
into the place, ihiiinc, sturms and d.nkiifs-i. 
hloi K.i'li- wa. liuitlev.ly proiraet.-d lur 
weel.fi ; and the biv.irjMi « be^au li» stiller i 
\Mth the he-iirj'i-d. In the mi-ail lim.*, ui.i 
inoiti'i weir ];u-,rd in Ath.-m .i'*.iill.i1 I leinuv 
who him Laded Spliai'tnia, ai'd ( lenn, \\ 
prevented an ad\aut:ii'coU', pe.n e. 'I In- lai 
nidri lochiilr tin* ai rusatioii , .«.\iin*it Iiim, a- 
tiial il he weiv appoinlrd ^« ncial, lie uutlli 
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end uitli a small force, *ad taic k at lie 
stcmaet. 

This proj>o*al was do iocaer made iluo Is* 
andy agreed to ; and the cfa'«*f 
1 to him. Cleoo, more 

and little expecting thai 
hare accepted Kb oifer, ti» it a ka§ m 
s to pursue. Not iOTsa&ea, nowrver, b? 
i natural confidence, he adiarced to the 
the assembly, and declared than be 
aid of the Lacedaerix>aiart* ; 

Spartans prisoners to Atbeu* 
s, or to die in the attempt TIu* 
ctted the ridicule of the multitude ; 

discerning rejoiced, that they ■booH 
be freed iVora the chraoun m 1 

Lie, or that the Spartan* in 
I be subdued. 
Jmt at tlm time some of the 1 man 

Miers in I he island, in drcsdn* 
ippened to set the wood en t"irc : :.: a brl^k 
ie springing up, a most violent r^*n£a£r2iion 
isued, and the whole place was thr^'erc-d with 
structioa. This unfbre«ex*n disa-.-er di^jr^sed 
the enemy the strength and situation of lLe 
ortrns ; and DenWihcnes was aciu;ijiy prt-parin-^ 
embrace tlie u:\ourable moment, ^.d lo ;*:i« k 



em, when CJt >:i w'h 1 :- tr' r.-ps ; 
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of arrows, stones, and darts. Being close 
bodied, however, and presenting a* dread 
threatening front to the enemyy They retrc 
good order, and with comparatively lki 
When theyhad gained possession of the po 
repelled witli courage and vigour every appi 
the enemy j for the nature of the ground v 
that they could not easily be surrounded, 
the whole day the contending parties fou$ 
the greatest obstinacy, under the painful j 
of thirst and a scorching sun. At length tl 
senians discovered an unknown path thai 
the enemy's rear, and immediately clim 
eminence. The Spartans thus encompass* 
sides, and reduced to a similar situation w 
brave countrymen at Thermopylae, were 
at once by the Athenians in front and the 
nians behind. 

Nor did this devoted band disgrace the 
of Leonidas. Many of the commandc 
slain 5 arid those who were wounded < 
thoir soldiers to persevere in the battle. De 
nes and Cleon, perceiving that the Spart; 
resolved to light till every man was slain, a 
desirous of carrying them prisoners to 
checked their own troops. A herald was i 
st nt tv) oiier quartet to the toe, provL 
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t. Tliis was refused j but 3 conference fot- 
d, and the Athenian generals sent for a herald 

that gray; Several messages having passed 
een them, a final answer wfts received by ti*e 
*on in the Island, purporting that the I.aee- 
iHMans permitted them to consult their own 
,% provided they submitted to iioihing dis- 
h9L As soon as the Spartans in 1% c 
ciena received this meisage dtey sur^ A \* 
*ed, * /5 * 

; the iuext day the dead were given up to be 
d 3 and tlie Athenians erectecf their trophy, 
captive Spartans were carried to Athens ; 
*y a decree of the people it was resolved that 
shouJd be kept in chains until the establishment 
nee between the two states ; but it was at l he 
S time declared fin order to intimidate the 
damionian government), that in ease of the 
mrmefclans invading Attica, all iftese prisoners 
Id be immediately put to death. The Athenian 
nanders left a strong garrison in Pylus, which 
ioon reinforced by an enterprising body of Mes- 
nsfroin Naupactus. TheMessenians, though 
•ssed of only a barren cape on -their native 
once-happy coast, infested the neighbouring 
try with continual incursions; andtheHelotes, 
:ted by their affection for their ancient kins- 

and animated by resentment against their ty- 
cal masters, revolted to them ingrcat numbers. 
> was no vi' .so fortified, that while supplies 
I be received by sea no impression could be 
; upon it by land. In this situation of things, 
^aeed:enionians, anxiously desirous of peace, 
cte4 that their successful rivals would only 
t them, if they made any public proposals for 
xoramodation between the two states. They 
jp 'Z therefore 
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of others still more deplorable. The citi: 
Olynthus, and other places of the Chakidic 
embraced the earliest opportunity of re 
from Athens. When, therefore, the victt 
Demosthenes and Nicias, in the eighth yeai 
.war, were made-known to them, they feai 
vengeance of the Athenians, and craved ass 
from their Pel oponnesian allies. At the sam 
Perdiccas, king of Macedonia, (who regan 
Athenians as his ancient and natural enemic 
the. rapacious invaders of his coast,) sent i 
soldiers in Greece, whom he intended to ( 
in resisting the attempts of that ambitious j 
and in subduing the several barbarous trib 
had not yet submitted to the Macedonian p 

Brasidas was therefore appointed by the S 
- to undertake this expedition 5 and he having 
forces with Perdiccas, the army marched 
Arribasus, king of the Lyncestians. This 
however, offering to submit the different 
tween Perdiccas and himself to the detcm 
fcf Brasidas, * the Spartan general liste.net 
proposal which seemed so reasonable. 1 
ingly a negotiation was opened for this pi 
but Perdiccas, Laving in view more an 
prospects, refused to accept as a judge t 
whom he had hired to be an auxiliary. Bras: 
the other hand, avowed that he c'ould not t 
waging war with those who implored his 
and protection : and therefore soon after coi 
a treaty with Arribaeus, in which that prir 
numbered among the allies of Sparta. P< 
was highly incensed at this measure, which 
been unable to prevent 3 and the two g 
pasted in mutual disgust. 

jBrasidas, having joined the Chalcidianf 

1 
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efiaftive operatic** 
r wkb Athene 

jirineipfti pcnom i 
ircdarmmiUn kitcmt, wa* 
rd hr»fc. Tl*i* pfarc being a 
Ici i Iicfs lioiu juwnjf w f**^ 

wa* jVrroiUeJ to t*fer»tfeH 
cl io tfedarc ty* prow** Mb 
>ty, TbW Em did in * wy 
*m fpecrii, la which he jwnikfriil fcftlfrif 
t the jmbitkin a**J tyranny of A*k 
1 of the grcnrt tuperitfrfy «f ll* 
iji, with r«*pcct 10 tbejr ad 
pined the A-anthuo* to a 
id rilbncc of Sjana. Stigma mrftar tfcf 
: Stiyaionic gulf, readily friUrrrA thr r*^ 
i *nd Hrcsme .1 rormtar of die Ij&sAm* 
n corrfrdenicy, Durnig tfce winter, ihe Sf*r<> 
nmantfer »j£t»&W*«fl haowJf tjib «j*tl >bi- 
id rntcrprto. Hi* flf^nlkw i^ tfc* 

town* f.viitfittr'1 in 
ie: reduction of *w.h j>la//j> a* >>y ?!*:;; ro> 

or insular nit nation wero nwvst exposed ;o 
•n^eanr.e of Athens, ^nd ttoire/frire nV/>? 

t<> recede from tlx? aoiar^e of that state, 
igth, however, by the. =>occe** of hi* firm** 
ode rate use he made of vietory, and hn l*> 
r (o the vanejuidied, a41 wleeh err' :;.;.«?anr<:> 
nited to render iiim uniformly pr/.;/ roii':, 
ris became master of mo-.f of tL>: p! .ces in 
umsulas of Aftrr, Sithouia, and f'jil'-nf:. 
• los i of An»;»!iij)o!i . was what the Athenian 
■ mo.»l vvrnly !•■!?, and for whi'-h tiny were 
niliiftcd. 'Hi'- ■">'•. eminent ot Thames had 
committed m '1 hi,* ydide.s, the celebrated 

historian; ;iini L : had aLo tiic direction of 
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the gold and silver mines on the. oppc 
As soon as this illustrious Athenian rejcei 
mation that the Amphipolitan territor 
vaded by a Spartan army, he hastened 
the town 5 but arrived too late to be of 
service. When the success ^of the exp 
Brasidas was known at Athens, the popu 
was extremely great. A truce for one ) 
ever, was agreed on soon after betwee 
republics. These proceedings' were w 
expected by Brasidas; who received the j 
of two considerable places in the peninsi 
lene after hostilities had been suspended. 
This action of the Spartan general, ai 
happy influence pf Cleon, promoted tl 
of the war. That demagogue was conti 
tolling the greatness and power of At 
instigating his countrymen to punish the 
and perfidy of Sparta, in abetting the 
those places in Macedonia after the true 
agreed on. By such exertions he su< 
procuring himself to be appointed to the 
of a fleet of thirty galleys,- twelve hundr 
heavy -armed, a squadron of three hunc 
and. a powerful body of light-armed ; 
With this armament, after having tak 
two places, he proceeded against Amphij 
applied to Perdiccas,~king of Maccdoni 
cours, which, according to treaty, dial 
was bound to furnish. But Brasidas, av 
inferiority of his troops in arms and 
and the more confident of the resources 
genius, as he knew the inability of the 
had to oppose, wished to join battle 
expected assistance iould arrive. Ac 
perceiving that Cleou advanced towards 
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gltgent and disorderly maimer, he gave orders 
tack the Athenian* by surprise, and m different 
* of thtk army. This was instantly done* and 
pnerny, confounded wirfi the rapidity and com- 
led t'fiarge, fled with predpitetiony while Cleon, 
most, was kilkd in die pursuit. Bra- 
> being a] v> wounded, died "sou a afterward, 
arrrly any Spartan recorded in hUfnry, and 
indeed, of my nation, have been ciuiowud with 

talent? far military- command, for persuasion, 
for making find maintaining conqucrtA, a* ftra- 
. The estimation in which the different Mate* 
comiwtiutics held this peat an d tixtrciordinai v 

Bra S>e collected from l he sorrow which ihey 
ffkKvd at lus death, and the honours paid to his 
tory. The ceremonies- of his funeral were 
Dim with the utmost solemnity, amidst the- 

a£ thiii.se who considered his virtues and abt-> 

as the surest pledges of their own happiness 
lecurity. The citizens of Amphipolis erected 
numeut to perpetuate his name j and, by way 
istinction, every testimony of their fonner 
t» and patriots was carefully destroyed. The^ 
inted annua) game*; with sacrifices to be eele- 
'd at his tornb ; and decreed worship to him, 
e hero and founder of their community. It 
ated that his mother, hearing Rrasidas praised 
cme Thraeians, who asserted th.it no person 

was equal to him, replied, " My son was 
,id a man of gre.it merit, hut I hope there are 
y superior to him in Sparta.'' 
y tlie death of Cleon and Rrasidas, the prin- 
', obstacles to perne were remo\ed. The Athe- 
s, dejeeted by defeat, 'wanted the imposing 
uerice of ( ieon to disguise their weakness, 
varnim th'/ir mi.-fortuurs. Their armament 
S was 
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was greatly enfeebled, and the^ saw no 
of regaining their possessions in Macedon 
greatest part, therefore, of those -who 
home, seemed sufficiently desirous of fo 
an accommodation with the enemy. Ni< 
had succeeded to the influence of Cleon, 
dined to pacific measures; and, happih 
sufferings of mankind, the same moden 
observable in Pleistoanax, king of Sparta, 
conferences were held during winter : ti 
tiation, however, did not appear likely t< 
successful, and therefore towards spring 
cedaeraonians circulated a report that tin 
fortify Attica $ but immediately after, p 
ries of peace were agreed on. By the c 
•« q of this treaty, all places and prison 
" * in the course of the war were t« 
tually restored. The several states c 
were supposed to be included in this c 
but each of the other communities refused 
any restitution. The peace was -to con 
fifty years ; and as Nicias was its great f 
it was universally called the Peace of Nici 
disposition of this man was exactly the i 
that of Cleon. The latter was violent ai 
ient, and a vehement enemy of the La 
nians : Nicias was gentle in his manners, 
to the Spartans, and advised his counti 
pursue moderate and pacific measures. 
of a virtuous but timid disposition, endo 1 
much prudence, and little enterprise} 
bo»ied of moderate abilities, but immense! 
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fe Ftmr nf N*itix to the total Ovif throw of 
the EiptvliUw agaimt SUity* 

i treaty of peace thus concluded, after ji war 
ten years, wa* at la hi ill calculated to^he 
1 «*t inaction, and to fix and r«UbJiftb per- 
tandainhcmd quiet. The J *»cedarmomam 
■ulatcd thai all place* and po«»ci*inftf of 
tlvcy bad been deprived during il*c war 
bcrolorcrJ to them. BlU tbdf aUie*, And 
toy tlie Corinthian* and Mega ream, were 
itifler very considerably - r and I lie Klcons 
red tbcm*clvc» treated with the greanst 
v nod oppression. The Laced ft motif nn* 
14 not cany inlo effect lORH pf tin- mo* I 
mt articles of the treaty. Amphipolis, and 
cr towns in that neighbourhood, refused to 
▼ain into an alliance with the Athenians, 
ere also equally unsuccessful in endeavouring 
mmodatc matters with the Argivc* ; and a 
rh that state, in which the greatest part of 
inesus would probably be against them, 

inevitable. Alarmed by these considera- 
he Spartans sent proposals to Athens, iela- 
adefeiiM\c alliance between the two state,., 
kViis immediately concluded. 
Corinthians, irritated now against the I.ace- 
i.ms, and equally indignant with Athens, 
lied deputies to Argos as soon as the eoii- 

of the cMifederney \. as dismissed. These, 
routed the ambition of the Argives, con- 

juiv.l 
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juredthem to vindicate the honour of R^l 
sus, which had been shamefully abandonee 
pusillanimity pr betrayed by. the selfishnes 
Spartans. The Argives were well disp 
Ksten to what was recommended. Ha\ 
served a prudent neutrality during the 1 
nesian war, their state was grown wea 
strong. Their protection w#s courted by 
the other smaller communities of Green 
before the conclusion of peace had t 
friends and a allies ; 'of Sparta. To this as 
of popular governments, an accession st 
important was soon acquired ; and Ath 
received into the confederacy. The n 
which this was effected it is proper toexpl 

Amidst the factious turbulence of ser 
assemblies in that city, whatever was prop 
adoplled by one party was certain to meet 
position from another, however prudent 
cessary the measure might be. Those 
posed the peace of Nicias were many j bi 
the number, one man shone illustriously 
nent above all his companions, and on tr 
sion first displayed those singular but unl 
lents which proved fatal to himself an 
country. l 

By the constitutions of Solon, no Athe 
permitted to speak in public till he had c< 
his thirtieth year j but Alcibiades had n< 
tained this a;e. Every circumstance, 1 
which could plead an exception to that \x 
in his person. His birth a;id fortune, hi 
and acquired abilities, the iccemplishmer 
mind and body, all conspired lo render 
favourite of the people. Amidst the < 
rhetoricians and sophists at that time u 
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t AlcuViades distinguished the superior 
f Socrates, who, rejecting all fieri tioiu and 
* studies , confined himself to matters of 
portatiee and utility. He was, however, 
j armed with the eloquence than with the 
ice and integrity or" the philosopher y and 
ithftd levity of Alribwdes was chiefly de- 
with the splendour of particular exploits, 
active intrepidity of Socrates, when* quitting 
ie of speculation and the groves of Acade- 
id grasping .his spear, he justified by his 
achievements the useful lessons of his phi- 
', could not but attract the esteem and re* 
\ of his young disciple, 
if Aklbiades was fascinated by tlie aliKtieft 
criority of Socrates,, that philosopher enter- 
no less respect and affection for his pupil, 
s .favourite youth laboured under a la men- 
feet, which neither hfe birth and fortune* 
great mental and bodily accomplishment >, 
'ii tlie friendship of Socrates, could coni- 
•. He wanted a sincere and honest heart, 
ents of Socrates had led Alcibiades to ad- 
nd attach himself to that philosopher y this 
lent he was induced to maintain, not through 
>e of becoming a wise and good, but a great 
e, man by his instructions. Some inclina=* 
virtue Jie- might in such company feel, or 
feign 5 for he was capable of adopting at 
e the most opposiie manners ; and though 
>assed occasionally the splendid magnificence 
ens, he could" conform, when it was neces- 
o a more rigid frugality than even Spar**"* 
•d. He could imitate the laborious excrctf 
Flu-bans, or the voluptuous conduct of l&B 
. in. a > A 
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He could assume the soft and effeminate 
of an eastern potentate, or rival the via 
Thracians. 

It was generally reckoned important f< 
who sought eminence in the state, to ext 
strengthen their political connections wl 
Grecian communities. The family of A 
had been long united, in friendly and h< 
intercourse, with Sparta 5 and he had lx 
duous in kind attention to the Laced; 
prisoners taken at Sphacteria. The Spa 
vera men t, however, little partial to seem 
men raised to political eminence, and 
averse to tjbe wild and luxurious extravaj 
Alcibiades, disregarded his advances, and j 
no respect. Whenever they had any bu 
transact with the republic of Athens, they \ 
made their suit to Nicias, for wh&n they 
the highest regard. 

This conduct induced Alcibiades, with 
of gratifying at once his resentment, his, r 
and his jealousy, to renew the war, and t< 
the Spartans and Nicias. We havebetbr 
the obstacles widi which that people ha» 
tend in carrying into effect the treaty < 
The Lacedaemonians were bound to cede 
places and possessions to the Athenians : t 
though they set at liberty the prisoners 
Sphacteria, refused nevertheless to surrem 
until the conditions stipulated in return 1 
performed. Mutual reluctance (or, what 
is more likely, inability,) to comply with tl 
of peace, produced animosity and disq 
between the two states. In their eagerne 
cover Pylus, without which they were s 



ora r.cr, t^l 

>e impossible to contend with an? advaft* 
uinst Athens, Hie Spartans renewed \hc\x 

with the Thebans, from whom they re- 
Pa nactum, lu this transaction^ howese^ 
cr looked an Important clause in the treaty 
ti> _ns, " that neither state should, without 
consent, conclude any new confederacy/" 
xcnse this intringement of the treaty, whkh 
irmed to have beeu unintentional, tfcry sent 
idors to Athens i and requested that state 
pt Panacium, which they had cwefully dts- 
1, in exchange tor Pylus. And as these 
s declared in the senate, that iher were in- 
with roll powers for cementing a permanent 
iiip between the two comm unities, their pro- 
as heard without emotion or surprise. After 
iience, Alcibiades invited the Lacedemonian 
idors to an entertainment ;Vhenhe pretend- 
e a great admirer and friend of the Spartan 
ind professed his readiness to cooperate with 
;i obtaining the object of their mission. But 
was one circumstance, he observed, that 
xi in the speech they had made, which gave 
ach concern, and which it would have been 
1 vantage to have entirely suppressed. This 
civ mentioning the full powers with which 
tie invested. They must beware of repeat- 
it error in the popular assembly ; tor the ra- 
of the citizens was such, that if they should be 
\\ at this eireumstar.ee. their demands would 
ueat that the hanour andthe safety of Sparta 
not pessiblv allow them to be complied with. 

concealed the extent of tlieir commission, 
are whieh w "uld onlv indicate timidity and 

1 of their wishes. 

u i 4 



e insolence, lie pledged himself to sup; 
ame, and to pivt u;e for them tiie full gi 



The Spartans, ignorant of the character 
cibiades, and of his having been formerly i; 
with the neglect and ingratitude of their c< 
confided in him as their public and political 
When, therefore, they appeared before the j 
the artful Athenian interrogated them, with 
voice, as -to the object and extent of tliei 
mission. They replied, that they had i 
powere granted to them. Alcibia4es, arte 
transport of indignation, arraigned die b 
and audacity of a people, by whom his o\- 
suspecting credulity had been abused. ' t( Ii 
)-esterday," cried he, tc they declared in die 
the full powers with which they were im 
and to-day they deny what they so lately as 
They have totally infringed the articles 
treaty $ Amphipolk is not restored j an alii 
entered into with the Theban state 3 and the 
you Fanactum, after they have demolisl 
walls and fortifications. Can you tamely s 
Athenians \ to ,such indignities ? Will y< 
expel such traitors from your presence, an 
your city r M This extraordinary and une> 
harangue wholly disconcerted the ambas 
and they retired abruptly from the assembly 
cias and otliers, who were known to favc 
Lacedaemonian republic, shared the disgrace 
Alcibiades endeavoured to persuade the 
to embrace .the Argive alliance. But befo 
was effected, Nicias proposed that he mi 
sent as ambassador to I^acedaernon. To th 
posat the assembly immediately consented, 
instructions, however, given to Nicias by the 
nian people were such, that upon his arri 
Sparta his demands were ill-received, a 
returned to Athens without obtaining an 
object of his mission. A league offensive a 



between the Argivex and the Athenian*, 
hundred JpHlj was instantly itegot ruled j 
li the nevend independent allien of each 
itig power we.ro included : njul by thi* 
on, At hen* juMcjhI Of Laccdicmon be* 
m beftd of the Dorian strike, and at' the 
I confederacy in Pdoponncnu*. 
alliance, though it did not cancel that 
g between Sparta and Alliens, w#& never- 
i holly inimical to the former itatt- Though 
id* of Alrihhidcv could not commend thn 
by winch he had attained hi* purpose, 

cnuMiriered it ftl R masterpiece in politic ., 

e am', shake all Pelcponnefoi* By ilu^o 
the war would hu removed to a petit 
from Athens $ and, if the Spartan* hi ion Id 
Lterof*! II3CCM would iiviii] them little} 
ny iutfered a defeat, the whole of Lactj- 
would be in danger. 

*ht be expected, that the weight of such 
riul confederacy would have speedily 
the weakness of Sparta, already enfeebled 
austed by the former war. Hut the military 
ns of Ore ere depended not so much on the 
strength of the contending powers, as on the 
• preponderance of faction, The Spartans, 
the confederacy thiuj formed against them, 
to emit -avour to crush the evil at onee, and 
intimidate other cities from revolting. A 
us and formidable army was therefore tol- 
and as tip ir kii»g Pleistoanax. had been a 
r of t!ie j>caee of Nicias, the command 
'•n to Agi.i, his more warlike colleague. 
Hies showed unu.-aial ardour in the cause, 
i-n-rrd all their troops to join the Lace- 
an aimv. 

V 3 TV 
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The Arrives observed the approaching 
and prepared to resist its force. The Ele; 
^antineans joined their troops to the A 
who, without waiting for the Athenian aox 
boldly took the field to oppose the invaders 
skilful manoeuvres of Agis completely cut c 
return to Argosy and a battle seemed ine 
But whether the Argive commanders were 
certed by the judicious positron of the enei 
saw the danger of their own situation ^ or ^ 
;they were touched with compunction at 
such numerous bodies of men, principally n; 
the same country, of the same exitactic 
speaking the same language, about to imbr 
hands in kindred blood, is unknown, 
liowever it is, that they went privately t 
and, pledging themselves to endeavour to p 
reconciliation and alliance between Argos 
cednemon upon satisfactory terms to the latt 
prevailed with him to grant, by his sole au 
a truce for four months. The Lacedaemonia 
therefore, to the astonishment of every oi 
immediately ordered to retreat. 
« p This measure occasioned unive 

' ' content, which was followed by 1 
' * licentious clamours. The Spartans a 
allies complained, " That, after haying asi 
such a body of forces as had scarcely ev 
seen in Peloponnesus, whose attachment 
cause was anient, and whose uuebIkmts and 
wqre invincible^ and after surrounding th 
niics on every side, and depriving them c 
resource, the glorious hope or rather cert 
the most -complete and important victi 
snatched from their grasp, by the treacfo 
rcowardice, or the caprice, of their <ge&i 




tfcat state. He xtjttj vogU 

the popular taaiult. •£. -*~xfi iss : 

*nian in; ^re-?t3 vrere c^oier^'r 

revailed over the z^^r^zr. <&c 

ing rucderare 2~d pscifs: zne. 

ed the Arrives *~izr* -brtlz cr 

Athens : repress ted dw zr: 

s strength ot the ccciederE 

A" peculiarly ty~jtzi'-Az the c 

• cont:::u:r.g *-- -- * .-. ir : !„:. :■■:•:>_ ".vide 

i/, that *:.c"' r-;:.' .- r v.' r__ '-.-.- ~n :;: 

npt, v.-;:h a '■-"■'.■. -.-■-_ ■-.- ~ /. 5c v 

cd by the A:.~:::.:-. ,. o~-i --r. thi 
i their allies were per-v.tided to brej 
h Sparta. The anny m • re red to Oh 
an ancieu: aud wealthy town of An 
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The fortifications of the place were weak- 
people, alarmed by the greatness of the i 
pared to attack them, and apprehensive 
overpowered -before succours could arrive 
to a capitulation. 

The Eleans were now urgent that 
bined army should endeavour to recover ] 
a district upon their own borders ; but 
paid no regard to their solicitations. Tl 
neans proposed the much more import; 
sit ion of Tegea ; and giving assurance 
carried on a correspondence with a fact 
town, the Argives and the Athenians « 
with this project. The Eleans were so i 
satisfied with this preference of the great 
of the confederacy to their own particular 
that they returned home $ and the army ] 
to lay siege to Tegea. 

It was not without indignation tLit 
daemonians heard of the submission c 
menus, the siege of Tegea, and the 
daring infraction of the treaty. They 
displeased with the truce granted by the i: 
but whilst peace was the apparent rouse 
the measure, they had confined their n 
merely to expressions of disapprobation. > 
however, did tbey feel the ruinous and d 
effects of his misconduct, than their ir 
became outrageous. He was called t< 
vith a degree of severity not usual wiih 
daemonians. They determined to dcsln »y 
and to condemn him in a line of se\eval 
pounds. But considering hi* former 
andfervice, and his general character, he 
received into favour. His talents for w 
mended him once more to the comma 
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I lie pronged hi* countrymen, tlmt lit* 
rices thould speedily wipe off the memory 
ate disgrace. The SrcirLiiw, however* ap- 
m! uui couafelloltt* without whose concur- 
i he could not iced tin* ton e^ beyond tha La- 
PMOlin territory- 

ic winde furce of Lacoma, with tliat of (lie 

I states . u'lis jwembled wiih groat celerity » 

!M the Spartan* were dcsiruii* of withdrawing 

VrgWc* from the siege erf Tcg&ftj tba army 

marched to MauUncs, By these 

llicy compelled the enemy to defend 'hot 

or permit h to fall into their IumvR Ihc 

EJ withdrew their troops from before X 

the MatfJltttftt frontier* JJolk 
whose ambition or resentment kul boon »• 
disappointed of an opportunity to diapki) 
iorce, now eagerly prepared for an engage 

svioiisly to the commencement of a battle, 
indent custom was for the leaders of their 
ctivc nations to harangue their sohfciers in a 
ng and. appropriate speech, The Mautineans 
exhorted, valiantly to contend for the de- 
of their city, and the safety of their wives 
hildren. The event of this battle, they were 
would determine the very important alterna- 
•f dominion or servitude j a dominion which 
liad lately assumed over several cities of Ar- 
or a servitude which they h.-:»l already 
ed under the I'.alJiu^ yoke of Sparta. The 
es were reminded of the pre-eminence they 
>rmerly held in Peloponnesus, and which they 
ewly recovered ; and of the lon^ and bloody 
carried on tor the defence of their liberty 
>roperty, and to repel the usurpations ol' u 

poweiful 
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powerful and ambitious neighbour. ' 

enemy they were now -about to attack • 

provoked their arms, and whose crin 

justice, exercised for several centuries, 

about to revenge. The Athenians I 

repeated, that it was glorious to ma 

head of warlike aud faithful allies, ar 

themselves worthy of the ancient i 

Athens. They were inferior to no natic 

of bravery and courage. Their pow< 

rivalled ; and when they had conquere< 

daemonians in Peloponnesus, their domi 

not only be more extensive, but more 

The Spartans, sensible that discipline 

carefully exercised, wiJLgive more co 

troops than the roost eloquent harang 

exhorted their followers to exert that in 

and valour which could receive no 

assistance from the laborious display 

words. Thus saying, they marched i 

in perfect order; and moved, with theii 

pact and even, to meet the impetuous 

Argives and Athenians. Never in P 

had two such numerous and powerful 

seen before. Above a thousand Afgi 

from among their noblest youths, ha< 

long time employed Mn the constan 

arms, that they might maintain the 

pretensions of their country.' Thes< 

the bravest manner ; while the Athei 

themselves not inferior in courage, a 

fame which their country had obtaine 

exploits was justly founded. The 

strenuously defended eveiy thing de 

able to them. The Eleans, however 

ceded from the confederacy, the alii 
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eatly weakened j and the martial enthusiasm of 
rig Agis aided by tlie valour of the Spartans, 
-ci4ed die fate of the battle. The allies were 
pulsed, thrown into confti&icm, and completely 
iiued. Agis, true to the * institutions of Ly- 
irgus, observed the ancient maxim* which en* 
lined the Spartan!) "to make a bridge for a 
eeing enemy f* and therefore pursued the {ties no 
archer than to make the victory sum. In consc- 
ience of this, the killed were not numerous in 
^portion to the numbers engaged, and the com* 
fetene&s of the success. Tl**? Spartan* lost three 
mar ed m en , a l id th e alJ ies e le vei i h undred. The 
■vnTi of tlits battle restored the lustre of the Lace* 
tnioman character; and die misfortunes, the 
iiscunduct, and the apparent slackness of the 
jartana in the course of the war with Athene, 
ere no longer attributed to any degeneracy of the 
frple, but to the mismanagement of the leaders, 
id die chance of war. 

The unfortunate battle of Man tinea strengthened 
e oligarchical interest in Argos. The dread of 
ich another event, and of the consequences th;.t 
tteraHy followed the termination ut an unsuc- 
ssiiil win in Greece* induced the Argive; to 
Mi of an accommodation with LacedEemoy, 
ccordtngly, the popular form of government was 
Kfli^lied, the jpaitt&ans of Athene were destroyed, 
ie league with that state was abjured, and an 
liance offensive and defensive entered into with 
parta. During the two following years, however 
Tgos paid dearly for a moment of transient splej 
our. This state underwent three blocdy revot- 
ons, in which the atrocities committed in & 
Jorcyrean sedition seemed to be renewed. Tfc 

conUj 
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contest ended, as in Corey ra, in favour o 
and democracy. 

The island of Melos, the largest of the i 
and which lies directly opposite to the 
Malea, the southern promontory of Lace 
next attacked by the Athenian arms. Tim 
island, in possession of an agreeable tern 
and affording the usual productions of a tine 
had early invited the Spartans to send 
colony, which had now enjoyed politi< 
pendence for seven hundred years. Bu 
commencing hostilities, the Athenians « 
bassadors to persuade the inhabitants to si 
without incurring the punishment whic 
necessarily follow a vain and fruitless n 
The Melians would not consent to join t! 
nian alliance; and declared their resolut'u 
betray, in an unguarded moment, the lib 
had so long maintained. But they entn 
Athenians to accept their offers of neutra 
to abstain^rrem an unprovoked violence, 
bassadors only replied by a sarcastic thr< 
♦heir government, irritated by oppositi 
forces to in\ est the capital of Melos, and 
up by sea- and land. The besieged, hav 
fered greatly by famine, made several < 
sallies, seized the Athenian- magazines, 
stroyed the hostile works. .They were, J 
partly 'by -domestic faction, but chiefly b; 
gorous efforts of the enemy, compelled si 
to surrender. The citizens now bee 
victims of a revenge equally cruel and h 
All the males who had attained the age 
tuiity were put to the sword $ the woi 
children were carried kito servitude; 
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colony replaced the unfortunate Me- 

irch lias ascribed the inhuman massacre of 
abitants of Melon to the pride and ambition 
toades. More ancient and authentic writers 
?r, seem by their silence on this part of 
Qject to exculpate him from this atrocious 
$tH at the same timn uniformly represent 
i the promoter of the. expedition against 
an expedition vmjust in' it* principles and 
mate in its Dndieduetmen, ^ 

•re co m m enc i ng t he n a rra t i on o f thosa ■ i m - 
iit* which were the result of this ex pe- 
lt will he proper to take a brief review of 
eciSQ colony sett led in Sicily. Corinth ^ p 1 
irly acquired considerable- rcputa- jngj" 
rid" power as a maritime state j and 
iriiversally &en t that the improvement nf 
t ton tend s to d i sm ve ry , to com m er ce , ^an d 
oni /.at ion. It produced nil the** effects 
the Corinthians. The coast of "Sicily had 
Jen long known to them, whew they pro- 
a scheme to settle a colony of Peloponne- 
n that country. Archias, therefore, one of 
eraclidae, or descendants of Hercules, wa# 
rith a fleet, and had every thing provided for 
iplishing the enterprise. He built and peopled 
use, the metropolis of Sicily, and, according 
ero, the greatest rind most wealthy of all the 
possessed by the Greeks. Thucydides equals 
Athens when at the summit of- its glory : 
itrabo,says, that for its advantageous situa- 
the stateliness of its buildings, and the im- 
e wealth of the inhabitants, it was one of the 
famous cities of the world. It consisted of 
principal divisions : the island, which lay on 
juth side, and communicated with the main 
l. nr R laud 
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land by a bridge; Acjiradina, whirl 
along the sea-coast, and was the mo> 
and strongest part of the" city ; and Tyc 
stood between Achrad,ina and the hill J 
was long subject to the Corinthians ; b 
appear to have exercised, for any gieai 
time after its foundation, a democratic 
government. As it increased in power, 
proud and. Insolent ; and by degrees rei 
dependence on Corinth. To its emauc 
owing the occurrences which are now 
lated» . ! v , . 

As the names of Sicily and Cyre 
seldom occur in the subsequent parts t 
tQXy, it m*y be proper to notice in a bri 
the^ causes that withdrew from die sphc 
ciari politics a fruitful and extensive 
an island equally fruitful mid extensive, 
more populous and: powerful. Tlie Ur 
it very inconvenient • to interfere in tlu 
thf>se remote provinces, on account 01 
tached situation. And the colonies bei 
moved from any assistance or protection 
be afforded ■ them by tboir parent coun 
frequently obliged to submit to theovj 
domestic tyraujiy, and to the ravages > 
barbarians. • . 

The C> rennicans waged alternate wm 
Libyans *:nd the Cartlmgiiuaus. 1 he tyru: 
had usurped the authority over tliem, 
exercised in v. manner equally despotic a 
Soon ufierwarls, however, they. rccou 
civil liberty: but were- .frequently con 
comer* 1 tin* the i:idvpendenee of th 
Though ofirii attacked by the harlxiri; 
ut"\cr- bubmirf^iii tu their, oppress ii.n-; a 
iioi until alter (he uam of Akiuuder 



n-d of their hhurttohp so invading foe, 
Hhat tinei &ubjeeird»urm lo hUckimmiflU 
rtimat* gtntemjj who hi the divbkm of 
§ conqoeAte succeeded hit master in 

imiit offigypt, 

cation* that happened in the affair* rf 
iiiiirli be tier known, llu- S>% ■ uwii 
ui<]"> sed, by the auccu ui e i .u \ ted them 
srittmrromtM for tbc defence of their 
;o engage itr rhe? KdouowiHriii 

Lilian* having mao« gome iornu- 
mfli <*i Sicily,, by which the lately of 
irid of the capital w«w endangered * the 
ere under the n*ce*»ity of recalling 
Lirofn the juaiMance of die ftdopon* 
tier to repel tin! invadtre of fJn-ir 
i CartbagbnVir. Ii.i 1 "utered iiiin thi* 
purpose of acquiring at one- thoie va* 
moditW, the an mini purchase of width 
Africa of such immense treasures ; and 
ort the pretensions of Segesta and other 
»§ at variance with Syracuse. 
\, the grandson of Hamilcar, was ap* 
leral of the Carthaginians. He corn- 
orations in the4Jfr)th, which continued 
3nrji«sion until the 404th, year before 
i) arra. Considerable levies were made 
g the native Italians and Spaniards j 
•11 v envied the splu.dour and dreaded 
•i the Greeks, to whose conoaie-Jj* and 
•y saw no hounds. The whole army 
tl amounted in the spring to three 
ousand men, who were transported 
1 a proportionable number of ships, 
eeni that the d<->in:i-, of Hannibal were, 
limself of the interior ajid more de- 
11 2 fencelebtr 
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fenceless cities, l>cf<>re he attempted the reduc 
of Syracuse; which being naturally strong, 
been lately fortified by ait, and could not be t 
■o c otherwise than by a blockade. In the 
jA^ ' campaign, the Carthaginian general i 
^' himself master of Selinus and Him 
most of the inhabitants of which places ' 
cruelly put to death by the victors, without n 
to sex or age ; and the slaughter was so tei 
in Hiiuera, that the streets flowed with b 
After plundering the temples and houses, 
levelling the city with the ground, Hannibal oa 
three thousand of the captives to be carried t 
place where his grand fa l her had been def 
and killed by the cavalry of Gelon, in the 
Carthaginian invasion : they were then ex] 
to the insults of the barbarians, and sacriiic 
the manes of Hamilcar. 

This success emboldened the Carthaginians 
revived the design they had always entertaii: 
jjubduing the whole island of Sicily. They t 
lure hegan to make new preparations, and 
i nit ted the whole management of the war I 
same general : but he pleading his advanced 
as an excu.se for not taking upon him th< 
command, they joined in commission will] 
Hamilcar, the son of Hanno, and a person c 
same family. Every thing being ready, tin 
merous and formidable armament sailed for S 
it landed on the coast of Agrigentum, and h 
iliately marched to that city. 

The Syracusans and their confederates ha 

ambassadors to Carthage, to complain of tl: 

hostilities committed against them by Han 

i to entreat the senate not to wild any 

ops into Sicily. The Carthaginians, hov 
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ng returned 8 doubtful answer to this em* 
sy, the Syracusana had made preparations for a 
'fence, and were ready to receive tlits enemy, 
he Agrigentines also, expecting that the attack 
Id first be made on their city, had carefully 
irided every thing necessary for sustaining a 
! ; fol lowing the directions of Dexippus, a 
* emonian, and an officer of great bravery 
I experience- 

"Cannibal sent ambassadors to the Agrigcntinet, 
ith a proposal either to join his standard, or to 
main neuter j and declared that he would be 
fitted with their conduct t and forbear all hosti- 
provid*d they would agree to a treaty of 
dship. This offrr being rejected, the two Car- 
£inbn generals began to lay siege to the place, 
a plague broke out in the invading army, 
earned off a great number of die soldiers, 
their general Hannibal, The Agrigen tines 
tpected an army of Syraousans to march to their 
lief, under the command of Daphneus. Ha- 
flcar, having received intelligence of the approach 
"this force, detached all the Iberians and Cam- 
mians in his army, together with forty thousand 
arthaginians, with orders to engage the enemy 
the plains of the river Himera. Accordingly 
ie Syracusans were attacked soon after they had 
ossed the river, and while they advanced in good 
•der. through the plains, towards Agrigentum. 
he contest was fierce and bloody, and the victory 
»r some time doubtful. At length, however, 
ie Syracusans, being greatly superior in point of 
ambers, routed the Carthaginians, and pur- 
led them, with great slaughter, to the walls 
f Agrigentum. On their approach to that 
ty, the besieger^ fled with precipitation to the 
ft 3 * camp 
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/ramp of Hamilcar, upon the neighbourii 
Daphneus followed, with an intention of 
the camp; but finding it strongly fortil 
thought it more ad\ isable to guard with his 
the avenues leading to it, and thereby st 
e lcmy, or compel them to venture an 
ment. 

While the numerous army of Carthagini 
thus blockaded, and greatly straitened to 
sion, a Syracusan fleet of sixty transports lac 
torn and all kinds of necessaries was intc 
by die galleys of Hamilcar. Agrigentu 
thus deprived of the expected relief, die nn 
soldiers, in the city went over to die enen 
the inhabitants desponding for want of nee 
an assembly was convened, hi which it 
solved lo abandon the town, and transpoi 
selves to some place of safety. According 
greater part of die inhabitants left the city 
night 5 and, under theescort of the Sy racusa 
.arrived safe at Gela, where they were 
with kindness and humanity, and had the 
plentifully supplied. The city of Leon tin 
fertile territory were afterward granted to 
After thedt jKUture of the Syracusan am 
iiiilcar marched out of the trenches, and 
~ ,„ the city ; but not without betray ii 
^Z' fear and suspicion. All who were 
Agri^entum were massacred, wit] 
gard to sex, a&e, or condition. Gellias, a 
and hospitable man, and the richest ci 
Agrigentum, betook himself tor protecui 
temple of Minerva. But when he linden 
uimeftial desolation of his country j aud 
temples were profaned and plundered, a 
■nurdered who had sought iciuge hi litem 



o the sacred edifice, and chose to perieb by 
ri iimcs rather than fall in to the hands of the 

and merciless foe. 

rarly fourscore years before the demolition of* 
^entuiu, Sicily acquired great renown ^bir 
; more numerous invaders* Hut th^ efforts 
1 i.i le inland were then directed against the 
my ; whereas now, aruidst the unU 
* and consternation of the Carthaginian 

the fikflkart were distracted with domestic 
>u>. He mine rate*, whose prudence > valour, 
Mrgrity, were well known, was the only man 
to direct the public attain* iu die present 
e-vtuous jointure | but he had been banished 
-in rv In ihe interval* however, between 
ikiitg uf H Btieni and Agfi gentum* he nude a 
>le attempt, at the head of his numerous ad- 
mr , to gain -uliuiasiou into- Syracuse. Ttte en- 
ue, howe\er, jwoved ratal to him^lf, ai*i, in 
Sfrteqaence*, to the freedom of his country. 
>artisaus were discomfited and banislfted : but 
soon found a leader qualified to avenge their 
•, and to punish the ingratitude ui the S) ra- 

onys'ms, a native of Syracuse, of mean ex- 
on but unbounded ambition, contrived to 
> the sovereignty or his country. He L> said 
ive been destitute ot almost every virtue, and 
>sed of almost even* talent ; and it v, .*s. his 
ive to live amLUt thi»se pernarL^'i ciLeum- 
cs of foreign and intestine v. ar, '.*iiich call 
iction great and »uivr.or aoii'uies, and tavour 
elevation. He ei>*.ingia>i:ed iiiiusei* in a 
particular maimer at the butde ra.ar Aiirt- 
liu. lie was po-aosed ct urrat brau-rv. 
■iveneuc'-' at.v) \\aj an:.».i«.- a. i.: lL ■ ji^tct 
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of his pursuit he persevered with inflexibility : bul 

the menus of obtaining his purpose wore not cm- 

bai r.is>e I with scruples on the score of justice, anc 

won* suited lo the exigency of" his sitlhira. Pro- 

fessini; himself a patriot and a lover of his country 

he inquired the esteem and a flection of the people 

and employed tins influence to restore his banishet 

friends. Many who perceived the ohject he hac 

in view durst mil oppose his nrooccdings ; bceauM 

he had now gained so much popularity, thatal 

resistance would have been ineffectual, and hav< 

only imolved its authors in certain destruction. 

Soon after tl is, he had the address to prorun 

himself to he elected cominander in chief of tin 

army, with absolute and unlxninded authority. 

In order to secure himself against the fickleness, 

and change of disposition, in the Syracusan jx* 

pulaeo, he pretended to l>e afraid of assassination 

during his abode at the castle of I*eontini (whither 

he had purposely repaired), and therefore desired 

that a guard of soldiers mi phi be granted him. 

He had requested no more than six hundred;* hit 

he engaged a thousand men, whom he caused to 

be completely armed, and flattered them vith 

groat promises. The mercenary soldiers also wen 

j. ( , attached to him, AVith this train he en- 

' ' • t< red Syracuse, and the citizens were great If 

40-1. i i * » • i »i-i i ' 

alarmed at his approach. 1 hev were, how- 

e\(T T no longer able to oppose his designs, ordis- 

puUf«iirfauthority. Thus did l)ionysini^ by his natty 

and daring ambition, rai<e himself to the>ovrrcigntJ 

oil If greatest and must opulent city of Sicily. 

In (he nii'an time, the Carthaginians under the 

command of Hamilcnr, having ra/.ed the townoi 

Agiijcntnm, marched with all their forces again*! 

iiela. 'litis city, though mdilfcrcntly fortified 

ri-Mit&i 
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a long time an army of three thousand 
iiout receiving succours from any ut its 
t length, however, Dionysius marched an 
thousand fuot and a thousand horse 
ef i but not choosing to risk a genera) en- 
t, he persuaded me inhabitants to abandon 
,ntry, as the only means of saving their 
L s soon as they had done this the Cartha- 
mtered the city, and put to death, or 
, ail they found in it, Canwtna shared 
fate as Gela. The affecting sight of the 
infirm obliged to hasten from both those 
id all the citizens deprived of their wealth 
essions, raised compassion in the hearts 
>ldiers of Diony&us, and incensed them 
Jieir general- They considered him as 
i concert with the Carthaginians ; and 
i the Italians, in a body, left his camp 
rned home; while the Syracusan cavalry, 
ittempted his death on the march, rode 
sed to their city, blocked up the gates, 
he tyrant's palace, and ransacked and 
;d all his treasures. Dionysius, suspecting 
igns, followed them with all expedition j 
ving made himself master of the city, 
the streets with his cavalry, and put to the 
11 that came in his way. He even entered 
ses of those whom he suspected to be 

his interests, and destroyed whole faint- 
ther. 

: mean time a plague broke out in the Car- 
n camp j and Hamilcar, rinding himself 
to continue the campaign, sent a herald 
yiius to oiler terms of peace. These un- 

1 overtures were very acceptable to the. 
And a treaty being concluded between the 

twq 
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two contending parties, die Carthaginian 
mander, after losing more tban bait of hi 
by the plague, which afterward made d 
havoc in Africa, embarked the remains 
troop*, and sailed for Carthage. 

During the long and active*reign of Die 
he was generally engaged in war j sometime 
the Carthaginians, and at other times with 1 
affected and seditious subjects : but he wa 
torn ily victorious. The Carthaginian power ii 
he greatly diminished, and appeased or i 
dated domestic faction. His present dignity 
ever, he only considered as a preparation t\ 
higher. Being under no apprehensions of tr 
thaginians, he turned all his thoughts to the 
tioaof Rhegium, the key of Italy. . His de 
this measure was, to reduce under his doraini 
Grecian cities in that country. Having th< 
laid siege to the city, the inhabitants held 
eleven months against his whole force, tilL 
come by famine, they were compelled to sur 
at discretion. When Dionysius entered th 
he was astonished and terrified at the meag 
pearance of the survivors, and the number 
dead. He collected, .however, about six the 
prisoners; whom he sent to Syracuse, when 
as were unable to redeem themselves were s« 
slaves. But the cruelty of the tyrant did 11 
here. He resolved 10 take revenge on Phy 
chief magistrate of the place, bv whose b 
and counsel it had resisted his eltorts for so 
time. He caused that officer's son to be t 
heajilong into the sea ; and the next day 
himself was scourged through the city, unJe 
innumerable oilier cruelties, and was also d< 
to a similar death. 



>robabk that the feeble confederacy of the 
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reeks could not have prevented the con- 

Kthat country by the arms of Dionysius, bud 
n flawed hostilities of the Carth agin ians, 
: taction, hindered the execution of his 
is growing storm, however , he res hied 
taftilly a J before j and transmitted to hia 
peaceful inheritance of the greatest part of 
The fortification* of his capital Dionysius 
tried with wonderful art, He enlarged 
moved the form of the Syracusan galleys, 
iled the catapult*, an engine oi 'war, which 
ioyed v*ry advantageously in reducing the 
' Mo-tya and Rhegiiim. And he not only 
i his native bland against all foreign inva- 
it rendered its power formidable to th« 
urin-g court tries. 

? intervals of leisure, Dionynius unbent his 
th flic study of the liberal art* and sciences, 
►cially poetr^- j and Valued himself highly 
»x tent- of his genius, and the eloquence of 
>rmanees. Philoxenus was the only person 
» court who had the courage to refuse flat- 
is self-conceit in this respect; a conduct 
i ti:e tyrant was so much provoked, as to 
im to be 'carried to the common prison, 
{leased, however, the next day, Philoxenus 
u desired to give his opinion of some verses 
>nysius had composed. Upon which, he 
itely cried out, il Carry me back to my 
This peasantry Dionysius took in good 



catapult here mentioned were engines from 
l«*vs of arrows and si ones were discharged against 
ed. But tiii* word is sometimes used jimply for 

part 
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part, and told Philoxenus that luff wit ate 
bis boldness. 

Notwithstanding such endeavour* to ui 
him, Dionysius still considered himself a 
the greatest of poets; and even sent his 
Thcarides to the Olympic games, to dispu 
name the prizes adjudged to poetry, and to 
riot-races. The most skilful rhapsodists oi 
■were chosen for reciting his verses. The i 
were, at first, charmed with the poems ol 
sins. But when they considered, not the 
ot "delivery, but the sense and cotnpositi 
reciter was immediately hissed off the staj 
the ambassador of the tyrant was insulted " 
ui'Ht humiliating indignities. Lysias, tl 
bra ted orator, who was then at Olymp 
nouneed a discourse, in which he maintai 
it was inconsistent with the honour of 
and therefore improper, to admit thercprei 
of an impious tyrant to assist at a solemnit 
crated to religion, virtue, and liberty. 

r l he oration of Lysias gives ground to 
that the plenitude of Dionysius's power, rat 
t he detect of his poetry, exposed him to the 
and derision of the Olympic audience. ( 
is, that having caused a tragedy, which he 1 
ten, to he acted at Athens, in the last yen 
reign, he obtained a poetic crown from tl 
uian assembly ; which was always cons; 
impartial in its literary decisions. 

It is remarkable, that, with a mind act'n 
rous, and comprehensive j with a variety o 
and an accumulation of glory j Dionysiu 
he universally held out and branded as t 
odious o( tyrants, and the object of terrc 
own, and ol haired in alter ages. But tl 
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dona and cruel in some respects, 'hi&fary will 
nfficient testimony thai his character was not 
r ely flagitious.^ It is probable that his silu- 
endered it artificial ; and he is ackmwl&lgod 
c assumed the appearance of virtue. He wwi 
f c ra fry and cau tiotis. Si une t i me», a 1 1 d m- 1 i en 
ed his purpose, he was mild, affable, nnd 
icetitling ; at oilier times lie was cruel, arm- 
aBd imperious. It was nut until the S)ra- 
i had provoked his indignation, by insulting 
nltrcating his wife and children during an in- 
tion, that they felt the rigour and cruelty of 
sins. There are two circumstances "bserv- 
his character , which in all probability hare 
i the indignation of the Greek and Roman 
st&, and occasioned them tu consider him 
yrannical and oppressive than lie really Mas. 
are, the usurpation of the government of a 
epnblie, and the profession of contempt for 
ligion of his country- The hare suspicion of 
ter crime had brought to death, as we have 
he most amiable, most innocent, and most 
fed of men*. But the impiety which Diony- 
ofessed was nothing more than the dictate 
interest, and sometimes the occasion of his 

relebrafed statue of Jupiter he stripped of 
of gold j observing that such a covering was 
ivy in summer, and too cold in winter. For 
»n nor less ingenious, he ordered a statue of 
apius to be deprived of its golden beard • as- 
; that such a venerable ornament ill became 
i of the beardless Apollo. If, however, he 
.'d the statues and temples of what belonged 

* Sue rates. ... 

III. s to 
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to them, it is certain that he augmented 
fleets and armies of Syracuse, which were sue* 
fully employed against the common enemy. Ag 
the general current or" satire and invective, 
whicli the character of this extraordinary, m 
treated, it is necessary only to mention, thai 
cording to the opinion of Polybius and Scipio . 
canus, no man ever concerted his schemes 
greater prudence, or executed them with gr 
promptitude and boldness. 

On his death, his son Dionysius the young* 

sumed the government of Syracuse. He is s 

« p have exceeded his father's vices, wi 

VhYi" P° ssessm S * 1IS abilities. The reign c 

latter tyrant was distracted and ingloi 

His disposition was mild and temperate ; bu 

proceeded more . from indolence than a wis* 

judicious understanding. Dion, wlio was 

acquainted with him, and knew that lie was * 

rally endowed with an inclination to virt 

taste for arts and science*, and a love of lea 

and learned men, proposed to correct the ii 

iect and vicious education he had received. 

young prince, by the advice of Dion, invited 

to his court, Hut to correct the vices of E 

sius was a task too hard even for the united « 

of Plato and Dion. The latter, iiKible to re 

tlie excesses of Dionysius, became advocate 1 

people. The former was driven back into C 

by the tyrannical conduct of the pniice. B 

patriotism of Dior, though it served to inte 

did not tidily destroy, f !jc tyranny of Dion 

The magnanimity ot Tiniolf on, however, aho 

the government of tlie tyrant in Syracuse : 

Diuny sius, who 'was once king of one of the 

wealthy itates then known, became a private 



ivcd during Lhe jest of his life m exile at 

on nn fooncr perceived himself master 
W, than he invited the citizens to demolish 
» and citadel, which he considered a* 
only for the refuge and protection of tyv 
fter carrying tins measure into execution, 
jying every vestige of tyranny,! 'in m 
:wny wise and salutary laws, and if 
i peace and tranquility. He then prcs- 
'arry hi* arm* against the Carthaginian* j 
;d a very considerable and import ant vie- 
that tropic, in which thirteen thousand "f 
ywercjiVtn, and fourteen thousand made 
, All the baggage and provision, with a 

coats of in ad, and ton thousand shields, 
he hands o f the com j n eror* , Ti i no Icon , 

divided among the soldiers ail the gnld 
■ plate, an 1 other thing* of value, and re- 
tiring for himself beside the s^lory of tire 

He concluded a treaty with the Cartha- 

m which it was stipulated, that All the 

ies in Sicily should be released from their 

lependence. 

so enjoyed for the space of twenty years 

ul'Timoleon's victories. But 'after his 
lew tyrants started up in that and aj- 
:ry city of Sicily, and held a precarious 
ler the alternate protection of the Cnrtha- 
ind Romans. f l'he Syracusans, not for- 

their aneient fame, dethroned their nsur- 
i enjoyed considerable intervals of liberty, 
length the Romans gained pos- « p, 
uf the city, Thi.-. success, how- ,w V / 
ey did not obtain but by a siege of 
ars. J\or wouid the perseverance of Mar- 
s 2 cellus 
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model of wisdom and virtue j and adornei 
history of Sicily and the age in which he 
The poets Simonides, JEschylus, and ltacch: 
frequented his court, and paid their homa 
the greatness of his mind rather than of his for 
Pindar has celebrated the magnificent gene 
of his patron ; and Xenophon, who had nc 
to hope or to tear from die ashes of a ki 
Sicily, lias recorded 1 Hero as a prince of the 
consummate virtue and prudence. His succ 
however, was a wretch that disgraced but] 
throne and human nature ; and was expelled 
Sicily by die just indignation of his subjects, 
forgetting the fame of Go Ion, and die me: 
Hiero, exchanged die odious power of kings 
furious democracy. 

Distracted by internal discord, and harasst 
external hostilities, the Greek setdements cou 
attend to the continental politics of Greece 
Syracuse, imitating the ambition of Athens, 
obliged mo&t of the Dorian states to become 
federates, or rather tributaries. Not sati 
however, with ha\ing reduced these rommu 
to dependence, the Syracusans next exerted 
\alour against the Ionic settlements of I^oni 
Catena, and Naxos. In the sixdi year of thi 
loponiKMiiu war, the Ixontincs suit to Allien 
solicit a>sistunce against the injustice and um 
tions of Syracuse. The Athenians iinmedi 
complied with this request, and twenty shi] 
war were sent to the aid of their Ionic brcll 
Two years afterward, the Leontines again 
portuned the a<s stance of Adieus } and that rep 
was in consequence about to engage in the 
w ith vigour, when the Syiacusans, alarmed a 
jntrusiv.11 of these ambitious strangers, piomo 

gC] 
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congress of the states of Sicily, In this 
Jon die general interest of the bland was 
egarded ; and all parties were engaged Lo 
ite their domtfttie con rests, lest the power 
ens should subvert and destroy their hidu- 

this plan of union, so seasonable and *=abw 

a* not of long d urn don. Lcoiitiunt was 
tor token and dt-fatrojerf ; its inhabitants 
riven into hanisliment j and the Eg<<*teniltf, 
oofederates, were close!}* besieged by the 
f Sell n us » nd Sy r acta e. r l hese u nfortuna te 
mities agato sent to implore the aid B c 
ens* They pleaded tie rights of " / 
goinily, and addressed not only the 
s but the inrerest of the Athenians They 
I that their allies were bound to iwtiist them 
ry pri n e iple of " so u nd p« >1 icy. They fur the r 

that the growing greatness of Syracuse, if 
messed, would become a formidable accet- 

tlie Peloponncsian league ; and that while 
onian kinsmen were capable of acting with 

against the Syracusans, it was the proper 
or undertaking the enterprise. That they 

add weight to these arguments, the am- 
r>rs or" ]\gesta gave an ostentatious and a 
iiLe account of the wealth of their state, 
, thry assured the Athenians, was capable of 
ling the whole expen.-.es of the. uar. 'I he 
ians, however, deem«-d it adxisable to send 
es to Sieily, wh<> might incjuire into the 
fthe island, and partieuiarly^jrspectiiig the 
•ans. 

the arri\al of the ambassadors at 1'Vesta, 
ate borrowed the rich - ol ti.eir neighbours, 

they ^piayj/jttp the A'dieiriau* : and in 
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the spring following the commissioners returr 
with new deputies from K^esta, who brou 
with Uiom about six' v talents of silver, as a inon 
pay in advance for sixty galleys. With this mo 
in their hands, which they asserted their s 
would monthly repeat, they were introduced 
the assembly of the Athenians. Allured by 
extravagant but flattering prospects of grandi 
the people of Athens held two successive as* 
biies, in which the reasons for and against the 
cilian expedition were considered. In the lai 
the Athenians came to a resolution to raise su< 
naval and military force that the war might 
prosecuted with vigour and success. 

While, however, they deliberated on the m< 
for carrying this measure into execution, N"n 
who had been appointed with Alcibiades and 
machus to the command of the armament, omi 
nothing which prudence could suggest, or pal 
tism enforce, to deter his countrymen from 
dangerous and fatal design . He urged the im 
sibil ity of contending with ths Spartans, an 
sending at the same time so great a bod; 
forces into Sicily. He expatiated on the ri 
ness and folly ot attempting to reduce so popu 
and powerful an island, when they had not I 
able to subdue the states of Greece. The asscra 
he said, ought not to be moved by the argum 
and entreaties of which the Fgestenns had n 
use, heightened as they were by feci bigs ol 
sent men t and misery. In short, the question, 
asserted, migjjkr to be again debated ; the de 
that had passed should be rescinded } and 
cause of the Egesteans be for ever abandonee 
I he Athenians. 

Alcibiades expressed Jgftppinion diametrii 
'^ opp 
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>wte to what Niclas had proposed, The under- 
tng which he advised, he said, was founded in 
tice and prurience - f and no reasonable objection 
jjd be made against it : for the Egesieana and 
ier confederates would furnish the expenses of 
I war; and the danger could not be great, be- 
ne Sicily, however extensive, populous, and 
prerful, was inhabited by different nations, who 
1 ©ever been exorcised in the discipline requisite 

obtaining victor);, and were widiout arms, 
roid ot patriotism, and incapable of union. 
£he assembly murmured their applause of the 
itimcnts of Alcibiades, ratified the decree they 
1 already passed, and testified greater alacrity 
- the war tlian before. Nicias perceived the vio* 
ice of the popular current j but lie deter mined 
make one last though ineffectual effort to resist 
s torrent of public opinion, and to bring the 
benians to a due sense of the danger and dim- 
Ity of Uie enterprise, The success of an tn- 
ier, he observed, general ly depended on the force 
d rapidity with which his first impression* were 
ide. By these means, the confidence of friends 
is confirmed, and the terror and dismay of ene- 
ies were excited. If the Athenians were de- 
rmined to invade Sicily in spite of the dangers 
d difficulties that would attend the undertaking, 
ey ought to remember, that the utmost vigour 
>uld be requisite for carrying their designs into 
ecution. They would have to contend with 
vtrn large and powerful cities, against which no 
val armament would be sufficient. Great num- 
rs of pikemen, with a proportionate number of 
chers and cavalry, could not ensure the success 

the invasion. The towns in Sicily must be 
Mrined, or besieged ) workmen with all kinds * 

implcmfr 



presume to m.ike the attempt with a le« 
than he h:ul sup; o.-t\i adequate to the pnrpc 
wo aid decline the command, and they mus 
am thei general in his room. 

This last attempr of Nicias to deter his co 
men from their mad design, by magnifyii 
dangers and difficulties to which the emerpri 
liable, produced a qriie different effect fron 
he intended. The obstacles which he affir 
would be difficult or impossible ibr Ath« 
surmount, only served to animate the cour 
the assembly. Tne generals were directed 
decree of the people, to raise such sums of n 
and levy such a body or* forces, as they 
suppose sufficient for rendering the success 
libie. The domestic strength of Athens, hiv 
was not equal to the undertaking. Thej 
therefore, to demand the assi*tance of theirs 
dependent state*, and to summon the relucts 
of their more warlike allies. Corcyra yr, 
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troops was completed* afld the galleys 
rerc miuuif*! and fitted for sett. 

Sucb were the general expectations on raising 
liis great and powerful ornsaiiifent, chat the b<*pe* 
t»l ardour of nil ranks can scarcely be eoDcened. 
lie aged snppafted that nothing could withstand 
r resist snch a numerous and well equipped force. 
"he young eagftrly at i zed the opportunity of gra* 
tying their curiosky and love ot knowledge, in a 
[stunt navigation; mid of sharing the hptoctori 
id ttsmjersofaogtorioui an enternrm. Hid rich 
rib raced the means of displaying their nmgrn* 
and liberality ; sod tiw poor rtrjoioed, that 
le success of this expedition would procure for 
lem the means of future east* and happincM, In 
wnplcliiig the- levies, the grealrst dtitirulty ap- 
earrd in deciding, nmotigst the numbers tlwt 
ffered their services, to whom tJie preference of 
ilour and merit belonged; and the whole com- 
foment of force. 1 *, intended to he employed hv sea 
id fond, was composed of men chosen tor thv 
arpose. 

Socrates was die only person who dared openly 
id boldly to deliver his opinion, condemning 
le expedition, and predicting the misfortunes 
id disgraces that would attend it. The authority 
id sentiments of the sage philosopher, however, 
mid not damp that universal ardour and enthu- 
isni that had seized all ranks and degrees of 
Tsons - t and which not even the aim'nersary 
stival of Adonis, ;i sacred and melancholy t'itv. 
k1 been permitted to check or interrupt. This 
rtcmnity inauspiciously happmied a few days 
receding the embarkation. The dreary ceremony 
as performed through the streets of Athens: 
>ectres I ppeared in funereal robes j the domes 

and 
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and temples resounded with loud and lamenting vo- 
ciferations ; and the Grecian matrons, tearing tbeir 
dishevelled hair, and beating their naked bosoms, ' 
bewailed in mournful strains the untimely death of 
Adonis, the lover and the favourite of Venus, 
■n p All the citizens enrolled for the expedi- 

* ' t*K>n appeared early on the morning of the 
°* day appointed for the embarkation. The 
whole city accompanied them to Piraeus. The 
people were divided between hope and fear, when 
they reflected on so great a proportion of the 
strength of Athens, in which every one had a 
friend or relation, committed to the uncertainty of 
the elements, and the cliance of war. But no 
sooner were die men put on board, and the fleet 
prepared to get under way, than the trumpets 
sounded, as a signal for silence. Immediately 
prayers were offered up to the Gods with great 
solemnity ; and the numerous spectators upoa 
the shore answered with corresponding vows. 
Libations were then poured out in goblets of silver ' 
and golJ. This ceremony being performed, tri- 
umphant hymns were sung in full chorus ; and the 
fleet moved to /Egina, thence to take its departure 
for Corey ra. 

When the whole armament of the Atiienian 
and their allies had arrived at Corcyra. it consisted 
of one hundred and thirty- four ships of war, witha 
proportionable number of transports and tenders. 
The heavy -armed troops amounted to live thousand, 
to which were added a sutRcient body (if slinger* 
and archers. The whole military and naval strength 
ct this expedition is computed at. twenty thousand 
men. 

With so powerful a ho?t t had the. Athenians at- 
tacked die oyracusau* in their present security aof- 

ignoraace 
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ce af the armament coming against them, 

*ould have been a probability that the en- 
, adventurous and imprudent as it certainly 
ight have been successful* But the Gre* 
liners, unaccustomed to make long vey ages, 
int have been prevailed on to trust so great 
unent on the wide expanse of me Ionian 
'hey determined to coast along the eastern 
if Italy until they reached Medina, and theft 

the strait for Sicily. That they might exe- 
rs design with the greater safety, three ship* 
ispatdied to the Italian 3nd Sicilian ahorei, 
lire which of the cities would give them a 
>n ; and afterward to rejoin the fleet as soon 
iible, and acquaint the commanders with 
>r mat ion they had been able to collect* 
r crossing the gulf, and making the Japy- 
romuntory, without any disaster, they di- 

to seek supplies around the bay of Ta- 
i ; but not a single town would admit 
within its walls, or even furnish them 
mney) with the necessaries of life. The 
of Tarcntum and Locris would not grant 
he use of their harbours, and refused even 
>ly them with water. At length the whole 
assembled at the port of Rhegium, without 
it. The magistrates of Rhegium allowed 
o purchase the commodities of which they 
.n immediate need, but cautiously denied- 
idmittance within their walls. Alcibiades, 
er, strongly remonstrated against this con- 
mid exhorted them, as a colony of Eubcea, 
st their brethren of Leontium, to aid and 

whom i he Athenians had fitted out this 
tioii : but his remonstrances were incf- 

he mean time the three Athenian ships had 
ii. x sailed 
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snilfd a? far as the Egestean tstritory, and rejoined 
the fleet in the harbour of Rhegium. They brought 
information, that the inhabitants of Egcsta, not- 
withstanding th*-. boasted accounts of their riches, 
were poor, and had grossly deceived the com- 
missioners sent by the Athenian government to 
inquire into the real state of their treasury. This 
disayjecnble intelligence, and the unexpected re- 
ception they had met with from die cities on 
the Italian coast, induced the commanders to 
odl a council of war, to consider how they 
tdiould act. The opinion of Nicias was, that the 
Egesleans ought to be supplied with such a 
number of ships only, the charges of which their 
treasury was able to defray ; and that the Athe- 
nian fleet, after ha\ing settled, by arms or per- 
KMsion, the quarrels amoug them, and exhibited 
to the Sicilians their ability and readiness to aid and 
protect their aHic , sh uld return to Athens. 

Aicibiades, who had formed his plan of pro- 
cedure*, and whom a hlight disappointment could 
nui deject, declaied thai it would be disgraceful 
to the Athenian republic to dissolve so great an 
armar.enr v.v.ii'-nt having performed some ex- 
ploit v.'Di-thy <>< the va.-t pepanuions; that they 
sii-)iil'i .olieit. tlieciilc* of Sicily to a confederacy 
:i : .;ain { Syracuse and Selinus ; and attack the for- 
mer if it rv tiis u to restore ihc I .eon tines, and 
tli:; latter if it did not conclude a peace with 
the. K»e stems. Lumachus, more of a soldier 
than of a politician, differed from both his col- 
lea^' ie>. He saivi, that what appeared to him 
tin- mo*t prudent and likely measure to be pursued 
was, to s:=il directly for Syracuse, and lay siege to 
the ■ iiv belt re the inhabitants had time to prepare 
i'l.v \\-.j:- defence; as :his plan, if immediately 
adopted, would effectually prevent the necessity i>f 

military 
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military operations against my of the other cities 
of Sicily , 

This advlrej T^Jncli does h cut our to the abilities 
of Lamachua, was rejected by both the other com- , 
manders j and the opinion cf Akihindcg prevailed. 
The fleet now sailed front Rhegium, to execute 
the plan which had been formed ; and promote, if 
|K>ssible, a confederacy of tJie Sicilian cities against 
Syracuse . A cons ide ra ble de t a ch me nt was se* 1 1 to 
examine the fortification* and strength of that me- 
tropolis ; and to proclaim liberty* and ofter protec- 
tion, to all the captives within its walls. 

Naxos was persuaded to accept the alliance of 
Ad >ns. Thence Alclbiadt> proceeded to Catanaj 
hot the prevalence of the Syracusan party in that 
place procured at frrst a refusal even to treat with 
the Athenians. Apprehensive 3 however, of the 
Athenian armament, or of a fact tor. among them- 
telves, the Cataneans consented, at length, toad* 
mit Alciblades to declare his proposal s in the ge- 
neral assembly. The forces were therefore dis- 
embarked, and ordered to remain without the 
gate of die city. The artful Athenian transported 
the people of Catana with his eloquence. While 
he was speaking, the citizens flocked from every 
quarter, to hear his discourse ; which he purposely 
protracted. Some of the Athenian soldiers', ob- 
serving an entrance unguarded, burst into the city ; 
of which they thus became masters. The sight of 
these men, in the p. ace where the assembly was 
held, made the Cataneans believe that thy town was 
betrayed by the party in opposition to Syracuse. 
Some, therefore, 01 tlose who favoured the Sy- 
racusans, hastily, but sihntly, withdrew. The 
rest, fearing the dreadful consequences and cala- 
mities that generally attended the weaker party o£* 
t 2 tlW 
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those who promoted factions in Grecian 
concurred in a decree, which was speedil 
posed, that the Cataneans shqpld conclt 
offensive and defensive alliance with Athe 
was soon apparent, that the scheme of Ale 
to strengthen the Athenian interest by nego 
was justly and extensively founded. A fac 
Camarina, encouraged by what had happ 
Naxos and Catana, and awed by the stre 
the Athenian armament, sent to request aa 
for attempting a revolution in their state 
fleet accordingly sailed to that place; but 
found that the innovators had been too 1 
their measures, and that the project was nc 
ciently ripe for execution: .an Athenian 
however, still remained in that city. 

The fleet proceeding to Catana discovcre 
the Salaminian galley, appropriated to purr, 
a sacred and solemn office. By this ship All 
was informed that the Athenian people had < 
his immediate return to Athens, m ordej 
tried on a capital accusation. 

The cause of this we find in the follow 
cident. The night preceding the sailing of th< 
ment for Sicily, the numerous statues of M 
erected in the streets of Athens as boundarie! 
ferent edifices and tenements, were thrown 
broken, and defaced. Only one large and b< 
image of the God, which was called And 
from standing before the house of the or 
that name, had been saved from the general 
This insult, and act of impiety, was at first a 
to the wicked and sacrilegious contrivances 
Corinthians, to deter the armament irora 
to the relief of Egesta. The enemies of Alci 
Jiowever, succeeded in making the people 
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ie had been IpdJty of thi* Hrocioat feed ; for r 
ncc of slave*, lie vi 3* accttted of Juu mg 
d with rude familiarity oljif : aiorod um$*n 
u GckU, and it «va* tbi 106 -rr*-*i tful lie 

noit likely in I*.* ciully oj this* pJodatMitm* 

tba lurror wuidi ihfr event produced in 
uiirU erf the Athenian*, it happened that torn* 
iii'-TiK iii Bcpotfa iv raftinncd a JHimU body of 
w>ime*ia<is to inarch toward* ihc utthnm* of 
i f h. Tbi* circumttancc seemed to justify 
and redoubled fear. AudwJt*, auq 
iiriiuj cteflQiiflOgoeij permaded ti»« Athenian*, 
be profanation of Luc my*t*riet> tLo deiataug 
r atntucs, find the jnuveim Dd of Lbc I^rcd«r- 
umjr, id I u*ndvd to indicate a cowjriracjr 
him] Kli the pitfctnt form of government ; Uwf 
rvAtum of which, v\cr *incc l he expulsion of 
*faistmt}d» f had been iin object of universal 
.11x1011* regard, 

ic eloquence and addreatof Alcibiadc-fl wera 
y and inManily employed in defending himtaif 
st the malignity of his enemies, and these 
jes of impiety and treachery : while, at 1J10 
time, the soldiers and sailors, who were 
* for the expedition against Sicily, interceded 
limj and t he Argixes and Mantincan* refused 
ne the Athenian coast, unless he should b« 
lilted to accompany then). These combina- 
in his favour disappointed the present hopes, 
!id not disconcert ihe future pi <>jt els, of his 
lies. They .perceived, tha f were he brought 
trial at tin, time the populace would set hinj ; 

>erty. 'J h« y ihcretoic un; -d, I hat AlcihiacH~~*"~^ 
U he pcrmiii»-u lo s.uj for .Sicily, where p 
Mice W'Mihl l>e so mncii w.uitcd ; and ^ 
hih letmn home, he .should either viadf 
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his innocence, or suffer the punishment of guilt. 
Aleibiades perceived the drift of this conduct in 
hw enemies, and testified his reluctance to leave 
behind him such materials for malice; but was 
obliged to comply with the public wish. 

No sooner, howe\er, was he removed from 
Athens, than the people were continually con- 
vened to consider of, and inquire into, the viola- 
tion of the >:.mies. Every one was desirous that 
his own private and personal enemies should be 
found traitors and criminal* against the state. 
Resentment was invited to tlilse accusations. A 
decree of the assembly was passed, by which re- 
wards were offered 10 those who should discover 
the guilty; and even to the guilty themselves, that 
would give up their accomplices. Among the 
persons on whom suspicion fell, and whu had been 
seized and put in prison, was Andocides; a pro- 
fligate and impious person, before whose house 
the statue of Mercury had escaped the general 
destruction. Andocides, in order to avoid tbt 
punishment for which his character had marked 
him out, like a true villain, turned informer; and 
denounced many persons as guilty of the mutilation 
oi the statues. The persons whom he named, that 
were present in the city, were either banished or 
put to death. The absent, among whom wa* 
Aleibiades were recalled, in order to stand their 
trial. The latter did not obey, however, the com- 
m s:«ds which had been transmitted by tire Sala- 
ir.iuian galley. Aleibiades, to escape the fury of 
the Menu. riVsi fled to Argos ; but being infi»rnicd 
that the Athenians had promised a re wan I to any 
one who should apprehend him, he tin. illy took 
refuge in Sparta. Here his active and enterprising 
^aiiui seized tho opportunity to advite aud to pro- 
mote 
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s, wLich, vfcile uxr i 
tc neaeiilroent, otcaikned the 
n of LW country. 

It was soon apparent that the removal of Aid* 
ides occasional a languor and Aetay in the 4 
Lions of the expedition agaix^t Sscilf . " 
m&e character was warlike and daring, 1 
lied, on account d hi* poverty, lo be * 
e wealth, eloquence, and asiiwritj, of the' timkl 
d cautious N'icias. Instead of anempfiog ant 
tag agaimt Selinasoc Syracme; the possession of 
c colony of Hy ccara, a small and inconsiderable 
wn of the Sicamaas* mllj contented bun. He 
raged, or kid under contribution, aorne places of 
i* note i and obtained thirty thousand pounds 
rriingflrom die Egesteans, toward* defraying the 
ipeuses of the war, Thb turn, with the booty 
■Heeted from the cities in Sicily, might indeed he 
some service j but could not compensate for the 
^successful attempts against Hybla and Himera, 
id the inactivity and delay at Naxos and Catana. 
The Adienian troops murmured at these dilatory 
id ignoble proceedings. Nicias therefore, con- 
ary to the timid caution of his disposition, was 
riiged to comply with their demands, and to make 
eater and more vigorous exertions. Syracuse 
as now intended as the object of his attack ; and 
this city formed the main obstacle to their ambi- 
jn, and the reduction would seem to decide the 
te not only of Sicily, but of the Italian and 
frican coasts, this attempt might well stimulate 
nidation, and provoke energy. 
When the Syracusans were first informed of the 
r.verful armament fitted out against them, they 
prised, or pretended to despise, tlic rumour, and 
jnsideivd it as an idle talo invented to amuse and 

deceive 
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deceive the people. 13ut when trj|\jrct arrived at 
Jlhcgium their incredulity was at an end. Her- j 
mocrates, one of the principal persons in the place, 1 
now persuaded the people to provide against a dan- I 
ger, which their presumption and folly had hither- ; 
to represented as imaginary and chimerical. When | 
they received intelligence that the Athenian ar- 
mament had reached the Italian coast, and beheld 
this numerous and powerful fleet stretching along 
the shores of Sicily, and ready to make a descent 
on the defenceless island, they were struck with 
consternation and dismay. From the height of 
presumption and security, they plunged into the 
most abject fear and dejection ; while 1 1 crmocrates, 
who was not less prudent in prosperity than intre- 
pid in danger, could scarcely animate the minds of 
his countrymen, and inspire the resolution neces- 
sary to attempt a resistance. 

They were, however, at length prevailed on to 
prepare their arms, equip their fleet, garrison their 
towns, and summon their allies to asMsf them. 
These indispensable, preliminaries were at length 
carried on with ardour and persevering activity; 
while the. tardy operation? of tin* enemy not only 
served to remove, the fear and dejection which had 
at first overwhelmed their minds, but to restore 
them to their !on;-lost vigour and intrepidity. They 
■ appointed lilreen gciurals, whom they desired to 
lead them instantly against the Athenians at Ca- 
tana. Those chiefs, however, did not think it pru- 
dent and safe to comply with the request of the 
troops •, but parties of horse were sent out, to beat 
up the quarters of the enemy, to intercept their 
convoys, and repel their advanced posts. Jn the* 
incursions, the Syiacusans would frequently ap- 
proach the main body ul the Athenian*; and. in- 
1 sultiu* 
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me them with taunting and x??t3*tsc langoso?. 
Whether tbc banted ted* of Gwrr bad left 
r native countjy, tint tkej might ictife at Ca- 
> 

hough provoked at ifteic frvtigniticf , and **> 
I oy the resentment mi reiofattinnof Hi* troop*, 
iM would neither hazard an engagement tn the 
i t not match atfaimt Syracuse, He therefore 
w»d a ttraiige-m, which he hoped would in aonus 
snrc divide the difficult it?« and danger* of liirf 
A Cataneaii undertook to go oner to 
itieiuy in the fjcmiou* character of a dewrfer. 
i man pretended to the Srracujam, that a mi- 
tu« and pott i-Htil body of tlw in habitant ft of 
na* weary with (Ire di*grarenj] yoke of tho 
xfcnm, longed to take up nrim, and to reprl 
nv.iJ. ti rjl Uk ir roontry* He observed, that, 
a Syraeuian* wouHjoin ami fmist tbii party of 
i us, the design could scarcely fail of suc- 
j for th** Athenian* were extremely remiss in 

• military duties, their posts were forsaken, and 

• fleet wan left unguarded. The people of Sy- 
%e, therefore, were persuaded to appoint a day 
vhich they would attack their neighbouring 
; and the artful Catanean returned home, to 
e the hopes and confirm the resolution of his 
'tided associates. 

n the very day appointed for assaulting the 
;nians in Catana, Nicias sailed from that place 
i his whole armnmunt. The Syraeusans had 
L'hcil already with this view to tho plain of 
fitium j when the fleet of Athens arrived in the 
t harbour, the troops were disembarked, and a 
|) was formed without the western wall of the 
of Syracuse. In the mean time the cavalry of 
Syraeusans, having proceeded to the walls of 

Catana, 
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Catana, discovered that the Athenians had dep; 
ed. Their infantry, being infoi med of this, marc 
back with expedition to protect their own c 
These warlike youths having leturned, and bt 
joined by the forces of Gela, Selinns, ana* 
marina, it was determined, without loss of ti: 
to attack the hostile encampment.- 

Only a few days elapsed before the A then 

and Syracusans prepared to engage. The for 

relied on their superior discipline and habitual 

tory ; the tetter, on their courage and numt 

The Syracusans drew up their troops at the dept 

sixteen ranks, and the Athenians of eight. 

latter, however, kept a body of reserve in the ca 

which was ready to engage on the first signal. 

cias, having harangued his troops, led them tow 

the enemy : the priests brought forth the accust 

ed sacrifices ; and the trumpets sounded to erg 

Dreadful and furious was die attack, which . 

tinued with perseverance for several hours. E 

tiling that could animate, and impel to great 

vigorous exertions, inspired the minds of the c 

batants. The Syracusans fought in defence of 

country, their liberty, and independence ; an< 

Atheniaus were no less strongly impelled by 

sentment and ambitious prospects. The \x 

however, was still doubtful ; when a tempest 

denly arose, accompanied with tremendous 

of thunder. The Athenians were unconcen* 

the event 5 but the Syracusans, $ truck with 

sternation and disiv.ay, were broken and ro 

Nicias restrained the troops from the pursuit, 

a body of cavalry belonjflng to the enemy si 

assault them when in dUorder. The Syrac 

lost two hundred and sixty men, and the -•' 

nians only fifty. The former took refuge i 

city, and the latter returned to their camp. 
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e \ T oyagw, the encampment, and the battle, 
>yed the d;mgerous activity, and gratified the 
... ardour, of the Athenian troops; bin did 
i any essential degree contribute to facilitate 
conquest of Syracuse* and, without mora 
nil assistance, Nicias began todenpair of being 
to storm the place, or to take it by siege* Soon 

thb successful onset, the Athenian ilect n> 
d to Naxos and Catana, to winter there j and 
ij expected that the inferior states of Sicily 
d now more readily submit, or render nsaiat- 
£ mi serines were sent to Tuscany, m which 

Grecian colonies had been founded j anibas- 
* were likewise dispatched to Carthage, die 
\y and the rival of Syracuse, The messenger* 
to AthciiM returned with three hundred talents, 
srveral truops of cavalry 5 and the Egeitftani 
ided them also with a reinforcement of hone, 
ill kinds 01 provision. 

r hilc the Athenians were thus preparing for tho 
k of Syracuse* the citizens of thai place exerted 
1 vigour in providing for their defence. In- 

I of fifteen they appointed three generals; 
mocrates, Heraclides, and Sicanus. These 
manders were invested with unlimited power, 
rding to the exigency of afta'rfs. They dis- 
hed ambassadors to Corinth, and also to La- 
emon, to implore their assistance against an 
ny that aimed at no less than the sovereignty 

II Greece. The Syracusans received a very 
urable reception at both places ; an, I especially 
parta, where. Alcibiades enforced I heir request 
1 all his credit and eloquence. At his persua- 
, Gylippus nn »»ble i\m\ experienced officer, 
appointed to command the reinforcement des* 
d for Sicily ; and troops \verc raised with a de- 
sign 
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sign to invade the Attic territory, and thereby 
a powerful diversion in that part in favour 
Sv racusans. 

* The importance of Camerina, on the sm 
coast of Sicily, engaged, in the mean time, i 
lenticHi both of Nicms and i»f Hermocrates. 
Camer means had given a very feeble and rel 
assistance to their allies of Syracuse j and eacl 
was desirous of attaching them to its int 
They dreaded equally, however, the distant 
t ion 'of Athens and the neighbouring host 
Syracuse ; and requested that they might bo 
edto presene a strict and impartial neutralit 
these means they hoped to avoid the resentn 
either of the two 5 and, v.v\ ertheless, defeat 
tentions of both. 

Before any supplies from Greece could re a 

^ P racuse, Nicias leaving his winter-qi 

j " V" sot .-ail for that place 5 and arriving t 

the night, before die inhabitants of t 

were aware of his departure from Catena, po 

himself of the important post of F.pipole. 1 

racusans, being quickly informed of tlm c 

stance, immediately attempted to dislodc 

enemy. A fierce conflict ensued. Tuiin 

valour, however, could not overcome sum 

clpline : the Sy racusans were compel led to 1 

with the loss of three hundred men ; and ti 

lef-.w of their walls prevented a still 

slar.:;^^. Encouraged by this success, 

bewail t«> execute ;he phn ho had formed 

duciir: tlur city. His design was to sum 

witis a uail from Epiprlc to the sea on eac' 

10 the 'JYogiiian port 011 the north, and to tl. 

port fi the south. When these circium-t 

Miouhi be completed, he e.\pectcd tliat his 



iflc#t would bit able in Moc-k up ibr hirbour, 
thr ©rcoMJtry inaUrinlN had been provided 
r *Iic wiiti er, tluj work mi with mrh rapidity, 
dkuwih were nut Im iiifdtilnhctt than 
■ifii'dn TliM* former »* wt-il a% ihcij* recant ik- 
frit ttottMd liittin kuma^im rUkhigi general en* 
p^cmenl i hut Uy the idvlqa oj i(t rmoermtt* ihuy 
ct-toii whIIpv. which trover** j nnd interrupted 
14* of the tfUlmiiUi 1 1 " A'Orfcniafli urgptAhy 
iiitiinoitt iliHi^-r, forwarded the work with gwat 
the? htJHtlie bulwurki nppro*ch*d oflch 
other; fii'<|uiMit iklrmUuei hupp* iied, in which tiie 
Athenian truufi iiierally victorious. 

Tin* ckcnnrvullaUon van t\t Itnigth eon Rioted, 
and the tuv 11 1,!' k< 1 up un iiti »lf1f» t 'liw nmuW 
toil coweved water into thi cllv were ttiterrapb I 
mill fChofto mean* 1 ..... nitmiw vecri gwtly 

S Seeing thnn eHv* on the hank of ruin, 

nd -> hujicn of Mi* 1 thf) Innwti to think of a en- 
pilie .uion. AecortljnttJy an assembly wi. eonvened, 
to propose and p» life the article* which .should he v 
*enf •o < N'« 'a 1 *. While, however, they deliberated 
on ihc cxeeu'uui cit thin measure, a Corinthian 
fc.dlr>, commanded by Gonj/vhus, entered the 
hiiiUutr. AH iheciri/* m crowded around the new- 
comer, thai tiny might learn the deni^n of his 
Voyage, and the intenlionN of their Felopnuncsiau 
allies. ( » '"'\>' ai tpiamtcd them, that tiny 

m : ->ht so.m e- peei .1 speedy ami eH'e< lual relief ; 
tit a th<' C «.nnmiaus had waunly espoused their 
cause, .; d hid 1 x 1 1 • *« 1 out a sery considerable anna- 
inenl, wiiieh nu ( ;ht be looked loi every hoiiij and 
that t hr Spartans, al m>. had j<iineil a small stpiachnn 
to the •.hip* 1 1 01 1 1 ( \>t ail 11, the whole «'otidueto<| by 
(i\ l»ppu <. a I .aeed.i'iHouiau, and an olliccr ot fnrai 
;d)ihtt> . iii»i » .pencuee. 

vol, m. e Tim 



The joy which this unexpected intellice; 
fu^ed in the city is incredible. The Syr 
proceeded from one estrgme to the opposite. 
«if cap.tulating, they prepared to make salii< 
thetr.emy, that Gylippus might have a be' 
porlunity for entering the city. Soon alter 
senger arrived from- the Spartan commandi 
self. He had landed lus troops on tiie n 
coa>t of Sicily, that the Athenians might nr 
cept his passage : and approached Syracuse 
side of Epipole, where the line of oi»tra\ 
ves yet unnnished, with .several tluni^anu r 

The transverse wail was extended w 
greatest diliserce ; and Xicia- having fortiti* 
self in the castle of" I«'.hd:iiiis, Gylippus ii 
his army under the walls, and sent a l:erai< 
form the Athenian grneral, that he would • 
low him rive days- t j cmh irk his troops r«n%i I 
Sicily. To this message I^icias did not cont 
to return an answer. Gyiip^us, therefore, 
ing the feit, stormed it. and put all the At! 
found therein to the sword. Xicias, per 
the necessity of bringing the war to a spet 
decisive conclusion, oliered battle to the : 
and Syracjsan army. G\iippu> did is_>t d\. k c\ 
engagement. In the tirst action the A:l 
were victorious. This was principally ch\;, 
by die unfavourable situation of the Sv 
fences : who had been imprudently posted 
narrow denies between the two walls.. \t hi< 

« l *-!-..»< 1 tli»*ir r"-iv*i]r\* nil.*? arrliiir* nncpn «r^'»'i 



>A W thrown into contmiatt, and pursued to 
camp; iMul Gyllppus obtained a very co&fli- 

■1 1 \Kiory, 

jjg .lm vss of die Spartan general product tfafl 
important omtfioqueftce^ The Symeman* 
ided their works beyond the circiunvaliatiort ; 
nit h llirt ilk! AthgtU$f£ Could not now hops 
xk up the city, without previously forctog 
now ramparts. %Vhde the besiegers main- 
d the superWity rf arms over ihftwr qmaiic^ 
eighbouitfjlg territory Imd abundantly supplied 
with every neee*saiy ; but na Garner was 
defeat known, than every place was alike 
k\ and provision oould not be procured whh<y 
I io greatest di faculty. The soldiers that went 
it quest of wood and water wore unexpectedly 
feed by the enemy's cavalry, or by the rein- 
meats which daily arrived ftow every <pjarter 
e Assistance of Syracuse $ and the army was 
obliged to depend for every necessary supply 
e uncertain liuuwty of the 1 ialtan const 
ieias, finding his troops dwindling away in 
>rtion as those </f the eneinv increased, be- 
' greatly disheartened, and dispatched a very 
Hiding letter to the Athenians. ITe honestly 
.ithnutiliscruise described and lamented the mis- 
nes and miseries of the army. Great numbers of 
avs deserted ; the niereenarv troops, that fought 
for p.iv and subsidence, saw the reasonablc- 
of pref -rrin •; tin* more <.enre ?md lucrative 
.•of th' j Sera-vi\ ;ii°. '1 he Athenian citizens, 
of \\\<- war, and <>i the hardship-* to wliich it 
•rt -d t! m- in, ! ii the care of i!i" galleys to im- 
I'n-Mvvd jjfiMin-,. \\ i.e. fraid; Iv cu ifovd hs 
i ; .\- to 'hf !, i l ie-,e d; ia\l<-r-> ; ami ohv r\ ed , 
ii..- Adi-iiM';-', t>> u horn la* v. rote, \u'iv 
;i\ iu;i! i cieht i . hi !.•;. how dtihcull it was to 
i _i j/oveni 
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govern (he licentious/disposition of domestic troops. 
Finally, he exhorted the assembly to recall the 
forces immediately ; or otherwise, to send, with- 
out delay, a second armament not leu powerful 
than the first. 

This letter made a great impression on the 
minds of the Athenians. They chose Demosthe- 
nes find Eurymedon to succeed Alcibiades and La- 
machus in the command. Eurymedon sailed im- 
mediately with ten galleys, and a considerable sum 
of money, to assure Nicias that speedy and pow- 
erful supplies should be sent him ; while Demo- 
sthenes was employed in raising troops, and equip- 
ping ships in order that a numerous armament 
might sail in the following spring. 

In the mean time, the I^acedarmonian and Syra- 
rusan generals were acquainted both with the actual 
distress of the Athenian army, and with the future 
hopes which they entertained in consequence of the 
letter of Nicias. It was jmssible that more supplies 
might i>e. received from Attica than the besieged 
could expect from Fclo|>oiincsm. Prompted, there- 
fore, by interest and inclination, they resolved to 
press (he Athenians on all sides, by sea and land. 
Resides the weak condition of the Jleet of Athens, 
so\ oral of their galleys were detached to conduct 
the convoys of provision. The Corinthian fleet, 
long ar-d anxiously expected by the besieged, at 
length arrived ; and consisted of twelve sail. The 
whole naval strength of Sicily, in the ensuing spring, 
filled the harbours of S) raciise. Hcrmoci ate* per- 
suaded his countrymen, that «he advantages of skill 
and i \pcrienec, which he candidly acknowledged 
the Athenians possessed, could not compensate their 
terror and confusion at being buddenly attacked by 
a superior furco. 

The 
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The principal squadrons of Syracuse* lay in lha 
hjrbimrof OrtygU, which wrw separated Irono this 
Vthenian fleet hy an Ul;unl nf tho- 
^.utu* n;t:iv< {-fcrfaocnite* sflifed otil with i flewt 
rf eighty galleys, tp vbqUirtf a naval engagerittttit ; 
a'vl IjeiJijj met by the Athenians a s.^rc in-mn 
rotucd. While creatjutrobers rf the soldiers jiml 
withdrawn themselves from their fortifications at 
Pleraniyriuft], that they might be spectator! of the 

Gyllppiw ime*peetedly slacked their inn* ; 
,i he mode himsdf master without mudj 

itirm, mid *luw all who hastened from me 

to taslsi their companions. A, ihiUf and tu- 
mult tlniii arising in the camp, the Atlteniatts at sea 

i&ruck with comtenmtian and dinoiay I tli*y 
£iad eavoured ta gain tin* shore, that they might il> - 
lend rlk 1 foruauJ repel the enemy j but perceiving 
the Unifications already in the pojwession of (Jy- 
Hppus, they attached, with their whole fleet formed 
In line s>f battle^ ihe ships of the enemy, which 
were pursuing them in disorder. Eleven vessels 
of the Syracusans were suijk, and great slaughter 
nude among their forces ; and a complete victory 
at sea amply compensated the conquerors for the 
defeat they had experienced by land. The Athe- 
nians lost, in the forts that were taken, a large 
quantity of military and naval stores, and a consi- 
derable sum of money. Koth parties, however, 
riveted trophies : the Athenians tor their victory at 
sea, and the Syracusans for their success on shore. 
Th'' S.raensins determined to hazard a lolhci 
oa\al •'iiMagi-iii'-nt, before I)< mostheues should aj - 
rive with ih<- supplies lium Athens. In ordi i , 
therefore, that they might provoke the Athe nans 
U) an attack, they drew up their tleet daily b 'lore 
the gout harbour, in line of battle But Xieiis 
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was averse lo venture a second battle, lie ex- 
pected, l)i* said, ;i fresh fleet every moment, with 
a t.tron;; reinforcement of troops. In this situa- 
tion, therefore; when, too, his forcea weic inft> 
ri(»r in number to tho^e of the enemy, and a!reo !y 
fatigued ; stK'h a measure would be tlie hcte.ht of 
imprudence and temerity. On the other hand, 
Tvlcuaiidcr and Kuthydemus, who h.»d been ap- 
poip.ud to take part in <h<* comnaud until the ar- 
rival of" Demosthenes, eager to perfbim .some ex- 
ploit before they resigned their commission, re- 
presented to Nicias, tim ■ , should tii-jy decline a 
battle, their < -ountry wwiil 1 lose its reputation, and 
he forsaken by all its allies in Sicily. 'Iliey press- 
ed him so Tuuc-h, that, at length, he was obliged 
to t:omply. Accordingly, the iieet, consisting of 
twenty- fi\e ;;alleys, sailed out of the harbour. 
The first. (\;\y, the two hostile armaments continued 
in .sight of each other, without engaging. On the 
second da\-, a few \essels only ntweked each other; 
srnd neither side gained any considerable advantage. 
On thclhiul day, the Syracusans formed ihcirslups 
in order ot battle cailier than usual; and, having 
continued in this manner until the evening, with- 
drew as before. The Athenians, suppesmg that 
they would not return on that day, retired in dis- 
order. Hut the enemy's fleet, sailing out of the 
J : n1e harhnur f attacked the Athenians l>cfurv they 
had time to draw up in order of battle. Victory 
did not cui tim.e long in suspense. Sei en Athe- 
nian ships wen. iunl., and many more More di*~ 
abl.il. Niei;is .sr.cd tlie tcmaiu.» of hi. shattered 
and displaced *!e.*t, by retiring h 'bind a line of 
merchantmen and lansports. From tl— i n.st-. of 
lhf.se vessel* wcim su.-jh nded hu^c ;ik;ssls «i lo \\ M 
which, oil auvunt of their form, were i amid 

dolphins. 





them 

kiting veirht the 
ITtts unexpected •: - adr 
llie ojcquli -s bat tke 
fcunH raise i tbrtr fr^n to 
eqtullj »mk the do6 rf 
}cc vjn and de*pcodeacy. 

Great ai were lAe 
A^mran in Sidlf. jfc 
•tbooK u v re«tilt 
fill/ AJcibiadet fint 
f toide of the Spate , bj 
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dbo«r fitter miki fkwi e*:V an! Wods^I TC& 
Attic territory, lie tber^fcr-e ^_ -<:. . —21 ti-_- 
Spartans sh" Id r^rprte ?:>w f-r-Jiy r?^?. 

which comR»arxied ^n ext^.r:. - .^ ;Vr- ..* :5^ : : . 
and from vrh : cii ihey . ^hiri: r. !U A*i>rcl^^ 
by a codi:;;u3. war, i^>tr^I c: a^ ci!i-:u^ <i&ir- 
sioo. 

Alcibiad^s ofYcr: r~. - -^ vrt-d and urg^d 
sure; and at ifrj; _-' -£"=• Jv : -. p ^v: 
into the ten i "an* At::. ;:- ^~z .-:: 

habitants flee before ;:';r. . , -* :-.-'.-.. - '.: 
them as tx-fore, :.~ st^ro : *. D— . r; "s. 
cc-^^ary iTiatcr: ..^ :.j.'. »::£ ">ee:i ';...-.-", 
to tiie in ! rc:/:._ <>* :!;t: ?m:v f -..v t >".v:i 
di!y i"«>rt: !;«.-.: 
of Athene, 
alarmed tiu 
neither pio\ 
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Mns \rould deprive them of the fruit of their 1 
lxmr. The villi table island of Kulxra too, fro 
vhHi in seasons of scarcity, or (luring the ra\n^ 
of war, they had been accustomed to derive! 
necessary supplier of corn, wine, and oil, w 
cut olf from any communication with them. II 
raised hy unremitting servitude, and in want 
bread, the. slaves murmured, complained, and 
great numbers revolted to the enemy. By tin 
defection, AMieni was deprived of twenty (ho 
sand useful artisans. Sitiee the latter par! of I 
a ■liiiiiiisti.itinti of IVrir les, the Athenians had ue\ 
m'l'-ted Mich misery and distress; while the aeli 
a:i<l ; !i/-\tin^uiih.il>le hatred of a cruel and iiur 
li'ii fin^ enemy Mil) persecuted tliem. 

'1 hcie ^i^u.tl calamities at Athens did not hoi 
<:v r prevent llu* most vigorous exertions nhrua 
The Syra.-iisans had scarcely time to rejoice at tin 
\i«.tory, or Nic'ina to bewail his misfortunes, win 
a numerous and powerful armament wa« deseri 
on the coast of Si' ily. A1J the \esscU were rich 
trimmed, and hid «heir prows adorned. with gain 
Ktteami.-rs. Thi> licet, consisting of se\enty-thrt 
Athenian ga'hys, Inside innumerable foreign \c 
selsand transports, commanded hy experienced i> 
iiei -r*, and furnished, at a vast exjwnse, with ; 
hinds of warlike machines then used in niamin 
enga^eiueiilK, pur-iiwd iu course in security i 
wards the harbours of Syracuse. The emu lata 
of the rowers, and the :.plc::doiir of the seen 
exhibited a pompon* speetaele of naval triump 
As they approached the shore, the sound of tl 
Irumpets and clarions, mingled with rej>eati 
•bout* and loud acclamations from the fleet and tl 
/.•..•up, re-echoed through the town. This air 
pomp and triumph Dciuujlhcucit purposely aftec 

v 



*I, that he might dishearten Am! intimidate the 
memy. 'Hit; number hi p&emen oft in^rd tJn» 
fleet exceeded hve tliemrnd i the Jipht Aimed 
ftroopft were nearly as mm., n and the whrle 
armament was e^ual to that orighvrfly watt with 
Nteiafj wlueh amounted to more than twenty 
thousand men. 

The believed, notwithstanding tbeh Lite ^ p 
lOCCMj wmiidifing the power *ttul vigour ^ V 
Of tfal enemy with whoni they had to eon- 
teftd, bteama dispirited, and' acknowi'd^d that 
Athena wa* the only city in the w*tW that could 
furnish look ■ fonwdabla and inajf.-i '.tieent equip- 
ment They now conceived the d&>».£n of capilu* 
htitttf, keftit their capital thouM be reduced to ex- 
tremities, *md wln'e they could hope to obtain mi- 
iromMe and to!mMe tann*. But Demosthenes 
did not givt- them time for putting their rheme in 
Mention, Think inp It must :\d\ liable to take sd- 
i^n'iiijL- <>t' iJtc eouat^niation and disuuy which hii 
orris. il had occasioned, he prepared for an imme- 
diatr attack of* the city. 

Nicias, alarmed ui this bold and hasty resolu- 
tion, conjured him not to be too precipitate, but 
to consider mature iv before he proceeded to make 
an attempt against Syracuse. Ho observed to him, 
that delays would ruin the enemy; who were in 
great want of money and provision j whose allies 
were now ready to abandon them ; and who there- 
lore, in a short time, would be obliged to surien- 
der. AM this Nicias stated, not from any eonjee- 
tnresof his own, h'it from the information and 
ad\ iee he had reeeixed of what was transacting 
within the walls. Demosthenes i\ plied, that his 
intentions were, speedily to decide the fate of the 
war j or raise the siege, and return to the rebel of 

Athens. 



Athens, which was at that time blockaded hi 
l,aced<rmonians. The well-known caution- 
dilatory disposition of Nicias induced Euryn: 
lo approve or" the opinion of Demosthenes; 
Nicias himself was finally obliged t:> acqtiitsr 

After ravaging the banks of the Anapa*. 
making <ome fruitless attempts against the to 
cations on that side to divert the attention oi 
civiiiy, Demosthenes marched, in the midc! 
the n'h;ht, to attack the important post of Epi 
The attempt was at first successful : the out 
were surprised - T the guards put to death j am 
tline separate encampments of the Syracu 
Sicilians, and Peloponnesians, formed a weal 
feeble opposition to the ardour and resolutl 
the Athenian troops. 

In the mean time Gylippus had assemble 
whole force of Syracuse, and hastened to tin 
lief of the pla^e ; but his troops l>eing seized 
a panic, which was increased hy the darknt 
the night, were easily repulsed, and put to fi 
The Athenians pursuing them in disorder, to 
vent them from rallying, met a body of Borot 
under the command of I lennocnitcs, whon 
s'ot.ir.ce checked the fury of the victors, 
sudden and unexpected firmness of the Thi 
might alone have decided the fate of the e: 
prise : but, added to this, the Athenians wer 
uorant of the ground : and the ghre of, the n 
shining in the front of the ervmy, illuminec 
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rly mist akcn for es lein i ui , Fea r a t fi rst * ci /ed 
iUi«tiijm* j but this was soon succeeded by 

Tli i 1 1 k i 11 g t] j t m se ] ve s aur r ounded * t hey de- 
nod to force a passage* and slew many of 
li 1 ies I jefore t lie mist n k e \vs 1 disco v red . To 
nt the repetition of this dreadful error, they 
obliged to demand the wateh-word every niu- 
; and hence their enemies 1 e^ame also ae- 
k*d with tluit-Mgnnh The consequence of 
vas doubly fat ah Tlic si U-ot Athenians, at 
rencounter, were slaughtered ; the Syraeu- 
on the other hand, knowing the watch -word, 
led or joined the baitlc, accordingly as it 
i their weakness or strength. Ihe terror and 
sion of the Athenians increased : the rout bc- 
genend ; and Gylippus, whir Ins vieturiom 
;. pursued in got id order, Ihe vanquished, 
tut of the ] Hfei age ?*. through \\ hi ch they had 
tet\ % lost great numbers who fell fmm tin: 
and were dashed in pieces. Others explored 
iiknown paths of Kpipole. Several thousand < 
I'll dead, or wounded, on the scene of ac- 

and the Syraeusan cavalry, the next morn- 
inteteepled and cut oil" all the stragglers. 

this dreadful and unexpected disaster the 
tions of the siege were suspended. Demo- 
es was now decidedly of opinion that they 
d return immediately to Athens. The season 
e year would yet, he *aid, permit their cross- 
ic Ionian sea : and it would be much more ad- 
gcous lo compel the I ,aced;i*monians to raise 
lockade ot' Athens, (han to continue the siege 
lacuse and wa.te their strength in vain and 
ess foreign attempt.. I>ut N'h ia. dissuade^ — y 
lfS!:Mi ol lr.iung Sicily until the repif** 
d recall lh>ni hy poetise authority. Tf 



he said, who were new so earnest for an igr 
uious rlijjht, and exclaimed so' bitterly agains 
calamities uiider which they laboured, would, 
their return, be the foremost to accuse the \ 
ness or the treachery of their commanders, 
his part, he would rather choose to die glori 
by the hand of die enemy, than perish by th 
just suffrages of the people. 

This reasoning could not, however, con 
Demosthenesj who was sensible, that the 
measure by which they could hope to save th 
mains of their distressed forces, was to leave ! 
immediately, and return to Athens. But ISi 
knowing by the secret correspondence maint 
in Syracuse, that the enemy's treasury wn 
hausted by the enormous expenses of the wai 
that the magistrates h:M used ih.-ir utmost tc 
row from their allies, hop.-/ T: iat the vigour oi 
resistance would abate \win i.ie \\-cnv of *\k 
cultivs; and that ih.. ui-, \\\u Id s-ibiii'r in a 
time. J')ep.io.-ini-uc>, there fin , as hi.> :\r»:v 
vice ha\l bf.cn- at tended v. ii:i s-ui^h Ti success, yi 
in this instance to the opinion of I^cias. 

l'i the mean unw. i..fc* .^yracu.^uis wee 
forced by powertul supplies lhun the diff Tt: 
tions in Sicily ; and r!:-. : -arisporis su Ion- e\r. 
from Peloponnesus :.vnved in the bjr'io-.'.» ol 
tygia.. Tin- PeiopoiiU >;.:■: threes had staid tor 
time on the coast «:. */..!■■■ i; \n\'. , wheiv ileii 
was augmented with a few '. >i\ m in galleys. 
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vision* of the Grecian name ; and these formed, in 
that age, die most civilized portion of the inhabi- 
Unts of Asia, Africa , and Europe.* 

Tbis jiowcrful reinforcement having arrived at 
Syrat uae ; and a plague, originadng from the ef- 
fluvia of the fens and marshes, near which die 
Athenians were encamped/ breaking out among 
the besiegers \ Nicias was induced to change his 
opinion. Accordingly, orders were issued pri- 
tately, enjoining the officers of trie fleet fro prepare 
to sail at a rotoute'a warning ; &ud die troops were ^ 
commanded to be ready to go on board upon a sig- 
nal that ahould be given, But the night appointed 
for their departure was bauspiciomly distinguished 
bygn eclipse of the moon, This the superstitious 
Nidus, and ills diviners, considered as an omen of 
evil tendency, The voyage therefore was ordered 
to be deferred until thrice nine days were accom- 
plished,. 

But before the expiration of that period, wliicli 
mperstidou had fixed, it was no longer practicable 
to depart. 1 Jic Syracusans, having received no- 
tice that the Athenians intended to leave Sicily, re- 
vived to attack diem by sea and land. They at- 
tempted io destroy the iteet by tire- ships - t but [his 
en le rpr ise w n s v;n di 1 1 ce ; isf ii I . Th ey th e n employ cd 
luperior numbers, to divide and weak en the strength 
sad resistance of :m enfeebled and dejected f< is. A 
jjcrperual Buccusgiuti of military and naval rc-nlcftli 
continued fur ihi\<< d»t)tf* On the first day the 
battle watt doubtful, and fortune hunt* fn suspemej 
Ktn the second, die Aihiitiwiii i\r i , dmJmaudi I by 
Euryniedtin, wu> denruvd of a n»lhidu table 'pi- 
dron; and on iht third, ii lo*1 [-r&Jitei n -hip.-,, mid 
two thousand men, in the number of whom WiWl 
the admiral , 

foL, in. X The 



me pun. xney were now desirous 10 pre 
depai ture of that force, from which they 
merly exacted the wcr>t evils of subjugati 
they proposed to themselves no less tha 
•troy, or reduce to the dreadful coiiditior 
toners at discretion, the whole of that lb: 
fleet and navy. 

In the mean time, dejection, nct.only : 
sense of disgrace arid fear of the resert 
their enemies,, lr.it also from the mos' 
wants, assailed the Athenians. Jn eonseq 
the resolution to raise the siege, they liad f 
further supplies i'lom Catana. Xaval sa 
hein^'loM, they had now no means of in; 
v. i;:i Catana ; and therefore their depart 
become a measure of ahajlute necessity. J. 
of war being ?*.immoned. it w*a.-» generally 
to withdraw the whole armament b - , tea. 

After repeated detLrat>, and though g! 
tormented with a nephritic complaint w 
freuuentlv obliged him to solicit liis recall 
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ed greatly from the hardness an4 firmness of 
nomy's prims, Nicttt provided them witJi 
Hag irons, which would enable them' to pre - 
he recoil of their antagonists, and the repeti- 
of the hostile stroke. Armed men were 
led upon the deck j a mode of fifthtiiii* taught 
by the Syracusans, who had tc*o successfully 
t uganist them. 

i sooner was the fleet ready for sea, than N> 
seal led the troops from the posts and fortresses 
cc u p i ed , and formed them i n t o e ne ca m p on 
lore. The behaviour of that commander on 
%4ng occasion was truly great. He was little 
ious ; and, when fortune was far o amble, ra- 
le iieient b exertion, and sometimes even crd- 
remiss in his command: but, at this juncture, 
wa^ so warm in exhortations which mi £ I it 
to revive the hopes and restore the drooping 
ge of the troops. The state uf bis health 
rl not permit him to take the command of the 
; but he was sedulous in attending the neces- 
preparations, and in direet ing every an ange- 
. When all \v;:s read)' for the projected at- 
t, thinking that, he bid not yet sufficiently 
dated the minds of die ofdeers and soldiers, 
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liberty, their friends, and (what ought to b 
valued than every thing else) their countr 
the mighty name of Athens. But should tl 
portunity be neglected, or improperly use 
destruction of every tiling dear to them nw 
low, and the glory of their nation be no xnor 

In the mean time this bustle of preparati 
been observed by the Syracusans, who wi 
formed of the grappling irons with which th< 
nian prows were to be armed. They th 
prepared to counteract this new mode of 3 
the forecastles of their galleys they ix>vere< 
bull-hides, on which the grappling irons 
have no effect. 

Nicias, having led the troops to the shore 
mitted the last hope of the republic to the 
valour of Demosthenes, Menander, and Ei 
mus ; and returned to the camp with a feet 
emaciated body and an anxious mind. T 
shock of the Athenians was irresistible : the; 
themselves masters of the vessels that o 
their passage, and burst through the bar. 
entrance widened, the Syracusans rushed ir 
harbour. Thither also the Athenirn eilk 
turned and followed them j either repelled 
enemy, or that they might assist their cor 
In the mouth of the harbour the engageme 
came general ; and \p this narrow space tw 
dred galleys fought with an obstinate and pe 
ing valour during the greatest part of th 
The battle was not long confined to the sh< 
adverse prows, and the distant hostility o 
and arrows. 'Hie vessels grappled wit] 
other, and their decks soon flowed with 
The heavy-armed troops boarded the galle 
which they contended j and by that mea 



indrawn ship closed to a similar attack. r llu- 
ffeets presented every where the stfrK- oljjevi ul 
i massive cluster of gaUcys mutually jidhe;iivj; 
among themselves. Ibe Auieoiau*, netitibj 
ihe importance of ibc action, exiiorfod 
cither nut to abandon an den hi it on which tin n 
republic bad ever acquired victory and j 
fur the dangerous refuge of a bo* Hie fchorc i * 111 to 
the Syfacusana exclairned again*! Am u, frorp rm - 
mies whose weakneaa or eowaitiice bad i 
them for a longtime lo meditate rctneni '1 i»< 
of the wounded .iud of ih'jur- who ■ • ■ i 

S' t-tbe water, the uotscufthu omn, and H< 
onv from the rampart « and 1 1 
ny orders from bein 
The view of a baltU 
i had ever befotc been * - 
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the water-side to assist and protect their ur 
nate companions. In this well-fought hard 
victors lost forty, and the vanquished fifty, ga 

Cicero has justly observed, that not on! 
navy of Athens, but the glory and emp 
that republic, perished in the harbour of Syi 
The dejection of the Athenians, on this dis< 
occasion, was so great, and the impending < 
so urgent, that they neglected a duty always 
observed, and which had formed a very respt 
part of their national character. No heral 
sent to demand the restoration of the dead 
they abandoned to indignities and insults the 
of the slain. Amid the general despair, he 
Demosthenes did not lose his usual energ 
presence of mind. He proposed that, as the 
nians had still sixty, and the enemy only fitt 
leys, they should again attempt to force a pa 
and he con.-idered the measure as very pract 
if, embarking that night, they mj'ie the erT 
next morning. Nicias approved of die pn 
hut the troops absolutely refused. They wc 
any where by land, they said ; a uj fight thei 
if necessary : ^but, by *ea, the experience 
past sufficiently proved that they could expc 
thing but desi ruction. Thus at.* the exeeu 
this salutary measure pre voiced by excels 
spondency, arising from the ceiitemplation < 
vioiis disasters. 

The gi-r.LTdi opinion among the SvTacusai 
that the Athenian* wi-i.-.-d not attempt to 
ngaki by sea, but w«- u:u decamp the Fame 
This ju-.- titied the p:opo>al of Demosilicr.c 
tiMiried hL. prudence and foresight. But th< 
ru&a:s^, wi-aried with the labour of the day, < 
hiiarattd wiih iu success, were nitre eager 
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enterprise, Hcrmocjatts. 
persons open horseback in the cvpupg ** Afc 
Athenian tamp ; who ajif a m c iw Dg near irnjrli 
1o be heard, iboti^h tber ooedd not be dWactlf 
leeo, pretended ibej belonged, to the tame fBftV 
which had been accustomed to comroumc&te w'th 
Nktaft. Finding thai the Athenian* betiercd this 
pelext, the horsemen proceeded ro inform them 
that tin* Syrdciisans had already oorapied all the 
passes, and that therefore they <ihe A then tain) 
ought not to attempt to more during that irighi. 
They then desired those to whotn this conversation 
had been addressed, to acquaint the general with 
this information, that he might concert his mea- 
inres accordingly. Nicias credited the report; and 
the next day was spent by the Athenians in various 
preparations for their march. 

But Gylippns and Hcrmocrates, having yielded 
for the moment to the pleasure of their people, 
found means on the ensuing day to engage them 
in more prudent views. Their victorious rleet, 
sailing to the Athenian station, and meeting with 
no opposition, burnt or carried off every vessel. 
The army, at the same time, marched out under 
the command of the Spartan general, and occupied 
all the principal passes in that line of country which 
it was probable the Athenians would attempt to 
traverse. The avenues, also, leading to the tbrd- 
4 able 
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able parts of the rivers, were guarded, the bridges 
broken down, and detachments of horse placed on 
the plains ; so that, to whatever quarter the Atheni- 
ans should direct their march, they would be 
obll ;vd to light their way* 

However, a- liicy could no longer subsist in their 
preset situation, and every thing being prepared 
a* fir as circumstances would permit, orders tot 
decaniphiT were issued by the Athenian general; 
on the? third day after the battle. Forty thousand 
men, of whom many were afflicted with wounds 
and diseases, and all exhausted with labour and 
fatigue, exhibited not the appearance of even a 
fleeing army ) they rather resembled a large and 
populous community, driven from their ancient 
possessions by the cruelty and vengeance of a con- 
cueror. From the loft}' expectations with which 
they rlrst set sail from Firieus to the coast of Sicily, 
they »\ ere now miserably fallen. Deep was the 
distress which arose from the reflections that the 
whob of their fleet had been destroyed; that, 
through their failure, destruction threatened Athens; 
and that, instead of returning from Sicily in triumph, 
they were obliged to attempt an ignominious flight, 
as the only hopes of avoiding slavery or death. Their 
collective suircrings were Thus enhanced and exas- 
perated by a thousand dreadful considerations, and 
the painful objects that obtruded on the view of ever/ 
individual. The mangled bodies of their relations and 
friends, depmed of the sacred rites of sepulture, 
affected them not only with grief but with honed 
No sooner did they remove their eyes from tha 
dread;' 1 1 spectacle, than one still more melancholy 
and terrifying presented itself. The munerooi 
crv>.\d> of sicK and wounded, unable to p r ocee d 
With their companions, entreated, in the accent nod 
3 language 
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age of unutterable anguish , to be delivered 
the horrors of famine, or tite rage of a cruel 
nplaeable toe. Such arleclin^ scenes as these 
I fesve pierced die heart of a stranger, and he 
©ol but have felt sympathetic tenderness and 
aasion. How much more then must it have 
ed the Athenians themselves, to see their 
ts, brothers » children, and friends } involved 
e*ampled misery ! to hear them utter their 
is heart-rending complaints 5 and yet to be 
sd to throw the clinging victims from their 
ed necks and arms I Mutual and self-reproach, 
e share they had taken in forwarding the en- 
je, or in obstructing die retreat, aggravated 
ittemess of woe. Such, in short, was the 
m toted weight of misery* diat the -whole 
tude were in tears ; and their present affect- 
tnation not only absorbed any future appre- 
ons, but took away the power and even the 
\ to move. 

length the march was begun. Amid the ex- 
3 dejection and anguish which pervaded the 
s, ,Nicias, by his character and suilermgs, hut 
uorc by the melancholy firmness of* W# con- 
deserves die regard and esteem of 1 
n individual, he appear ed not to he 
the general distress. His whole 
ted to relieve and alleviate the 
s. Carried with a rapid pace arou 
? army, the ardour of his minify 
L and emaciated frame* he 1 
and distinet voice, — ,s ,\rl 
is still room for hope * 
greater evils than we 
|r to accuse the Gods, 
who am far from heii 
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you, (for you see to what a miserable condition m; 
disorder has reduced me,) and who in the blessing 
of fortune was inferior to none, I surfer every pre 
sent calamity equally with the lowest and most ab 
ject. Vet am I unconscious of deserving tlii 
rewrse of prosperity. I have been regular am 
zcalou* in my duty towards the Gods ; and my ac 
tion.i with men have been scrupulously just. 
lu^e, therefore, hope and confidence : and thi 
calamities which guilt has not merited, cannc 
terrify me. If our enterprise has drawn upon u 
tlie indignation and vengeance of the Gods, w 
surely suiter more than our iniquities deserve 
Other nations have invaded their neighbours wit 
less provocation, and nevertheless have escape 
with gentle- punishment ; nor can I believe, thai 
for the nv.i lis and errors of passion, Provideoc 
will :mp,*s? penalties too grievous to be borne. 

" ConnYiing thus far in the divine mercy, w 
ought not to despond, especially when we conside 
the moans which are still left us for our defence 
Our nambers, our resolution, and still more ot 
misfortunes, render us even now formidable. Ofl 
enemies ;v.s^e>s not an army able to intercept ou 
course,, and therefore much less to expel us fror 
the first friendly territory that shall aftbrH us a re 
ception. If, therefore, we can secure our safirt 
by a -peedy, prudent, and courageous retreat, w 
mav still retrieve our lost honour, and restore tb 
fallen glory of Athens ; for the strength and sup 
port of a state consist not in empty ships, and un 
defended walls, but in brave and virtuous citizens.' 

Having thus spoken, he led the march. Tb 
army was disposed in two divisions, with the bag- 
gage between them. Demosthenes commands 
the rear, and Xicias the van. They didnotchoo* 

tb 
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id to their friends at Naxoc and Catana, bat 
bicb W to the Skd country, where they 
more readily iu\d tood and safety. j*id iiave 
IB concert proper measures tor the»r futtue 
oos, They forced their passage ©w the 
UMpiHj which *as vrgorottdy defended by 
rmy, But the Svracu>ar» horse and archers, 
ng them iti ibe rear, gave tbem such conti- 
rouble, that, after roandiiug only hHe; mUesv 
icamped on a risin g groujid tor the night, 
•xt tlisy they made still k*s prcgrc** Having 
*d only two miles ami a half, they reached a 
is plain, m here they were induced in bah ; 
iHy as tttey ire re in ueed of a supply of * 
ind pro\ Efikm. \t hith might be easily obuitmd 
he surrounding country. Bat en the third 
hen tibcy attempted to proceed, the Sy- 
i b^rse jind Hi;hi-armed troops tr* larger 
han before, annoyed iliem so inucJi* uW 
tally bours wasted in fruitless atterr pts to re- 
ihem, the distressed Athenians were com- 
to return to the camp they had occupied : 
ir account of the superiority of the enemy's 
, they could not e\en procure supplies as 
id done on the preceding day. 
next morning the\ moved earlier than usual, 
essed their march to gain the mountain 
m. But the enemy, who were apprised of 
itended course, had sent a detachir.ent to 
pt them, and to foitify that eminenee. A 
le^ree of art was capable of rendering this 
mpreiriuiHe ; a> it w ;i - of a steep and rapid 
and i r.compassed 00 ail sides by the rocky 
1 of a loud ami to; ir.ing torrent. W hen, 
►re, they arrived at the mountain, they tuund 
ed force ready to oppo.-e them, and the dif- 
s of the ascent increased bv a lorlitieation. 

An 



deplorable to the ln»: degree. Tlie nurd 
the woui»dcd had bee:: increased by their h 
fcurcesstV.l attempts to pa« the mountain; *r. 
could nj longer procure provision and nee; 
in the adjacent country. T*je genera!-?, tin 
came to a resolution to break up their cam 
pur-ue a different and more circuitous rou:e, 
lei througii a level and open territory. Aocor 
fire 5 being lighted in even- part of liie camp, 
ceive the enemy, the Athenian troops bega: 
march unJer cover or* the nighty and in xh 
order which they Iiad hitherto observed ; bs 
had not proceeded far in this nocturnal expt 
when, from some; unknown came, alarm and 
ar j-r "n me diviiion commanded by Demosi 
Order was after some time restored ; but the d 
r.r.Iurpily mistook the road, and quitted 
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lat party of the army under the command 
Kthenes. This took place in the difficult 
cate defies drat led to the tbrd of the river 

The Athenians were assaulted during the 
ft lie day wtdi darts, arrows, and jatehh*. 
vening, when many were thus wounded, 
vcre worn out with fatigue, hunger, awl 
ry\ ippus sent a herald to proclaim liberty to 
he islanders who would come to the Syra- 
amp and surrender their arms; btit not 
venin their present forlorn .situation, and 
I the evils which the warfare of barbarians 
ao inflict were impending, would desert 
cneral and confederates. Gylippus at 
ntered into treaty with Demosthenes, who 
Ted himself and all hU troops prisoners of 
toother stipulations were made, than that 
mid neither suffer death, imprisonment, 
line- With their arms, they gave up all 
mey : this they threw into the hollow of die 

and it filled four broad bucklers. The pri- 
about six thousand in number, were sent 

vae ' 

s arrived, the same evening, at the river 

Gy lippus pursued aiid overtook .him 

banks of Asinarius. He immediately sent 

to acquaint him with the capitulation of 

benes, and to exhort him to imitate th'e ex- 

f his colleague, and to surrender to his 

. and irresistible pursuers widiout further 

id. Nicias disbelieved, or affected to dis- 

the report. He was therefore allowed to 

onndential person to make the necessary 

When the messenger returned, and as- 

m of the fact, Nicias proposed (in the 

"the Athenian republic) to reimburse Syra- 

ui. y cuso 
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cuse for the expenses of the war 3 and offered 1 
leave a citizen as a hostage for every talent tlv 
should thus become due, provided hostilities migl 
immediately cease, and his army be allowed to ri< 
part without molestation. 

The proposal was rejected with disdain ; a; 
the Syraciuans surrounded the Athenian arm 
The former, however, would neither make n< 
sustain any regular attack j but continued uni 
the evening to annoy the Athenians unceasing 
with missile weapons. About midnight, Xici 
called his troops to arms as silently as possib! 
and hoped that they might escape under cover 
the night j but the watchful enemy perceived h 
motions, and immediately began to sing the psea 
I "pon this die Athenians returned to their ibim 
suit ion, and a°ain deposited their arms, in de$pai 
.V body of about three hundred men, however, 
determined courage, without any orders from d 
general, gallantly broke through the guards, ai 
effected their escape. The return of the morni: 
no sooner appeared, than Nicias pursued hismaiv 
The river \v;b still the object they desired to read 
but in their way thither they were mi.%*r:ii'> 
gaiied with missile weapons, and desultory ch;*^ 
of cavalry. Their distress was most lamemaa 
an 1 incurable -, but they nevertheless hoped, \h 
in ;uld they reach the opposite bank of the riu 
the\- should obtain some respite from the heav 
armed soldiers and the horse of the enemy. 

Urged also by the desire of assuaging tlm 
thirst, they strained every nerve to reach d 
i'herj but nut withstanding all the exertions 
which such powerful motives impelled, when tin 
reached the fatal banks of Asinariiw, die hear 
armed forces of the enemy were.cldse in their rcj 

Discipli: 
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plme I hen yielded to the pressure of necessity, 
hurried down the sleep in confusion, and 
txxX order ; and trod one another to death in 
ream. Their first object wag to assuage in- 
<ble thirst; and to the gratification of this 
ite even personal safety was sacrificed, hi 
teas time the enemy 'slight -armed troops oc- 
d the opposite banks ; and the whole army, 
•ndosed in the river, was exposed without the 
r of resistance to missile weapons on both 
The Ptdoponncnians at length led the way 
p Syraensaiii down to the river, that they 
t complete the slaughter. The. Athenians 
?d the Foe to the utmost ; but here another 
if danger and of horror presented itself to 
res of K Leta*. 1 o the midst of the action, his 
rs turned their fury against each other, and 
ted with the -point of the sword the tui- 
•some draughts of the tufhtd and bloody 
a. At the sight of this, the mar.lv soul 
; cias melted within liim : he felt that all 

'St. 

eadv the Athenians were lying dead in heaps 
? river, when Nicias found an opportunity 
bmit to Gylipnus. He asked merely for 
r fir the miserable remains of his troops, 
lad nor perished in the A-inarios, ov upon 
!il;s. Aivoplin^ to t]r * barbarous practice of 
re, man v of the, Sv'-;ic.;<m soViers had seized 
prisoners as slaves before tiie orders ot the 
aauor.ian general to eavc quarter could be 
n. 'lhese Athenian captives were .--rerwards 
Mited ;i;ik)11;t the conuri unities of Sicily, which 
•nt assistance to Svracu.se. The public pri- 
;, with the spoil that could be collected, 
carried in triumph to the city. 

» a. It/ 
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It would have been a singular and glorioi 
trophy of victory, to have exhibited in Sparta tl 
two Athenian generals, who were the most illustr 
ous n ion of their time ; imd though Nicias k 
little to expect from the hit inanity of a proud at 
victorious Spartan, Demosthenes certainly Ik 
reason to flatter himself with the hope of justic 
Both the general -j, however, were condemned 
death. Demosthenes urged, but urged in vain, tJ 
observance of the capitulation ; which had btt 
ratified in due form, and according to which 1 
surrendered lrmself and all his troops prisoners' 
war. But the fears of those who had carried on 
treasonable correspondence with Nicias induct 
them, if not to promote, at least to concur in tl 
decree against the two commanders. The Corii 
th: iiis also are said to have harboured particu! 
en: icy towards Nicias; and, for some unknov 
cau-e, to iiave been apprehensive that the rector 
ti ii oi this great but unfortunate man to Athei 
w. ulv! eventually be detrimental to the interest ax 
pr«. peiitv or their stale. 

rif.-.e.oorate-*, die Syracusan general, who 
report a! to have been famous for his probity ai 
ju-».. \ aiten'.p:ed to remonstrate against die cru 
and r. *:vical decree for putting the Atheni; 
conviiai.. e.s i death: but the shouts whK 
eeh&vd : oiii ;.*; parts interrupted him; and 
nn^.i \\ ' the multitude incensed against d 
Athenian.- : v imadipg their country, that th< 
wc-u:d nc: • him to continue his speech. J 

tiiat in si.... .red an old man, venerable fi 
his \ear- ■ "ty, who had lost two sons i 

the war. • . iieirs to his name and estate 
He \v,i< d by two of his servants; an 

the people . sooner saw him, than a prolixin 

silenc 
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enoe was observed, as no one doubted that he 
lIJ pian ounce a bitter invective against the 
soners. 

You see before you/' said the old man, " an 

n fort an ate father, who has more severely felt 

le" foul efforts of this war than any other Sy- 

rtttea, My two nous, who were the hope and 

pport of my old age, and the unl3 r comfort of 

- dechuing years, have both been slain in battle, 

amiot f but admire and commend their courage 

1 patriotism, in sacrificing a life for the defence 

(welfare of their country, of which they must 

day have been deprived by the common law of 

are* But at die same time I feel myself strongly 

1 with the loss which I have suffered * . 

<r mtkl forbear to detest the Athenians, as the 

ttliors of this unjust war, and the destroyers of 

ly children. I cannot* however, conceal one 

reum stance ; which is, that I am more jealous 

f tlu* honour of my country than, sensible uf my 

'ivate affliction, The Athenians, assuredly, merit 

.ery punishment that can be inflicted on them. 

ut have not the Gods, who are the proper 

engers of every thing criminafand unjust, £urri- 

ently revenged our cause, and retaliated upon 

lem the injuries they have done us ? When the 

thenian commander surrendered himself and his 

oops prisoners, was it not stipulated, that none 

them should sutler death, imprisonment, or 

mine ? It", therefore, you condemn them to die, 

ill vou not thereby violate the sanctity of your 

oniisc and the law of nations, and commit an 

tion the most perfidious and inhuman? Will 

hi siilh-r the glory you have acquired by the war 

be thus tarnished ? 

" Vou, doubtless, have not forgotten that Ni- 
y J cias. 
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cias, whose fate you are about to pronounce 
the mail who pleaded your cause in the* Atl 
assembly j using all his credit, influence, an 
quence, to dissuade his country from embi 
in the war. Where then would be the ji 
or the interest, of pronouncing sentence of 
upon this good and worthy man ? As for it 
O Syracusans ! I would rather suffer deatl 
behold y»u guilty of an act fraught with so 
injustice, tyranny, and dishonour." 

Notwithstanding the visible effect whicl 
magnanimous speech had upon the mult 
the Athenian generals were consigned t 
executioner by a solemn decree of the Syr. 
people. In the mean time, the miserable 
nant of their army, the greatest ever sent I 
one Grecian state, was doomed to a still st 
lot. The prisoners, who exceeded seveu the 
men, were condemned to labour in the min< 
quarries of Sicily. The food that was given 
was scarcely sufficient to support life ; an 
cruelty of the Syracusans was still more exhibi 
their scanty allowance of water. They had no s 
to screen them from the inclemency of the 
and while they suffered the reflected heat < 
scorching sun, the chill damps of the auti 
nights were injurious to their health. N< 
was taken of those who sickened ; and whe 
did, (ns great numbers did,) the bodies ren 
to putrefy among their living companions, 
a confinement of about seventy days, an eten 
para t ion was made between those who should 
the happier lot of being sold for slaves into c 
lands, and those who were to be for evercoi 
to tlies? terrible dungeons. The Athenians, 
such Sicilians and Italians as had uunaturall 

t 
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eel their came, u-ere twrvtd fur tl»e hater 
ti. Hie people of Atbent ja*tly t*g!*«**J 
km of Dcmutthroe*, i gallant and ea- g #» 
Kiing ecmmaticlcr; bet atl pmtetilf 4 *m 
foment and mourn the frtG of Mcto, 
most pious, die moat virtuous, and the molt 
rrtunatc man #f*rm age. 
mid the relation of the*c drwdfcl and mctafl- 
y scenes, it wiAjJd be unjos* to oetitt the tncn- 
ufiismguhtr act of liumuntr. 7Tm» Syrscu- 
wbo could punUh their hdpfct* c^tivti wiili 
\ unrelenting severity, Jiad twtfli often dftfctad 
i the fender and phuntive itifciut of Eonp*uV% 
Lthentan txwt. Euripides Had learned, hi the 
*?i of Socrates, to adorn the lew** of pfcilo* 
>y with the charms of fancy \ and vn comi- 
4 by his ouiiIl mprtfsric* aj the roust pathetic, 
mo%t jiMkisoptncai and intfruclive, of all t!*a 
ic writer?. The pleasure which the Syracu- 
rtv-eivt*d from h*s Imrmtnble pne'ry, enticed 
n to wish it might be reheai->ed by tJie iiexi- 
voices and harmonious pronunciation of t!<e 
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acknowledgment infinitely preferable to all 
splendour that ever surrounded the person 
poet, and even than all the" temples and altars 
ever immortalized the memory of genius, 
attend the career of a hero, like the progress 
comet, with tenor and dismay ; but repose u 
fond delight on the contemplation of talents 
tivating the arts of peace, and softening the 
city of martial minds, 
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CHAP, X, 

e 4fairs of Greece, from the Drfal of the 
Er/ui/it/oA against Skity, to the Conclusion of 
'/& Peioponnesion flat. 

'HE news of the total destruction of die most 

powerful armament that ever railed from a 

rciaa harbour, did not "immediately And credit at 

Em„ So far from suppoting that mch a dread- 
itastrophe could ever happen to it, this fleet was 
aider ud at capable of accomplishing atmewt any 
quest, Multiplied concurring testimonies, how- 
r, removed at length every doubt of the rtiag- 
ide of the calamity ; and (he public anguish 
ame extreme- In one rash enterprise the 
fceniam lost tlieir army, their fleet, their best 

most experienced generals, and the (Son- 
ling vigour of their manly youth : in fine, all 
ir proudest hopes perished for ever in the har- 
r of Syracuse. These irreparable misfortunes 
ibled them from resisting the confederacy of 
Dponnesus, reinforced as it now was by the 
=ssion of a resentful and elated enemy. A 
acusan fleet wonld probably assault Piraeus, 
ile a Lacedaemonian army invested their city ; 
I to these combined attacks the citizens had 
son to fear that Athens must Anally yield. . 
t was no wonder, therefore, that the minds of 

Athenians should have been seized with con- 
nation and despair, when they knew the extent 
their losses. The venerable members of the 
jopagus expressed their grief in the solemn 
jesty of silent sorrow : but the piercing cry of ' 
i was heard for several miles along the walls 

that 
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that joined Pinrus lo the city ; and popular rage 
vented itself against the diviners and oraton, 
whose blind predictions and ambitious language 
had promoted an expedition eternally fatal to their 
country., 

The distress of the Athenians indeed was loo 
great to admit of any consolation, because they 
felt it to be merited in all its magnitude ; 1 ut had 
they been capable of receiving comfcrt, there "*xt 
none who would pity their som- vs, and compai- 
sionatc. tlicir sufferings. What was evicting to" 
them, gave unspeakable joy to their neighbour*! 
Many feared, most hated, and all envied, a peiffe? 
that had long usurped the sovereignty of Gieece.j 
Their allies, scattered over so many islands andj 
coasts, prepared to assert their independence. 1W 




longed for revenge. The republics which hadh'hj 
thcrto declined the dagger and unci 



li hadliH 

inty ofi 

momeat 



doubtful contest, considered the present 
proper for decision ; and nieanJy solicited to be en- 
gaged in the war, th.it tin -y might assist in uie de- 
sirucfion of Athens. 

In the mean time the Lacedamonians, with the 
chat acteristical rancorous coolness of their govern* 
ment, enjoyed with unspeakable satisfaction d* 
view of this various ferment, and prepared tt 
exert themselves, and to profit by the misfortune 
of tlicir neighbour. They now considered tb 
establishment of their own permanent superiorit 
over all Greece, as an acquisition complete! 
within their power. But, should all the efforts C 
such a powerful confederacy be unable to ac 
complish the ruin of Athens, there was -»ti 

unutlu 



er enemy behind, from whrwse strength and 
>sity the A I hen Jam had every thing io fear, 
s Nothus, who had now luccecded to the go- 
.leiit of die Persian empire, had employed hi* 

in extending lib dominion towards die sJiore* 
^ jEgean, and of the Hellespont and Pro- 
*. The recent misfortune* of the Athenian 
a frittered the Persian commander*, who 
ncd in Asia Minor, with the hope of restoring 
hole of that coast to the auiliority of the 
king. They considered it also as now pric- 
ey Uj execute exemplary punishment on the 
I city which had resisted ihestrcQgth f di*mem- 

the empire^m! tarnished the glory, ol Persia, 
e terror of such a powerful combiiuLoii 
t well have reduced the Athenian* to despair. 

arrbrd the illustrious and the only example of 
>plts who by th<f virtue* and <juaJJ[)es of ihe 

alone acquired an extensive dominion over 
equally skilful with themselves in the arts of 
md gateftfttnefit. Ihe nations around eons U 

the Athenians as superior in courage and ca- 
/ to every <jtJier peoph*; and by tiic force of 
)pinion they were enabled to maintain with 
feeble garrisons an aosolut _* authority over tlie 
Is of the /Egean sea, and \\y. cities of the 
ie coast. But the disasters and disgrace of the 
lit ion against Sicily destroyed at once every 
and ideal support of their power. Its rcstuft 
\ed theni ot a third part of their cilizengji 
hey couid not suppi y «.'i.:ir garrisons abroad? 
fre-h recruits The dread of their P " ■*'" *• 
ore : and their' multiplied defeats, 1 

and in uV harbour of Syraeusf 
d into contempt that admiration 
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Athens had been long held both by Greeks 
barbarians. 

But in free governments there are many la 
resources, which public calamities alone can 
veal. Adversity also furnishes in the enthusi 
of popular assemblies the greatest opportunit 
men of strong and vigorous intellects, of disp 
ing national honour and magnanimity. The 
spark of generous ardour, excited by the lov 
virtue, of glory, and of their republic, was 
fused and cherished by the natural contagio 
sympathy. The whole surrounding niultil 
caught the patriotic flame; and its social and i 
gorating warmth was reflected from such a vai 
of objects, that its intenseness could not be resi 
even by the chill and damps of despair. ' 
Athenians determined with one mind to brave 
severity of fortune, and to withstand every ass 
of their collective foes. 

Nor did this resolution evaporate in useless J 
dilation. The wisest measures, and the most 
gorous that circumstances would admit, were 
mediately put into execution. They began to 
store the navy, to collect stores, to raise nior 
ami to save and use it according as the exigencj 
ail'airs seemed to demand. They abridged 
only private but public luxury, which was becc 
immoderate, and therefore pernicious, in Uie At 
nian state. They endeavoured to obviate the < 
feet ion of the allied and subject states, and pfl 
cularly of Eubira, the most valuable depend* 
of the commonwealth, and without which the c 
of Athens could not easily subsist. Never w 
the Athenian people so disposed to listen 
and obev, wise and proper advice. " It v 

til 
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' says Thueydides, u and it was donei 
imer cm led/' 

following the defeat of Ac expedition 
U Sicily* I he I 1 -hipoiiiii'siurM equip* 
i fleet of one hundred sail : rf which 
Htrtans furnished twemyvfive gstLlcyij 
, tweiity-tive; the Corinthian* fifteen; 
-rians, Fhocians Mcgiirc&ns with iho 
tants of the maritime chic* in l'i I ■»- 
he rest. By the defeat in Sicily, it 
lly supposed that Athens hail com- 
the ct> in nm ml of the scu ; und inline* 
jreek Asiatic cities began to think of 
The Lesbians had commenced the ex- 
the Chians tuid Rrythftani followed. 
Qwevcr, of their own «t re naifa, thel* 
e was to communicate with Tf* uphi-f* 
the Persian goverrtorfltl Ajfa Minor; 
rap did not think himself able, with 
ices, to give them protection. lie* 
adly united his interest wijh theirs, 
tiy they sent ministers to Laccdamion. 
hich the IMoponnesians had prepared, 
d to encourage and support the revolt 
ic subjects of the Athenians. Tissa- 
his part promised, that if tliey would 
of this force to the assistance of the 
bian c , and Krythncans, he would pjiy 

and victual tin* ships, 
tunc time, ambassador* arrived from 
populous and opulent city situated on 

the l'ropontis. They requested the 
lians to send their armament to thy 
apacious harbours which had loir 
wealth and the ornament of that Cat 
>el the Athenian garrisons from f 
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island. Pharnabazus, the Persian govern 
the northern district of Asia Minor, sec< 
their .proposal, and offered the same ten 
Tissaphernes. These satraps, however, we 
disunited, that each urged his particular re 
with a total unconcern about the importai 
tercsts of their common master. The La< 
monians and their allies, unable to come t 
resolution, for a great length of time held 
consultations. Tliey hesitated, deliberated 
solved, and then changed their determini 
but, at length, Alcibiades prevailed upon 
to accept the overtures of Tissaphernes ar 
Ionians, and to abandon, at present, the cai 
Pharnabazus and the Hellespont nes. 

This state of indecision had not been the 
cause of delay. A variety of private cons! 
dons diverted the Peloponnesians from the g< 
aim of the confederacy; and the season w 
advanced before the Corinthians, who ha< 
tinguished themselves in antipathy and hati 
Athens, were ready to sail. It happened 
that the time for performing the Isthmian \ 
was at hand ; and such was the inviolable 
-rity of the armistice on that occasion, thi 
Athenians might come to Corinth and r< 
there in safety and security. The prepare 
therefore, could not long remain a secret 
even the negotiations would probably also 1 
pire. The movements of the fleet, in the 
time, excited suspicion at Athens ; and the 
sons coming and going directed the susptci 
its true object. Aristocrats, therefore, o; 
the Athenian generals, was sent to Chios 
instructions to info I'm himself of the present 
of things in that island ; and, as a precautk 
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he future conduct of it* inhabit ants, to demand 
iic ships which, according to the terms of the 
•nn_deracy p they were bound to furnish for the 
uhetimn hYet. This leaders of the revolt, ihcro- 
iv, thus taken unprepared, denied any intention) 
f breaking ihefr ancient connection with I he 
thenian republic; and, in conformity to the 
auisitkm, sent seven ships to Piraus, 
The Athenians who attended at the Isthmian 
i»ie*, neglected not the com mission with which 
ivir country had intrusted them. 'Hie pre pa- 
rlous were seen* and the purpose was suspect* 
i ; and they see re I )y learned the plan and par* 
cula r circumstances of the revolt, and the pre- 
tc time fixed for the departure of the Corinthian 
eL The Athenians took their measures ac- 
cordingly; intercepted the Corinthians as they 
ailed through the Saronic gulf; and having st- 
acked and defeated them, pursued, and hlocked 
hem up in their harbours, 

meanwhile the Spartans and their allies sent 
iquadrons successively to the Ionian coast, under 
the command of Alcibiades, Chalcideus, and 
Isjyochus. The fleet under Alcibiades sailed to 
Chios, and on its arrival excited universal asto- 
nishment and alarm ainon^ the inhabitants, ex- 
Cept those of the aristocraticu) party. The coun- 
cil, according to what had been previously con- 
certed, was now sitting. Alcibiades boldly affirm- 
ed, that a la r«;e fleet was on its way from Pelo- 
ponnesus. Tim people bad not heard any thing 
of the defeat on the Corinthian coast. A decree 
wfc proposed for renouncing the confederacy with 
Athens, and entering into an alliance with the 
Peluponne.siaus ; which, without Jjeing materially 
^|>posed by the denioctatitjal party, was imme- 
/ '-' diatcly 
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•Irately carried. The F.rythraeans followed tliis i 
example; and three ships ba^s* ..vn\ a^tinit ("la- j 
zr«ne .o, that city also surrendered. Altihiam . 
huJ an old and hereditary interest at Miletus [ 
and he proposed next to eiii!a£e this, which was , 
tl.e richest and most imprir;ant of the A>iatic Oie- . 
ci' :i cities, in Tevclt aptinst Lis native state. Mi- i 
leius S'.on nfter surrendered. Thus, with the 
tiilling force of a few triremes, did Aleihiade; » 
strike a firenier blow ngni ..st his country; than 
the Lacedaemonians and theii confederates, even 
aft.-.T the signal advantages obtained in Sicily, had 
dared to meditate. 

The affairs of the Athenians were now in so 
critical a situation, that they voted an expenditure 
of a sum cf a thousand talents, which, in the 
more prosperous times of the commonwealth, had 
been deposited in the citadel, to be employed in ' 
the moment of extreme necessity. By this sea- 
sonable supply, they were enabled to send a fleet, ; 
»i!idcr Phrynichus and other commanders, to the 
i*le of IiCsbos. With this armament, having se- 
cured the fidelity of the Lesbians, they endea- 
voured to regain possession of Miletus. The 
Athenians and their allies consisted ot two thou? 
sand ri\e hundred men. Ei^ht hundred heavy* 
armed Milesians under the command of A lei- 
blades, with the Pi-l"poiihe>ians that had l. ft n 
commanded by Chalcidtus, and a force of A*iat C 
infantry and cavalry led by the satrap ^Tis^apher- 
ncs in person, opposed them; and a bloody bat- 
tle was fought under the walls of Miletus. Tlie 
Aniians in the Athenian army, thinking that^r 
Ionian* would a\oid them at the first nnx»t v 1c- 
vanced without order; but the Milesians pie- 
sent ly routed them, and killed nvar three hun- ' 

tired 
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w\ mm. Iu the mean (imp, the Athenians, 
ho njtrc Opposed to the Pclopi»iim\«uins and ' 
KitLtkii, fought wilU great courage and bravery; 
U having GLtlac|iod and defeated the former, 
iC barbarian* immediately fled. Ill both parts 

[ the engagement, therefore, the Ionic race, 
jtniucmiy reckoned by the Greek* the tela w*r- 
k»\ prevailed over their Dorian rival* and uric* 
lit-*, The Athenians hating erected their try 
by, prepared to make an re&ault upon Miletus, 
»lt% tuwever, m the evening of the same day on 
kfch the battle was fought, they received iMelli- 
•nee f tint a fleet of fifty *live triremes had arrived 
oin Pelopuimesus. But it was not !>y the exer- 
una of the lMouonnestariH alone that this power- 
Li armament hud been ItUod out. llcrmocratcg 
id prevailed upon the Syrucusan* to ©quip a 
|Q»droi) of twenty triremes; which, being jom- 
i by the iVloponnewn "alleys, had proceeded 
> the relief of Miletus, TheraiAgnes, the Spar- 
tn, wus commander in chief. 
Phrynichus, the Athenian commander, consi- 
•ring, that to perform what appeared most con- 
icive to the welfare and. interest of his country 
as in reality most honourable, prudently de- 
nied to en»;,2K;e the hostile- fleet; and his firin- 
gs despised the clamours of the Athenian sol- 
era, who stigmatized his retreat >\ith the name 
.' cowardice. However, he calmly retired to 
linos, with fortv-ci»ht galleys, and refused to 
mini it the last hope of the republic to the danger 
fan unequal coinhat. 

*J'he superiority which the Pcloponuesians now 
as>t>sed over the fleet of Athens, was fully tes- 
ficil, in ubli^in* the armament of that republic 
) quit the harbours and the coast of Miletus, 

z 3 and 



ar.:oi!^ the >ailors en account of the redi 
t'uir \\a.;e<. a sum v»f money judiciou>l 
luted aiiuMi!« the commander* would { 
easy expedient tor >ilencing the licentious ( 
of :h.» common men. 

Ti.v;;r»herno> hoard the proposal* with 
:en:io:i natural to an a\arieious man de* 
sa\ir.j* his money; an J the event pro* 
t. iu* a judgement AleihiaJ.es had forme 
Giecian character, when it was found t] 
mociates the ^yn;ou<an was the only pei 
disn.ii:rvl ir.ear.iy and perfidiously to he 
ir.tcre>:> ot" ihe men under his command, 
ph ernes however afterward declared, ll 
mooratcs. though more coy, was not less 
tible ; and that the only reason why he ui 
the pa?ior..i£e of the sailors was, to ol 
himself* a mo.v exorbitant sum. How 
asM-ni^n was true. i> uncertain; but it 
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mies: hut it was evident that these options 
nd almost exhausted them • find this mqj-e inietli- 
rnt nmon<: till' people were sensible, that tiny. 
oulcl not long rusiist the Pcioponneaian cnnfedr- 
»ey» unfed as tl tlien was by the wealth nod paw* 
r of IVi-Mii* At this juncture, A lei blades upplied 
ecretJy to Pi^imicr, anil other perttona in the 
Slhcniaii camp, , He gave iheai assurance, that 
k* would encage Tissapherue* in their iuteiWj 
aid, through hia tncans, lead the Persian monarch 
lintieir tii an ulliynce with Athens ; provided they 
votihl consent to demolish their tui'hutout *l«-^i iii ■ - 
Tacy fc which was odious to Diirius* 

llis overtures excitpd attention, nnd a great 
majority of the people approved the proposal, 
L'hiyuichtts, however, the commander in chief, 
km in the interest of democracy, was rmt, at 
It4t, made acquainted with the innovation that 
ttfiiaced the stiite. Hut no sooner Whs be aware 
if * hat was transacting, and perceived how deaf 
its colleagues were to every objection u gainst 
"^calling the friend of Tissnphermy, than he in- 
bmied Afttynchn^ the Spartan admiral, who was 
limsclf Astyochus, become the pensioner and 
creature ot the satrap, commurticated both to him 
ind Alcihiades the intelligence he had received, 
\lcibiadcs immediately informed the Athenians 
n Samos of the treachery of their general. Pliry- 
uchus alarmed, wrote again to Astyochus, com- 
plaining that secrecy had not been observed, and 
acquainting him with the means oi surprising the 
Athenian fleet at Samos. Phrynichus, under- 
landing that the Spartan admiral had commu- 
nicated this also to Alcihiadcs, extricated him- 
so.U uith siuguhir bohlness and dexterity. The 
consideration that Samos was unfortified, and 

that 
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and thus was the Athenian democracy s 
after it had subsisted^ne hundred years 
cxampled public glory, though with mi 
tine disorder. 
H r But the conduct of the four 
' ' tyrants, for such they cettaii 
* soon abolished every vestige of i 
freedom. Mercenaries from the islanc 
if.gean sea were hired to overawe and i 
the people, and to destroy the real or 
enemies of the tyrants. They neglectec 
portunity of attacking the Pcloponnesia 
time when the -forces of that people wer 
at the treachery and duplicity of Tiss 
and mutinous for want of pay and sul 
but they sent a humiliating embassy to ! 
solicit peace on the most dishonoural 
Their tyranny became odious in the 
their cowardice contemptible in the 
Samos. The generous youths, engagi 
defence of their country by sea and Is 
indignant at the insults and outrages < 
their tel low-citizens. The tyrants might 
inflict the same indignities on them, i 
to proceed in their career, and the p< 
glee ted to vindicate their freeoV>m. '1*1 
mill's broke out at last into loud and 
clamours, which the approbation of th< 
greatly promoted. Activity and bold 
given to the insurgents, by Thrasyb 
Thrasyllus; two officers of great merit 
entrusted with a share in the principal < 
The abettors of the new government 
were attacked by surprise: thirfy of 
criminal were put to death ; three were 
and the rest, submitting to democracy, ; 
free pardon* 



The fir.it roncrmof Tlira*ybiilus nbvt ftppftiflfedl 
to rlio Atipfcftie command of t h<- urrmitucut, vmli 
to rrcnl Ak i}ijmlti» ; who hvid hern deceived 
and derated by ihe tyrants, and ttho wasinost 
taxable of avenging ihe Indignities and wron^a 
both of bia country miic! of himself. Accordingly , 
in assembly oJ the Athenian rinjew belonging 

10 llic HITtMllK lit, was' Com died Mi* the lejjtal 

frprr*entutjve* of their commouwvuhlt. This 
body aitfrnting to the recal of Alctyijtdey, Thrw- 
flyhtiliiN unit to commumcatc iho information to 
n thi? quince of 'IWii'bci'iteM ; mul I hey re-- 
turtted {"{ifiher to Kamos. Several year* hail 
ftw ckpwd miiCc the rloqocnt son of Cliniah hud 
■poLm in im Atheism alterably, lie began |jy 
■tornttitg his calamines, and arrunng his for* 
|hf, ) [ifi banishment, however, though pther- 
umurhimitr, had procured him, in* said, the 
ffenuuhmmeo and the friendship of Tissanherncs ; 
fco, tit his fiili'euiU'H, had withheld the pay 
tun the lVtopoimeMans ; and would, he doubted 
Mj continue his good offices to the Athenians, 
I|>ply (hem uilh every thing netevsary for eon* 
luing the war, and even insist them with a lMim- 
hn (tret. 

These Mattering promises raised his credit 

Ml the army. by whom he wiis immediately 

I*poiiiU'd j:rm i\d; wideurd the hrrath. hclwcrii 

8*snpheincs :iml {he Sjamms; and ^l i iTrk 

rror into iLi! tyrants oj Albert*, who weru 

on made acquainted wiih the speech of Aki- 

Maltcw being thus settled, the Atl«- 

uiM at Sum** already despised the cflortt <d" the 

sJi^-itiDrMui^. 1 hey evitfi prc| arcd to revenyr 

t*nvehr* oti the lour huudivd i\ rants jo: A lie 'tin} 

Ale&iudei dissuaded ihcm Jivm then purple, 

tOt-UL Alt 



with tho name of Tissaphernes, and Tissa] 
with that of the Athenians. Upon his retui 
Magnesia, he found the partisans of clem 
who had been inflamed with the report of 
dignities and cruelties committed at Athens 
to sail thither to take vengeance on their e 
and to protect their friends. By these 
Athens would have been plunged into the 
of a civil war ; ami all its remaining depend* 
Ionia and on the Hellespont, would have su 
to the e.Dcmy. No man but Alcibiades \xi 
hie of preventing the people from committ 
rash and destructive action; and he cfli 
checked the design : but at the same time 
notice to the usurpers at Athens, that, unl< 
divested themselves of their illegal power, 
stored the ancient constitution, he would s 
a fleet to Piraeus, and deprive them of thei; 
rity and their lives. 

When the message reached Athens, 



cd by their colleagues; Phry melius wns 
-ly slabbed by one of flic city guards; and 
irreirs of a Corey lean sedition seemed ready 
renewed in Athens: when the old men, 
n t children, and strangers, inteqjosod fos 
fcty of a city which had long been the or- 
it of Greece, tlic termor ot Persia, and the ad- 
on of the world. 

the duplicity of the satrap, and the trca- 
of their own otheors, the Pelopmmesium 
ascribed the want of pay and subsistence, 
all the misfortunes which they suffered, 
restrntractit- becoming violent aud furious, 
attacked awl destroyed tlie Tersiau £oiv 
\wns near Miletus, the garrison was put to 
,'ord, and Astyochus, their own general, sa- 
is life by fleeing to an id tar. Nor were they 
M ed , u n i \ I 1 1 1 c g u 1 1 ty~ we re rem 6 v ec \ , an d h n 
r of approved valour and fidelity appointed 
: command. 

c dreadful consequences which must have 
cd to the Athenians, had a large and power- 
et appeared on their coast during the lato 
lotions and sedition- in Athens, may be 
conceived from the terror and conslcrna- 
liat were inspired by the si<;ht of a squadron 
ty-two galiovs, commanded hvlho Spartan 
«andiidas. The friends of ilie eci »^t it ution, 
the partizans of oligarchy, had been con- 
in two distinct and separate assemblies ; 
the most important matters were in agita- 
when the lVl"p<>nnc>ian fleet was discovered 
le coast. Immediately {be whole force of 
parties in Athens united against the coin- 
enemy, and ran to Pirams as by mutual 
Ut. Solium went aboard the triremes that 
a a ?, vure 
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tor of an open enemy and that of a treachcr 
ally. The Spartans now courted the friends 
and protection of PharnaLuzus : and a nunier 
and powerful armament was sent to the provi 
where he commanded. As soon as it was kmr 
that the Peloponnesian fleet had sailed for 
Hellespont, the Athenians, animated by 
manly counsels of Thrasybulus and Thrasyil 
the generous defenders of their freedom, pursi 
the same course; and in the straits that join 
Euxine and /Egcan seas, the conflict began, ; 
continued for a long time. In three success 
engagement?, the event of which became co 
nually more decisive, did the Athenians, in 
twenty-first year of the war, prevail over tl 
Peloponnesian enemies. The first battle ' 
fought in the narrow channel between Sc* 
and Abydus; in which Thrasybulus took twe 
Peloponnesian ships, but lost fifteen A then 
galleys. The glory, however, lemaincd entire u 
the Athenians. 

A squadron of fourteen Rhodian vessels, n 
cape Rhcgium, was intercepted by the Athen 
fleet. While the islanders defended themsel 
with great bravery, Mindarus, the Spartan 
miral, seeing the engagement, hastened to tl 
as^tance. The principal division of the Al 
nian armament attacked the Peloponnoi: 
Through the greater part of the day the f 
was maintained with various success in diflfei 
parts of the line; but, towards evening, eight 
Athenian triremes were seen entering the st 
from the south. This proved to be the squad 
under the command of Alcibiades. The P 
ponnesians immediately fled ; and, fort una 
for them, the satrap Pharnabaaus with' his la 

tv 
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brer? w*s at hand. He rode Info the sea, at 
;be head of his cavalry, a* far as his horse would 
:arry him, that be might relieve hrs distressed 
a £ allies, Through his assistance* tJio crews 
l" " niob tly escaped ; bat the Athenians carried 
off thirty triremes. 
The Spartans Row yielded posse* won of the 
fra> which they h^ped soon to recover, and rc- 
ireri to the friendly harbour of Cyaicul, thai tfcey 
ni^ht repair the remains of their shattered arum- 
neut; and ihc Athenians, profiting by their vie* 
'tries Tsri&cd contributions from the numerous 
md wealthy towns in that neighbourhood. But 
fteetittg with little success in their design* t lis 
several divisions returned to Sextos; nor could 
liry expect that stich strongly fortified places as 
Bymniiuro, Selymbria, and Per in thus, on the 
£uropeat> coa*t, or Lnmpsacu% Pari urn, and 
Shatcrtfon, on the Astatic, would be intimidated, 
fxecpt by more decisive and important advan- 
tages. It was therefore determined, chiefly by 
be advice of Alcibiades, to attack, the Pelopon- 
irsian fleet at Cyzicus. The Athenians, coasting 
ilong the Chersonese, arrived at the. small island 
>f Pruconnesus, near the western extremity of 
he Propontis. A heavy rain occurred, which 
yvoureti their purpose of asurprise. As the wea- 
her chared, and they approached Cyzicus, they 
lescried the Peloponne ian fleet maneuvering at 
uch a distance from the harbour, that its return 
ras already intercepted. The enemy, perceiving 
lie Athenian armament so much stronger than 
hey expected, were in great consternation; they 
•xpected not success from a naval action, but it 
vas impossible for them to return to their port. 
\ general engagement ensued, and the Athenians 

obtained 



in lew uni i:.\|U'i%M\e wunifc 10 me opuiui 
vernmcnt, in a letter from Hippocrates the si 
in command, which exhibits one of the mo 
rious and authentic specimens of Laconic \vr 
44 Success has turned against us: Minda: 
"slain: the men starve: what to do vvc 
not !" , These four short sentences made the 
of the dispatch. 

A lei blades now raised contributions on tl 
habitants of Cyzicus. The llect then proc 
against Pcrinthus and Selymbria, and c> 
from these places also large sums of money. 
ing thence to Chrysopolis, in the Chalccr 
territory, near the entrance of the lluxinc, 
hiades caused that place to be fortified, and 
established a custom-house for collecting .' 
of a-tenth in value on all cargoes pacing the 
As this»Hode of levying nmnoy required ar: 
ed force; he left there, besides a garrison, 
ships, under tin 1 command of Thcramcncs. 
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TwYmmr rvW tbe root! *ut>m**i** oU d irn t* lo 
the attlrernj of the rrftiblk. He ifeea reaueaal 
Ikr tailors to Btnne temporary cooynatkter*; but 
wat onswrrrvri, iUm be an4 hit cnlkagw* *»*M 
Co cojwrni;* in *>ffice # H* ajpaiu urged iU*ro f *»t 
to rM*el ngfrtnrt the government, ■* Tbe lime 
»ill coiftt," be mid, " uktrammhall dear* your 
J rapport ; to relate rhr bolt to yon fear* fbugfct, 

* the *hip* you have taken, and tbe lOCGOt tbat 
M to* attended yo« 9 under oar command; and 

* you witi thru bar Irainwjnty to our Conduct, 
M uprn all occasions, by aea ana land/* Tbe ad - 
«it»itfk*»i hail its full effect; nothing disorderly 
lappeticd* Tbe amatnent -Viewed* boirevcr, that 
tley would tvit have mnVred any wotaice lo tbeir 

U : ami they entered ifilo an a^revtaeftl 
•|Kin oath, to exert tbeiiMelvea, 4>n their return to 
S^ractue, Ibr procuring their restoration* 

For several year* (lie measure* of tbe' Albc- , 
P p nians had been almost uniformly tucce&s- 

* fc " ful ; but the twenty-fourth campaign was 
distinguished by peculiar favours of for* 
tune. The Persians and Peloponoesians were 
Rpeatcdly defeated, driven from their encamp- 
ments and fortres.se> near the fhore, and pursued 
into the country, which was plundered and deso* 
late 1 by the vicors. 'lie Athenian* returned in 
triumph to jittack tbe fortified cities, which had 
Hot yet Mibmi'frd. Akibia<]»'S displayed the won- 
derful resource*, of his extraordinary and enter- 
prising genius in this kind >f warfare. By gra- 
dual approaches, by sudden assaults, by surprise, 
ky treachery, or by >trata;:em, l;«; y>un became 
tea-fer of (Jhalcedon, Selymbria, and Byzan- 
tium. His naval success was ;'ku -equally con- 
: tytcuous. The crn-my had litieu out *ever«it 

SUUll 



tuitions in tno i\u.\ine una 3icuucrrari< 
as abundantly supplied his fleet and army 
necessary subsistence and accommodation 

But while the Athenian arms were 
with such glory abroad, the Attic tcrrii 
continually harassed by the Spartan k 
the Lacedaemonian garrison at DcceJia. 
fi>es frequently indeed threatened the sate 
country; the desolated lands afforded 
plies ; and the Athenians durst not ventt 
out their walls, to celebrate their ace 
festivals.. Alcibiadcs, therefore, hoped, 
rer so many foreign conquests, he might, 
he able to alleviate the domestic sufierin 
country. lie longed, also, lo revisit 
five city, after having been absent si: 
and he hoped likewise to t»njoy the 
and honours which the Greeks gener 
« p stowed on successful valour,- * 
A ' tV7 " lebratcd voyage was performed 



I 
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reached him at sen., that the decree respect- 
ing his banishment had been repealed ; and, 
that be had been elected Eencraj of the repub- 
lic. Even after receding this agreeable intelli- 
gence, he was tmahle to conquer bja wdl-h.nnd~ 
cd distrust of the inconstant and capricious hu- 
mours of the people. Nor would he appr< aeh 
the Attic shore, until he Ldiclrf, mgukf mul- 
titudes that hud crowded from the city, his prin- 
cipal friends and relations inviting hi in by their 
toice and action. He thru landed amidst the nl- 
toost universal acclamations of the spectators* 
*Tbo general language was* that Aleihiadcs was 
Ihe most meritorious of the Athenian citizens ; 
that hi* condemnation had been ihe pernicious 
lica&urf of a conspiracy of wicked men, who 
•erupted nothing to promote their own interest; 
lint his abilities were transcendent, and Ids libe- 
rality unbounded; >hat he had been compelled to 
I Oppose his count ty, anrl his readiness and caiicr- 
i leiis to return to its service proved his patriotic 
I deposition. Tliat with respect to the datijjer of 
J the state, men of Ins temper and inclination, 
j Could have no desire to innovate; for the tusonr 
j &f the people gasc ban all the power and urc- 
' Eminence, which he could possibly wish* U>* had 
Iicvcr oppressed any : hut his opponent! had de- 
stroyed and ass a minuted the most wo i thy men of 
Athens; and, if ever they appeared lo pos^eMi 
*tny popular confidence, it was only when ih« 
death, or exile, o! the pamt and Leading men, left 

them, without e petition, to enj'iy the principal 

titrations of the commonwealth* 

While, however, these were the comruoTi sesifi- 
*Tnctits and expressions id the people, a few were 
Ward to murmur, that Alcibiades alone had ot> 

Cfrioued 
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casioncd all the past misfortunes and disasters of 
the republic ; and it was to be feared ho would 
still be the promoter of measures dangerous ami 
hostile to the public welfare. Mis friends did 
not entirely confide in the protection which the 
late established government could, or would, 
afford. They came, therefore, prepared to resist 
any attempt that might be made against his per- 
son ; and, surrounded by them, Alcibiades pro- 
ceeded to the city. 

His first* business was, to attend the council of 
five hundred; and then to address the general 
assembly of the people. Before both, he assert- 
ed his innocence, with resj>ect to the sacrilegious 
profanation of which he had' been accused; con- 
trasted the situation of Athens before, and 
since, his taking the command of the Athenian 
armament; apologized for his conduct during his 
banishment; and criminated his prosecutors. It 
was not ditiicult for Alcibiades, to plead his di*- 
fence before judges, so favourably disposed to 
fcear and to believe him; and the popular fauna* 
was so great, and so evident, that not a word was 
spoken in opposition to him. But the transports 
of ihe people became e\en immoderate ; anJ 
they would have loaded their favourite with lu>- 
nours incompatible with the genius of a free re- 
public, and which might probably have proved 
detrimental to his future safety. The crowu 
and garlands, and other pledges of public gn- 
liiudc, he thankfully received; but respectfully 
decli ied the regal sceptre, and cxprcss-cd his firm 
resolution to support and maintain the liberty of 
Athens. The state, he said, did not stand in luvd 
of a king; but a general, who should possess un- 
divided power, capable of restoring the ancient 
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U>fy and splendour of the cumvrtnwealth. Tv 
*U illustrious and exalted rank, which I Item is- 
»clcs and Cinum Imd formed) Jilltfdt, Aktbiadc* 
MgLt just \ y asp i re. He u a» actu rdii igl y chosen 
>mmaiider in chief by ten and land, with su- 
reine authority; and ** hundred galley* were tm~ 
1 1*1 1 lately equipped* with transports tor contain- 
ig fifteen hundred heavy -a-ntted men and a |>ru- 
ortfctml body of cavalry* 

The E leu st nut n mysteries, it time set apart for 

Hiitiiemornhng aod diffusing tb* gifts ot Ores 

(Mi approached* This Goddess, whose festival 

its distinguished by appropriate honour*, hail 

it reduced cunt* wuie, and oil/ among the 

.ihctiuins, who had communicated them to the 

*st of Greece. Minerva, who hud given the 

live, and was supposed to he the pru lector of 

■hens, was also distinguished with mnuincru- 

e solemnities. In appointed days of the *-priji£ 

d autumn, various ueiv the pridrssions ol gra- 

ide expressed to the generous author ot* that 

it. The worship of Ceres, indeed, returned 

frequently. But in two particulars it seem- 

calculated to excite reverence and awe: by 

ieldom occurring ; and by the mysteries, those 

en treasures ot wisdom and happiness which 

diffused on the initiated in the temple of 

sis. These mysteries are said to have ex- 

d, by external signs, the immortality of 

uiuan soul, and the rewards that will he 

>ed in a future life on the virtuous and the 

r Decelia had been occupied by a Lnce- 

uiii garrison, the Athenians were no longer 

of the road leading to Eleusis ; and the 

his expedition having always parsed by 

ill. h b sea> 
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set, many of tlic prescribed ceremonies were nc- 
iv>Mirilv cither oiniued, or imperfectly pei term- 
ed. Aleihiiiiles determined to wipe off the s:;nn 
of impiety which had Ions; adhered to his cha- 
racter, hy reiif wing this venerable procession in 
all its lustre. Willi the forces returned from 
A siu, added to the strength of the city, he under- 
took to conduct, hy land, the peaceful minMcr* 
and votaries of the CJods, and to protect them hi 
the fullest performance of every accustomed rite. 
This accordingly he accomplished : the train 
went and returned without suffering any disturb- 
ance from the enemy ; who, as if hy mutual com- 
pact, suspended hostilities at this season. 

Soon after this meritorious enterprise, Alci- 
biades prepared to sail tor Asia Minor: and about 
this time Lysmder was appointed to the command 
of the Pch»ponnesi:m (leet, in consequence of a 
rule jealously observed by the Lacedaemonian go- 
vernment, that none should he fhc admiral of the 
licet above a year. Lysander accordingly, in 
rotation, was nominated commander. He hnil 
been educated iti ail the severe discipline, of the 
Spartan slate; he had spent his youth and maii- 
hood in those honourable employments which pn - j 
perly became him ; and it was not until the de- 
cline of life, t'n at he assumed this important 
station. Experience was added to his valour, 
and he had not yet lost the ardour and resour- 
ces of that ambitious mind which animated hi« 
youth. His transactions with tue world hail 
taught him to soften the asperity ami severity 
of the Spartan manners; to obtain by fraud 
what could not he gained by force; and, in his 
own figurative language, to eke out the lien? 
with the fox's skin. This mixed character admi- 
rably 
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My suited the part ho was called' to act in this 
:rt*U of public danger. 

Having received his command early in the win* 
cr f he sailed first to Rhodes; and proceeded 
with a squadron to Cos and Miletus, and thence 
o Kphcsus, where, with the ships he had collect- 
ed in the way, he found himself at the head of 
ivvv|)ty triremes.. But the assembling of such a 
brco was a matter of little consequence, unless 
>ropcr measures were pursued fur holding it to* 
ypthcr, and enabling it ,to act with vigour, As 
loon, therefore, as he heard that Cyrus was arri- 
ved at Sardis, to tukc upon him the government 
>f the inland parts of Asia Minor, he hastened to 
pay his court tp tho young prince. Here he ex* 
perienced a favourable reception : and Cyrus de* 
clarod, that ho had brought five hundred talents, 
(one hundred and twenty-five thousand pounds 
tcrling,) for carrying on the war against Athens; 
nd that, it' this sum should prove- insufficient, ho 
ould expend his own revenue, and melt down 
\d coin into money the golden throne upon which 
sat. 

This discourse gave great satisfaction to Ly* 
uler, and he requested that the seamen's wa- 
mii*ht he immediately raised. Cyrus answer- 
that he had received express or lers from his 
rr, that the pay should continue on the anci- 
IooIihl'. I .slander, however, contrived, he- 
he lel't Sadis, to procure the augmentation to 
ailors: and ihis meaMire induced the Athe- 
crews to desert in ureat numhers to the I .a- 
moman licet. Cyrus delivered to him ten 
and ilancks (about five thousand pounds 
!•;); with which he returned to Kphesus, 
sch:ir«;cd tin- arrears due to his troops. 

n h > While 
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While Lysan^r was manning his vessels, and 
preparing them for action, Alcibiades attacked 
I he small island of Andros; but, meeting with 
more resistance thati he expected, and being 
obliged to procure pay and subsistence for his 
troops he sailed lo the Ionian, or Caxian, coast, 
with a view of raising contributions. He com* 
mittcd the principal armament to Antiochus, a 
man wholly unworthy of such an important trust; 
and commanded him to continue in the harbour 
of Notium, whore the fleet then was, during his 
absence, and by no means to risk an engage- 
ment. No sooner, however, was Alcibiades de* 
parted, than Antiochus sailed towards Ephcsus, 
approached the 6terns of the Lacedaemonian ships, 
and with the most licentious insults challenged 
their admiral to battle; but Lysandcr had the 
prudence to delay the engagement until the pre- 
sumption o( the enemy had thrown them into 
confusion. When he perceived the Athenian 
vessels scattered in disorder, then he gave orders 
to t'.e Peloponnesian squadrons to advance. A 
few galleys were immediately launched and man* 
ned, anil pursued the hostile fleet. This being 
seen at Notium, a superior force was instantly 
sent to the relief of Antiochus; upon which 
Lysander having led out the whole Peloponne* 
sian fleet) the Athenians did the same with theirs 
but in such haste that they observed no or- 
der. L\ sunder began the action with his fleet 
regularly formed : the Athenians, one after an- 
other, endeavoured to get into the line, anJ 
for sometime maintained an irregular contest; 
hut at length they were obliged to retire t« 
Sanies, and lost fifteen vessels, with a consider* 
able part i)f their crews. This was a very nwr- 

fifvino 
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The people u£ 
only nt vtriiirrio aad 
[unified, when tfcej maa*a4fee «* 
thru dtfettt; and* a» Afr «^M < 
abilities* they ci^Lrm>r^ ) 
muniier. Tte rfgaiif cf 
Itely took jiUvMntai^iPlifce i 
Thrasybulu* am*vi 
Hnprach dim* II* 
ut Aicibwdes v* 
tountvy. He bad sektri^i, 
friend* iis were the nKfezx^t *!** ra»*t «*>rtklr« «4 
toei! ; ami to such pencils fee jmd fWn 
llie command of xhv fleet, nbttr Ke prssrd ^ * 
imc in the ftfcmui te tfvasittv* of lonw. »r r&bod 
contribution* on tLc depewfart dries. H»i bv 
bii^ht maintain a tome** vlucu be h*«l rt^n, 
in flu? neigh bourhtwd oj IV/atitium, to shelter 
hirn from tin? vengeance of the republic. 

By the saiiii' ii^inMy tliuvl"ie f ami on the 
same iliiv, Aleibia<le* was u reused and 't!ftf*t 
unanimously condemned; and, that the afuuis 
of the republic mi^ht not again sutler by the 
abuse ot' undivided power, they proceeded to elect 
ten generals. Amoni; the newly-appointed com- 
manders, were Thrasyllus, Leon, Diomcdon, 
Conon, and Pericles; mm whose approved valour 
and love o! liberty had recommended them to 
public honours. 

B b J The-n 
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These had scarcely assumed the command c 
the Athenian tleet, when Callicratidas was v ser. 
to succeed Lysandcr, the Spartan admiral. Th 
character of the former was directly opposite (< 
the ambitious and intriguing temper of the hit 
lor. A cabal was soon formed against Callicra 
tidas, by some of the principal officers in th 
armament, and among the allies; and an univcT 
sal discontent prevailed oil account of the chang 
which iiad taken pla.ee in the command. In or 
der to bring matters to an issue, Callicratidas ask 
ed them, whether they would give him their zealou 
co-operation in his authority, or he should retur. 
home and relate the present state of things i: 
the Peloponnesian armament. Order was there 
upon immediately established, and the com 
mands of the Spartan government were obeyed. 

This was not, however, the only difficult; 
which the. new admiral had to encounter. 11 
repaired to Sard is, to demand the stipulated pe 
euuiary succours ; but could gain no admission t< 
the royal piesence. The first time he went t< 
the palace, he was told that Cyrus was at table 
" Well;" replied he, *' I shall wait until h 
has dined/' lie came a second time, but wa 
still denied admittance. This bchavour migh 
have deserved his resentment, but it chiefly ex- 
cited his contempt. ^ He left the royal city, dot 
pising the pride and perfidy of the Persian al- 
lies : and exclaimed, that he saw what would h 
the consequences of these quarrels 'among th 
Greeks; and that if he lived to return home, k 
would do his utmost to reconcile Laccdannon aw 
Athens. 

The first operations of Callicratidas. were di 
rccted against the isle of Lesbos; or rathe 

"aguius 
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OiZiiinst the populous and wealthy towns of fcfo* 
thymua and Mitylene, on the northern mi id 
southern divisions of that jslaruh Methymna was 
taken by assault, and the allies proposed rhe 
*ate of the* inhabitants, Bui Caiiieratidas, with 
a *pint of liberal patriotism, of + Which we meet 
with low i instances m Grecian history, nobly de- 
clared, that where he commanded no Greek should 
be I niii (<■ a slave. 

Connie the Athenian commander, having sail- 
ed whh a squadron of seventy *htj.>s, to protect 
tin- isle of lie-thus* Cullicnitidas, with n tar su- 
perior fleet, intercepted the return of the arma- 
ment to Ham us, The Athenians tied towards 
the coast of Mitylene; but were so vrgotirottsly 
pnmjed by the oue-my, that loth entered the har- 
bour together. Conon, thus com] tolled to fight 
inst numbers so superior, lost thirty trinciues, 
and only saved the rest by hauling under thd 
protection of the battlements of the town. Cal- 
licratidas stationed his fleet in the hoi hour; and 
aendi ng lb r i n fa titry Fro m M e t h y niua and C hios , 
formed the siege oT Mi ty lone both by soa and 
land. After these successes Cyrus sent supplies, 
unsolicited, and also n present for the admiral. 
The supplies were accepted by the Spartan, but. 
the present he refused; observing, that if Cyrus 
meant to be upon friendly terms with the Lace- 
dremonians, he supposed he should be included in 
the general favour, 

Conoii was now in a very distressing situation. 
He embarked some of his bravest and most ex- 
perienced seamen in two swift-sailing vessels; 
one of which, eluding the vigilance of the enemy, 
escaped to the Hellespont, and made known to 
the Athenian* the misfortunes of their general. 

The 
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This news soon reached Sanios and Athens. The 
importance of the object, which was no less than 
the safety of forty ships, and more than eight 
thousand brave men, excited the attention and 
activity of the Athenians. A fleet of one hun- 
dred and fifty sail was immediately equipped, and 
manned ; the assistance of their allies having 
added to their domestic strength, and all the able- 
bodied men in the republic being pressed into the 
service. 

This large and powerful armament instantly 
sailed for Lesbos, to the relief of Conon. The 
Spartan admiral did not decline the engagement. 
I lav inn left iifty triremes, under the command 
of Etconicus, to continue the blockade of Mitv- 
Icne, he went with one hundred and twenty ships 
to meet the enemy. The same evening the Athe- 
nians had advanced to the islands, or rather rocks, 
of Arginusio ; and both parties meditated a sur- 
prise, which was rendered ineffectual by a violent 
tempest of rain and thunder. At da) -break the 
two armaments prepared to engage ; but some 
experienced seamen, and the chief counccllofl 
of Gallic ratidas, advised him not to hazard the 
weakness of the Feloponnesians against the supe- 
rior strength and numbers of the enemy. The 
gener.u^ and intrepid Spartan, with the spirit of 
a true disciple of Lycurg-.s, answered ; " Aly 
death cannot be destructive 10 Sparta; but my 
flight would Le dishonourable both to Sparta 
raid to myself." The fleets met, and the action 
was 1/1' ody and obstinate on both bides. Vari- 
ous e\i)lutions then broke the regularity of or- 
der; ne\enl.clcs:>, the. light was maintained for 
some time with much equality. C'allicratidas, 
who commanded in the right wing of the fleet, 

Ktrikine 
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ng an enemy's galley with the leak of Ids 

fell overboard and perished, Dtfietent 
t ef fortune prevailed in dinerent parte of 
battle; but the Paloporaeaans at leagtfc 
compelled to gire way on all sides. Se- 
r of their galleys were fata), and the rest 
>ed, 

, It was now the design of lb? Athenian 
** admirals to proceed against Medium rut, 
K Mitylene, and Chios and to attempt the 
rery of the bodies of tiie drown or stairu 
foeonicus, having notice of the d'fcu of the 
tan armament, gave orders to the galley to 
to saa again, and to return by broad day- 

into the harbour, with the crew attired 
garlands, and proclaiming, that Gallic rati* 
had been success fill again* the Athenian 

-This stratagem succeeded: the Spartan* 
Tied thanks to the Gods with hymns and 
ficcs ; the sailor* wer*.- enjoined to refresh 
selves by a copious repast, and to profit by 
ourablc gale for sailing to Chios, while the 
?rs burned their camp and marched to garri- 
ilcthymna. 

lat place was now too strongly fortified to 
ken by assault; the Peloponnesian fleet had 
ed itself in it> harbour, and the Athenians 
1 it impossible Vj eiiect {ht-ir designs. In the 
i time, at Athens, the flattering intelligence 
ti had U-en rcviwJ respecting the victory, 
convened into disappointment and sorrow, 

it was '.md'MMiAid the fleet had returned to 
>s with-. tit attein:#tiiiir anv thing more; and 
Vt!a man* lam ir I uyond measure the loss 
e \Mn*\, by w hid. tbeir brave and victorious 

count rvmen 
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countrymen had been deprived of the sacred lit* 
of funeral. 

Hence followed one of the most oxtraoni. 
nary, most disgraceful, und most fatal stroke 
of faction, recorded in history. The people h 
a decree deprived all the generals of their con 
jnand, Conon only excepted. rrotomuchus an 
Aristogenes clio.se a voluntary banishment ; hi 
the rest returned to answer the chart's brougl 
against them. In matters of treason, pertid; 
or malversation of men in power, the senate « 
live hundred, or rather the pry tunes who pr« 
sided in the senate, performed the oftices of tl 
magistrate; while the collective body of thcyw 
pie, convened in p blic assembly, executed tli 
functions of judge and jury. The pry tunes pn 
scribed the form of action or trial ; and adinitte 
the accuser to implead, or impeach his antagonb 
The people then, as judges of the fact, gave thci 
verdict ; and as judges of the law, passed the 
sentence or decree. 

But, in the present instance, the accused wci 
not allowed the usual forms of dvfence; an 
each was permitted only to make u short speec 
to the people. The commanders were urcusm 
tried, and condemned ; and immediately deliu* 
cd over to the executioner. Before they wci 
led to death, Diomedon addressed the assemhl. 
in a short but memorable speech. " I am afraid 
said he, " le>t the sentence of death passed u(H 
us should be hurtful to the republic. I wou 
therefoie have you employ proper means i 
averting the vengeance of the Gods. Our mi 
fortunes have deprived us of an opportunity t 
performing the sacrifice*, which we had pron 
scJ, in behalf of ourselves and you, before t 

bat 
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ttie at Arginusae: and this just debt of gratitude 

> exhort yow to pay; for we are sensible, that 
e assistance of Heaven enabled us to obtain. 
at signal and glorious victory/* Diomcdon 
iving i bus spoken, the six generals were exec u- * 
il : but the cruelty of the Athenians was folio w- 

I by a Speedy repentance", and punished by the 
wrp Bang! of remorse; which they endeavoured 
■ mitigate, but without elfect, by inflicting a 
til* merited vengeance oh the worthless and de- 
¥ table Ctillix&nus, who had been the chic if pro- 
ber of rhis unjust and tyrannical action. 
The removal and execution of the Athenian 
Jtairals, and the defeat and death of C all ic rati- 
I*, suspended the military operations on both 
des fur some time, Two other commanders, 
hiloelcs and Adimantus, bad been joined in 
[ithorirJ r with Conon. The former was a man 
f a violent temper, unaccustomed to reflection, 
^id of experience, and incapable of governing 
thers or hi nisei tT The latter did not want hu* 
mnity ; but was destitute' of spirit and activity, 
*:alities for which the Athenians were in general 

> remarkable. lie was careless, of discipline, 
r^ligent of duty, and was even suspected of car- 
wing on a treasonable coi respondence with the 
lemy. 

In the moan time*, the Peloponnesian cause, 
fter the death of Callicraridas and the disper- 
on < f the fleet, seems ro have been for some 
rme neglected by Cyrus. The squadron which 
ad escaped from Mitylene, remained at Chios, 
-teonicus, the commander, had rejoined it from 
■iethymna; but he was without money with 
rhich to pay the troops, and without resources, 
'^or some time, by various methods, the sol- 
dier*. 
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tliers, during summer, earned a comfuila 
subsistence; for the Greeks had Ixy n accusto 
cd to live, when on military service, by th 
own means, and therefore, at first this did i 
give them great uneasiness: but when autui 
had advanced, their clothe* >vere worn nut, si 
with the increasing demands of nccosity I 
niean9 of earning it were lessened. The « 
proaching t/eason of winter, therefore, aflbn 
little hone of relief; and the most serious app 
hens ions were entertained. A conspiracy, in c< 
sequence, was formed by the troops, to nis 
themselves masters of the island ; ami thr»y < 
tennined to become rich at once, by K*i/i 
and plundering the large and wealthy capi 
of Chios. 

This design, though formed in secret, « 
nevertheless openly avowed. The conspiral'- 
that they might u^umc a distinction win 
.should enable them the better to know their \ 
fcoeiates, who were very numerous, agreed ll 
c\ery man of their party should carry a rn 
The intelligence of this plot did not reach Ett 
nicus, until it was hazardous to oppo&e the ro 
tiny by open force ; and to destroy them by frai 
would incur the obloquy and rvp roach of i 
d recce, lie therefore, selected fiftcou perso 
in whom he could confide ; and arming the 
with daggers, patrolled the streets ot Chk 
The first |ierson they observed to carry a rtf 
was instantly put to death ; and a crowd i 
.sembling about the body, to know why t 
Man was slain, they were told it was fur carr 
ing a reed in his helmet. This information « 
quickly communicated through the city. T 
conspirators, unprepared, and ignorant of i 

opno>iu< 



on th*yluof to expect, Hastened to throw 
« rwds, which expo^-d them to the dan- 
Ifeauftf of ihm urikaovin enemies^ amf 
ith the Uws of only 0*0 niHii, Ri wraliuy 
iplvtcLy qm*Ut<tl, which, under a ticsilitfing 
Met, might ha via i]>ri*&<t Iwiwc n»d drem- 
ver the most populou* and wealthy bland 
ilgrcin sea- » 

ngrtitt of the peloponntwan eoafcdorocy 
'lit tliis. time belt! at ,Epnr*iiH ; to -which 
ans, and all the Asiatic coftWonilt^i mit 
i. In this convention it wan drcic«ci f to 
rasters to Lacectatnioii, in the jomt liaroe* 
I ■-, the armament, and ttec alliua, for th* 
i of stating the present poftUffl of lAfaty 
requesting thai I ,y zander ittigbn bo re-ap- 
commander in chief, 

■pting Braaidfw, *6 may tidkfa nfrrvn, that 

irtan had ever so much ooiidliftiod ihfc 

of the oMfe* as Ly candor; none was 

acquainted with the method. of rendering 

agreeable to a Persian prince : for flattery 

insinuating address were the principal, if 

j only qualifications necessary in obtaining 

our and esteem of a Persian court; ami 

he severe discipline of Lycurgus kmi afc- 

recluded from existing in the Laced&ralt- 

mmonwealth. The military and political 

t of -Lysander had, besides, been* distil 

; and the success attending the* engage^ 

»ainst Antioclius, had procured kirn, great 

Spartans, though inclined to comply witfk 
ishes of their allies, were, nevertheless, 
perplexed by an ancient law, enacted ih 
iIou*y of freedom, mrf still considered of 
. w, c c importance : 



ci rersia; contributed not a utile 10 i: 
tf.iiii Vj relax in this pr»int. They still, 
ever, in form adhered to the law; while, j 
Fame time, they complied with the ivmi 
Cyrus and of their Grecian confederate*, 
invested Aniens, a weak and oliscurc man, 
the name ot* admiral; and >cnt Lysunder to 
inand in Asia, under the appellation of 
admiral. 

Lysander, on his arrival at Ephesus, made 
preparations to have a fleet able to oppct 
Athenian armament. Having thin-fore 
rccted matters for thi> purpose, he ha^er 
pay his compliments in that quarter to the P 
prince at Sardis. Absence, he found, hit 
lessened his interest and est rem. Cyrus ret 
him with the greatest demonstrations of joy ; 
plied him with money for satisfying the imm 
expenses of the duet; and, as be was a Ik; 
make a journey to Suza, consigned the reven 
his wealthy provinces, during his stay there, 
esteemed Spartan friend. Such powerful at 
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L*nt. His emissaries hail universally cttgu- 
• pressed, the seamen on the Ionian ttnd 

cnusls- Lysander, however, fir ter mined 
isk a general engagement, which no nere*- 
his preset ri rcu instances required, 1 n till 
ms on the I'ropomj- and the Hellespont, 
hud submitted (6 the Athenians, under the 
.rid of Afcibiades and Thrasybulus, a La- 
onian faction still existed. Tiic eonscntteii- 
e reft ire, of U* vni g support to such factions 
probably be the accomplishment of two 
nportant objects; the obstruction of the 
r, that supported the Athenian nYrtj and 
overy of the trade with the Euxine, whence 
rocured the best supplies of com* 
these reasons, the Hellespont was the point 
:h Lysandcr directed his principal atten- 
l)e>irous of avoiding the Athenian arma- 
he coasted along' the shores of Aaki/ahd; 
t rrceivint* any interruption from I he ene- 
ached Abydos. Mere his fleet frode in <> 
in the harbour. The city was populous; 
c body of infantry which it furnished,' tfuS 
der the command of Thorax, a Laccda> 
i. The important town of Lampsactfs was 
ttacked ; und though bravely defended by 
itives and an Athenian garrison, watf at 
taken by storm. It was abandoned to fhc 
dus rapacity, the lust, and fury of the con- 
's *, according to the barbarous and prcdo- 
t custom of the age. 

government of Athens, after the violent 
uel proceedings occasioned by the spirit of 
in which the six brave and unfortunate 
anders lost their lives, seems to have acted 
mpinencse and langour. The dilatory and 
c c 2 imprudent 
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i" 1/vsoiiuri ; ami, uui kit 1111: uiviMt'ii * 
supreme authority, the Athenian annameM 
\ .i\f excelled, incicry respect, that oi" the 
joiiiu^ian. Confident of success and fl 
with victory, tin- fit ot til" Athens pu*MMi :r r - 
ino> t<> the coast <-i Asia, and plunders d t: 
pi-udeftce.i of the Pe.i>iaii monarch. "I!u\ 
jailed for Kphe. u.«, with the ii:»«-nti*-.n oj" •■; 
hutrle to tiie cw'ii.y ; hut received intrlli^ciK 
LyssLiuIcr had already proceeded northwur 
alarm for the Athenian interests en tnc 1 
porit, they irurnvJiat*. ly hastened astir 
Lampsacus, however, had heen taken Im.-i'ui 
reached Llacus. >Suiyiii ( z therefore at lhi> 
a very short time, they proo ei led to bito- 
arrived the sume evening at /F.£0>pokiHio. v 
again-t Liimp*acu«. 

'1 his Nation wi.> in juniciou>ly chosen; :." 
forded very interne iidiii£ tor the fleer, a. 
two mihs di.-taut from Sstos, the nearer 
for furnishing them with pro mm on. The .str. 
t;.v*eu I-ainpsacus ami A'^wpotamos heiii. 
fun mil os wide*. the arri\iil of ilie Athenhi 
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<pn lines mi fleet, advanced in order cf 

(he Harbour oJ Lumpsums ; and lb* cm; 
ainin* inori unless, the Athenians waited 
? evening, ami then returned in triumph, 
dvi-! edged masters of the sea. No sooner, 
t - had the armament of Athens withdrawn 
arc the harbour of Lanipsacu*, than Lyson- 
two of his sw i(t At galleys after them ; with 
Oiis to observe whether The enemy debark- 

to form some Judgement of their imme* 
cntiou*, and then to hasten badi with the 
ion* Thi* was punctually executed. In 
u timf, L\sander kept his flevt in rcsidi- 

acriun; and not until he was assured that 
iy*s motions indicated no into nil. 'its u'ffct- 
r an enterprise, did he dismiss his troops 
ire refreshment The neto morning the 
Its repeated their insults, and the two ful- 
lays also ne prudently indulged their pie- 
n. 

the battle of Xotium, on account of 
deihiades had been deprived of his com- 
and banished, that illustrious Athenian 
ded in his castle on the Thracian Chcr- 

The two hostile fleets of course attracted 
ition, as they were both in the neighbour- 
: his residence ; and he was, at least, so 
ible of the welfare of his country, as to be 
at what he saw. The coast of /Egospo- 
flered only a beach on which the gallop 
e hauled ; or near which, in the shelter of 
it, they might safely ride at anchor. The 
was commodious lor encamping ; but the 
iv nt to Scstos, two miles distant, (as has 
•fore observed,) for a market: while, on 
*r hand, the enemy at Abydos had the sc- 
cc 3 curity 
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curity of a harbour for their fleet, and a town for 
frrsr oeople, where they could procure what ne- 
cessaries they wanted. Alcibiades visited the 
Athenian camp ; modestly admonished his coun- 
trymen of their imprudence ; and observed, that 
if they moved only to Scstos, they as well as the 
enemy would hav- the benefit of a town and a 
harbour, and where, equally with their present 
situation, they might right whenever they pleased. 
I'lii* admonition was receiwd w:th arrogance and 
disdain; and Alcibiades was reproached for pre- 
suming, while an outlaw of his country, to giv«' 
;»d\ ice to the admirals of Athens. Their conduct, 
indeed, too faithfully corresponded, iu every par- 
ticular, with this insolence and folly. 

I.\wuider, in the mean time, observed, that 
'■\ery day's experience of his inaction increased 
*iie negligence and confidence of the Athenians 
He was informed, by the vessels which he sent M 
watch their motions, that they did not couiir...* 
themselves to the market of Sestos, but wandcrnl 
into thft country, to seek, or on pretence of seek- 
ing, provision. In the morning they failed not to 
oiler battle to the Peloponnesiau fleet, and in the 
:ili'-rii<mu rt turned agam to their camp. On ll-e 
fifth day, they advanced as iiMial to the harbour 
of Lampsacus; and provoked the hostile fleet t» 
an engagement, by more daring menaces than cm 
any former occasion. Continent of success they 
yielded without reserve to all the petulance i-I 
power and prosperity. They even debated among 
themselves, in what manner the J.uccd:rmoniaa 
prisoners should be punished, who had the ini»- 
tbrtuii" to fall into their han:U The ciuelPk, 
!< cles proposed, tlxey should ha\e their right hi 
cut ofl ; that those enemies of the republic iui 
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apnble of handling the oar, or brand bdung 
Mir. This inhuman proposition* though op* 

by Adimantus, was approved by i r. 
f hi* colleagues, and finally resolved on, 

insulting the lMoponnesiaii fleet in the 
nor ri JVing end disdainful manner, they re- 
I with an air of triumph and contempt to 

Station. 

nndev I hen gave directions to the comman- 
t" his detached ship?, tlmt f if they obsenrd 
thenians disembark and disperse as tfMfet, 
hould hasten to rvmm, and by the elevation 
hi rid communicate the in to Urgency. The 

> boa Is, therefore, having followed the enc- 

► a convenient distance, noticed thai they 
iner landed at I heir station, than tin t> 

led abuut the hhorc, advanced into tho io- 
oum ry in epiest of provision or am Moment, 
idulged in indolence, or revelled in disorder, 
der had embarked liie troop*, chan-d bis 
and made every necessary preparation, to 
himself of the opportunity of effecting by 
i^em, what would have been difficult and 
rous to have attempted by force. The ad- 
oats returned, the expected signal was made, 
le fleet steered across the strait. 
ion had endeavoured to keep together the 
th of the Athenians: but his advice was 
ned by officers incapable and unworthy of 
anding; and the seamen, unaccustomed and 
ling to obey the commands of their leaders, 
ed his orders. At length, however, when 
* too late, they became sensible of their 
The Peloponncsians had advanced close 
mi before any effectual and salutary mca- 
vi defence could be taken. The soldiers and 

seamen 



-■osigiit protection in the Athenian fortress 
lend o\cr that peninsula. 

■ (Juiioifs t/ireme, with seven others of 
vision, and the sacred ship- Pantile, iui 
nvws coniplcte, and pushed oif from the 
One hundred and seventy-one galleys we r\ 
iy t Jie enemy, at anchor or on the bead 
eiiort within the power of nine ships con 
any other effect than to acid to the lo>s 
ileet. While the enemy, therefore, were 
*j r ;»n their capture, Conon fled, unpur* 
the island of Cyprus. Three thousand p 
uric taken, unions' whom were Philoc 
Adimantu* ; and Lys&rrcer returned with 
valuable spoil to Lampsacus, umidbt the 
acclamations of naval triumph. 

R o It now became a mutter of sorioa 

, ". - " deration, how to dispose of *uch a ] 

oi"pri*"ners, unexampled by the re 
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rt ,to enumerate* though it was it»|MWttlileto ftni- 
get, the rnultipliedi and aboatuakfctc* crime*, oC 

I which BO many iiwii iduak and s** many comm^ 
nii;c* had been the innocent ami unhappy fir- 
lhit6. Even lately the Afhe3li£££ hod tafcrn a> 
Connthkn and an Andrian vised;, mud drstrotttl 
-, rivw* by throwing theai dcrea a precipice. 
The Go* h* had averted the odiou* and inhuman 
sitton of PhiLocks, 'of wtacLi the author and 
jip»»vo¥f ra Wfrtf equally eriawaal : not cottld that*: 
deserve pardon or mercy, «Jw bud no pity 0*1 the 
suffcrinns of other*." 

It was therefore instantly irwb?*4 that at 
prisoners who were AEhetutta cihrem, cxr^pi 
Ad inatituv should be put IP drtttki ! 
nmH prisoner* were then con4oct*d into the 
presence of their armed judpaa: and, aa a pre* 
hide fo the inhuman massaeiv, Lysander sternly 
demanded of Philoclcs, wba* be anpAt to sutler 
for his intended cruelty, i he Athenian replied 
*nth firmness and intrepidity, " Accuse not those 
whom it is in your power to judge ; but inflict 
that punishment on us, vdiich we, in year situa- 
tion, would have inflicted on you.'' No sooner 
had he spoken thus, than Lysander began the 
execution, and killed Philocles with his own 
hand. The Peloponnesian soldiers followed the 
bloody nnd inhuman example of their comman- 
der. Of the three thousand Athenians, Adi- 
inuntus alone was spared ; and it was probably on 
tli is account that it was afterwards asserted, that 
he had been corrupted by Lysander with the gold 

* 01 Persia, and betrayed the tieet. 

^ It might have been expected that the Spartan. 

*[ admin J. after an event which gave him the rom- 

b pletc command of the sea, would have immedi- 
ately 
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;* ciy sailed to Pinrus, and assaulted the city, ai- 
re idy ^rk^oiwly oppressed by the Lacedaemonian 
jiru.y i.t Ilccelia. Bui Lysnnder foresaw the nu- 
merous obstacles that would oppose his com.uest 
of Athens and therefore prudently restrained 
the ardour of the troops from the enterprise. 
'J 'he strongly fortified harbours of that capital, 
the lor,,; and lofty walls that surrounded the ch\. 
and. above all, the ancient renown and actu:ii 
despair of the Athenians, must, he was sensible, 
rentier the siege, if not fruitless, at least diiLcult 
and tcdinii«. 

On the coasts of Greece and Asia, and of tiu 
iiHerm-dhite inlands, there wiw no naval 1'tcc 
capable of contentful;: with the ileet of Lysandcr; 
I :■»!•. except the city of Athens alone, w»» tberv 
an\ fortified place in all those countries, su!?:cu*::t 
to withstand the impression of his army. It wa< 
a di^gn, therefore, deserving his ambition. a:;d 
which hi-* prudence could not disapprove, tw 
establish in- confirm the Lacedemonian power 
oxer those valuable and extensive coasts. He had 
nothing more to do than to direct the coursrot 
his victorious tlcet, and to take unresisted pos- 
session. Accordingly, as soon as he appeared 
between Byzantium and Chalcedon, the inha- 
bitants o( those places, astonished and terrified bjf 
the dreadful misfortunes of their Attic allies, rf 
feretl to capitulate. The Athenian garrison* 
allowed to depart in safety ; but policy merciful 
lenity prompted this measure : Lysandcr looked f 
ward to the conquest of Athens ; and against the 
common strength of the fortifications, and otfcffj 
obstacles with which he would have to conl 
famine was considered as the most certain 
ellicacious weapon. As, therefore, every 

menu 



ii of their number* would promote bin 
he permitted all Ai.hem.tu citiauittt U> go 
*, but to Athens only, 
j mew) tinie t the Junius arriving by 
I'iranitf, communicated to the Athenians 
lligcuuv, as no crew, perhaps °^ ^ itT utl " 
1 tieet, without the protection ol the sa- 
meter of ilmt ship, would have duml ir> 
flic ahirm unci bimeuuttions eommen- 
lediately in the vicinity of tin? harbour, 
rkly communicated Ummgli the town of 
«nt! in the same mauiu:r reached liif city- 
iUirnmioji iiiimi'diutely became uuivcrgnU 
ng that Bight na pefwjffl in Athens hlcpu 
■ the. shun* who eun»i»¥*d ol the be*t p»rt 
iheniun youth, and iiiming whom every 
soitw fjujinl or rebukm, wm nut the p#t* 
aasion ; fliii* wax overborne by the dread 
late which threatened themselves; and 
ry other feeling was absorbed in personal 
ttioiis. 
at this time, however, Athens was not 

of able men, capable of directing the 
i flairs in any ordinary calamity. Bui, 
e of the incompetency of the republic to 
m equal force to that winch would be 
against it, the end less strife of faction, 
violence of intestine tumult, had destroy- 
oherencc in the constituent parts of the 
lent. Nothing now remained of that pub- 
tidence, which, after the defeat of the 
expedition, had enabled the leading men 
tate to surprise all C» recce with new «x- 
and to regain the superiority of the sea» 

morrow, however, alter the arrival of 
ulus, a general assembly was convened, 

and 



wjillS t<> appoint £uant«, an i to prepare 
:iii:i^ in ilvir power to iv*i i tin 1 enemy a 
.*u>tnin u ! iookadc. 

in the moan time. Ly*»ndor, having awe 
Hcllcspontinc cities into suhmi^sii-n. sailed 
inland ot" Irf->l»<as, reduced Mity!e;».e, and cm 
f.l tiu» nlle^ianco of Mothymiu:. \V|iiS» ii 
extending \i\* arm* over the c ;».-! »»f 1a dt 
Curia, iiiul the nci^hbouri-i!! i-d^ids, he 
Ktci-nictis \\i:h ton ?*hips to tin* Y!:iaci::n s 
who ravaged the murium*.* p:.rr> of M-. 
Mibdued the to\\:;s and cities of Thr-uv '. 
Jii-i on the c»:!>t, and rode irv.:!iphs!!it . 
Hellespont and Propositi*, the -V._ean a:.d i 
s«'as. Soon alter the disaster of tno Athrni 
.T'.^ospotamos, the fairest and most fnv;MiK\ 
lion of the ancient world submit red ui;!i i 
since to the power, or voluntarily acccpu 
alliance, of Sparta. 

Dunne this Ions serie* of triumphs, l.y. 
never lo.^t sight ot the reduction of At her 
object not onlv useful, but necessary, for 
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9 of yvM%* Their gUie* wgif summoned 
and the wlmlv U*rce of LucoriM jtiifii&g 
ey marched toward A the a, under ihq 
] of Pairauiiiii. A gift now united tb*j 
nm Dceclm to tlits numerous and power* 
; mid both proceeded to the tfvmua*iuu% 
inn us, close by the city, wi*erv I key fix* 
quarter*. 

\t}iv»i<in% though destitute of allien of 
md id xturcKj and blockaded by a pover- 
ty by *ea and land, mudn no proposah 
mlaiirv^ la luLU'ii ami silent despoo* 
icy beheld the formidable appearance of 
pon nonius an the sea and in thu lb-Id; 
i all the iJii'iioii in ihvir power rbey pr*>- 
ir a dtd'encr, which, at beat, could only 
mate their final duom, a act would be afc- 
wth nothing but present suffering When 
v bad blocked up die entrance of their 
^ and no mi (in lie* en old be procured tor 
, famine soon began to be severely felt 
Athenians. Still, however, they defended 
;our their walls and ramparts, patiently 
hardship and hunger, and beheld win 
e unconcern tbc atflictiom of their wive* 
drcn. Disease and death now advanced 
thcin with increasing horror : yet, even 
his dreadful scene ol woe* they puuished 
ratus with the utmost severity for piopo- 
capitulntion; and at the same time de- 
that their independence aad then lives 
ie lost together. 

notwithstanding the noble sentj meats aod 
loly iinnnesa of the popular assembly, a* 
us and powerful pajrty of me* existed;* 
Li 1 ,, who wc*e gowfned ty ittratsl more 

than 
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than by honour : and tiic greatest enemies 
liberty of Athens flourished in tire bosom 
commonwealth. The whole body of the 
was infected with the spirit of the five hu 
and not only Therameue?, but several oth' 
of abilities and influence in the state, re 
the destruction of that tyranny, and the i 
ti(»n of the democratual form of govci 
Amidst every species of public distress, the 
nians caballed, clamoured, accused, and 
cured each other; and the uristocratical 
being capable, from the small ness of its n» 
to act with superior concert and vigour, cl 
ed, by every base, cruel, and illegal mca 
friends and partisans ot democracy. 

A deputation, however, was at length 
on between the two factions; and acco 
ministers were sent to Agis, the Sparta, 
who commanded the blockade. The At 
proposed an alliance, offensive and dufensit 
the Lacedaemonian commonwealth ; whi 
the language of the politics of Greece, me. 
thing less than the subjection of Athens to ! 
and stipulated only for the preservation t 
fortifications, and of their harbours. A 
plied, that he had no power to treat, a 
proposals must be addressed to the admini: 
at Laced cem on. Ministers were then sc 
Peloponnesus : but when they arrived at S 
on the borders of Laconia, they received t 
and haughty message from the ephori, con 
ing their immediate return; and informinj 
that the terms they brought were already 
at Laccdasmon, and, if they desired pear 
must procure more ample powers from Atl 

This answer Jbeing communicated in tli 



led I He Athenian* wjih tlir^jittir- They cousi- 

i-t- j ihi m <)vt i in ftln/itfiy rooddHmil 10 friary, 

Hot til de.ilh, by Lh«fc UUSIciltfM mid im|iUfiihli; 
dittos) and e*«R bufore another defjutattrm 
uli return with ill un»m<r trom LuClhtofflMfl, 
guy ri4\j*t peri h with hunter, h win uihIm- 
Kid f thittihe 1. , ,1 in prapMed among 

her thinfTs that the* lon^ wait* fur th<* ajmce of 
fl furloua* *hf.iiWl be iletmji) bt!tl t llu rtijnt iU'i t 

how diameter wa* extremely dubi'iis, vatrtvmi 
«fler T ibi^tt if thr AlhtMuu- Would certain IftfMi 
in tw k<j to UicrdarniftL iv \*oiud under* !tkc tu 
iiiK certain jni^nnuuon, whether the Pcinpotme* 
irm really intended to rcdiWJe thfc Athenian* tti 
iivery, or whether the donn iilion oi the w;iil* una 
ily reunited u* insure fjoh ileal atsbjectioib He 
imcd mnc pcfbonu tft be Jn» colleague \u ibii ffiK 
rit.t mWon; i*nd fluttered the peopltvlutii iiV 
mild procure vjmu 1 modi* ra te t"i-mn ivi aednmmo- 
ition. A decree wa*> therefore immediately pass- 
1 by the Athenian* in assembly, investing the am* 
issadc rs with full powers. 
Having assumed the badge of their inviolable 
la/actcr, thry proceeded to the Spartan camp, 
™ld a conference with -Agis the Lacedemonian 
ing, and then set forward on their journey 
awards Sparta. But when they arrived at 
cllasia, the embassy was again met by an officer 
om the euphori ; who would not permit them to 
roceed farther, until they had given assurance, 
lat they were invested with indelinite authority, 
> treat for a peace with the Lacedaemonian 
)ramon wealth. When they reached Sparta, 
ft assembly of the deputies of the Pcloponncsian 
">nfcderacy was convened, in which the fate ot 
ic Athenian republic was to be decided. -Thfe 

deputation 
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clt'jiiits!iiti:i from Orinth and Thebes vchrnv*M:v 
cniiteiided, rliiit no terms whatever should U» 
"ranted. 'I be. republic of Athens they said, 
vliicii \va> the enemy of the common liberties m* 
Greece, and Iiad been so nearly successful in the 
horrid attempt to enslave or exterminate the 
whole nation, ou^ht to he annihilated, and sutzered 
no longer to exist. Many of the other deputies 
«ilso supported the same opinion. The I,accd&'~ 
nionians, however) whose administration was little 
subject to passionate counsels or hasty dec i> ions 
Lad previously considered the matter, and ihouslil 
otherwise. Athens if deprived of its navy, and of 
tlie revenue and power arising from transinariac 
dependences, might, under an oligarchical eo- 
vernment, become a necessary and valuable ac- 
quisition to Luceikumfii. The recollection oi 
what had happened oi.iy a few years before, when 
almost the whole of Peloponnesus had united in 
war auainst this latter state, lni^ht probably occa- 
sion an apprehension, that at some future period a 
balancing, power might be wanted agaiiu>t Corinth, 
Thebes, or Arjjos. 

With an orientation, therefore, of regard for 
the common welfare and glory of the Grecian 
nation, the Lacethemordans declared, that it 
would not become th ePcloponnesian confederacy, 
and least of all themselves, to reduce to slaver/ 
a Greciaa people, to whom the Greeks had beta 
more than once beholden for the. most imports* 
services, in the greatest and most imminent das* 
gers that ever threatened their liberty. Accent 
i»!?ly it was proposed- and resolved, tdttt die cat* 
di lions on which die Athenians should be pern** 
ted to retain their civil freedom, should he she fct 
Wwing : that aiktheii ships ei war, except tvek* 

be 
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ht surrendered; that the )oru* walls, and the ioi- 

tltWiJlunsiii Pir;i-us, he di'slniyrd ; lliiit all exile* 

diid fujLiflvr* be restored to tin* rights ot tin aitj ; 
that tbt* Allirmuua caftftidev the same ataic^ a- 
friemta nr^iuMnn which should be reHpec lively 
|Q to thv Luceda-luojuai 14 • and Uiat the Athe- 
nian* senl their iiures wherever Luocdauiioa 
fchmild require, by um n* laud. 

Willi iJh-hu term* Tbeiumeuea and his a>U 
tagtycx hmteoed back ii> Atta* During the 

ion* aWeiue «j( I heir aniba^Muior*, the iVlt^ioii- 
Indians hud pressed ttju *iege Willi redoubled vi- 
gour. The Spartan*, reinforced by the The bans 
and their other iiUh>, bud su noma led the city on 
nvry aide. Lyaantler blocked Up the harbour; 
vith bis flout ; Hud had made hinuclf master of 
lidos, Ceo* .'Egimi, and Salami*; island* so 
Bear to Athenf, Inst they were almost regarded a.t 
n jjuit nf Hit; Attic territory^. Within the walls 

the greatest misery prevailed : the famine had 
become intolerable, but the diseases which it en- 
gendered were still more so ; and such numbers 
jad already perished, that it was considered by 
Jie besieged us impossible to hold out many days 
ion jer. 

No sooner, therefore, was the arrival of the 
unbassadors announced at Athens, than people 
join every part of the city flocked about them 
ill the mest painful suspense, lest an irresistible 
mid perhaps aLo an implacable enemy -should 
still refine to treat, and no other alternatives 
should remain to them, than to perish with hun- 
ger, or submit to the mercy of tho>o from whom 
they scarcely hoped to receive any. The infor- 
mal ion, that a treaty had been Concluded, gave 
them some relief lor l he night. The day following, 

vol. in. h d an 



1 ] M r I lin Iommit stn*n!»lll Ol' 'Jillit In I'l'Msf. fi 
rmiiMfM* to t\u: A fouMdrrald:' liody. In. 
lirrliiuH'iuiisly drrlrnvd, f 1 ■ = 1 1 ihry wtudd 
niiswrn to file demolition of the walls. 

lint tli*- principal leader* of the pnliiofir 
had turn destroyed l>y tin* perhdi<niH mi: 
their opponent .; who were prepared to 
foreign yoke, provided tln*y were allowed 
•■re-Ms domestic t\ iMiiiiy. Tli:il odioin ;i 
ti-Htiililt* faction w:ih ready to approve tin 
smi'i's of Therauienej*, however degrading n 
vil.*; and Therauieues liiiu ill might vi 
Huenre the. resolution of tin* a-^elithly, 
ti>i miii'4 them, thai the severity of I ho I; 
iijoTiiniis, rxowvi 1 n«* it M'euied In lr, v 
tm'hi''1v moderate ami lenient in mmpair-i 
what was proposed liy the furious and in 
hie ('orii)thiiins and Tlielintis. Apiiiitii 
this nature he certainly mi»lit liavi* made 
if neressarv, to justify his negotiations w 
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